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Mastercraftsmanship - in- Steel 


c AS UNCLE SAM’S newest and mightiest 
super-dreadnaught plows the Atlantic 
on her way to line duty, we are proud to 
know that Van Dorn Mastercraftsmanship- 
in-steel was called upon to fabricate the 
steel furniture for the world’s largest battle- 
ship afloat—the U. S. S. Tennessee. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Steel Office Furniture 
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“GOOD PEN DRAWINGS 

AND HOW TO MAKE THEM” 

This handy little book will be 

sent Free, along with information about our Corre- 


spondence Course in Pictorial Drawing. Just ask 
for ‘Booklet No. 3."". Send your address. 


The Cleveland School of Art 
Extension Department Cleveland, Ohio 
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Get Command of Language! 


Wonderful new way. No rules to learn. No hard study. 


Grammar, Spelling, Punctuation, Conversation, Letter 
Writing, Vocabulary Building, taught in 15 minutes a 
day: at home. Self Correcting feature makes it fasci- 
nating as a game. System patented by Sherwin Cody, 
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in 2 » £108 You can complete 


. this simplified High 
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all requirements for entrance to college and the leading 

professions. This and thirty~ six other practical courses 

are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
American School of Correspondence 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure,and writing of the Short-Story tz uught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
150-page ca talogue fre e." Please address 
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Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71 Springfield, Mass. 
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If your false teeth trouble, consult your 
dentist. For instant aid use Dr. Wernet’s. 
Relieves sore gums, sweetens the breath. 
At best Drug or Department Stores, 30c, 
60c, $1.00 or write direct to 

Wernet Dental Mfg. Co., 115 Beekman St., N. Y. 





















Send for this Free 118 Page Book. 
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LAV STUDY AT HOME 


BECOME AN LL.B. 


This is the only law school in the U. S. which conducted a 
standard resident school and gives its students identically 
the same instruction by mail. We are legally qualified and 
authorized to confer the Degree of Bachelor of Laws — 

. —by correspondence. Over 450 lectures delivered in 
clas srooms and especially revised for our students by a large 
corps of prominent, practicing lawyers. Our Law Library 
















consists of 24 volumes bound into 12 books, of Students’ 
Standard Text Books, prepared at an enormous cost exc lu- 
sively for the use of our students by one of the largest and 
most reliable law book publishers in America. Written guar- 
antee to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. 360.00 
course in Oratory and Public Speaking given free. Thousan ds 
of suc ful graduates. Onl noo! of its kind in America. 
Established in 1910. Write today for Illustrated Catalog 
which will give you the Facts— the Proof— the Evidence. 


Hamilton College of Law, 503 Morton Bidg., Chicago 
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$100 an Hour for Your Spare Time 


If someone were to offer you $100 an 
hour for your spare time, you would 
hardly take him seriously. 


And yet— 


At least seven hours of your spare time 
every week are actually worth that much 
to you, and over a period of years you 
can collect it! 


Thousands, literally thousands of am- 
bitious men and women, as a direct 
result of not more than 500 hours of 
systematic study in their spare time, have 
added, during their best working years, 
more than $50,000 to their individual 
incomes. That, by the way, is an in- 
crease cf only $2,000,a year (not count- 
ing iuterest) for 25 years—but what a 
difference it makes! 


Here, for example, is Tom Wright, 
Vice-President of a moderate-sized cor- 
poration—salary, $7,500. With him in 
the same businessare Jim Bailey, auditor; 
Washburn, Manager of Sales; Whittier, 
in charge of foreign business; Jones, 
Manager of Traffic; Edwards, Corre- 
spondence Supervisor; Harry Chambers, 
Office Manager—every man of them 
swinging a job that pays $5,000 a year 
or better. 


““Luck’’ never got them these jobs. 


“*Pull” may have opened the door —but 
if they hadn’t made good, it would have 
turned them out mighty quick. 


The secret of their advancement? 


—Summed up absolutely in the two 
words, business training. 


During the past ten years LaSalle Extension 
University, through its ‘* Problem Method"* of 
individual instruction, has fitted over 230,000 
members for positions of greater responsibility. 


These men and women have obtained this train- 
ing in the quiet of their own homes. Under 
the personal guidance of men conspicuous for 
their success in business, they have gained in 
their spare time that specialized knowledge and 
that broad understanding of business principles 
and procedure which have led them steadily and 
surely to greater responsibility—and greater pay. 


During a period of only three months, 968 
members of LaSalle Extension University re- 
ported definite salary increases amounting to 
$573,056, an average increase, per man, of 
over 4O per cent. 


Just for comparison, set down on paper your 
present annual earnings; then consider the pos- 
sibility of increasing them within the next twelve 
months by 46 per cent—or more. 


It may look impossible to you. It looked im- 
possible—when they started—to those 968 La 
Salle members who won equivalent promotion. 


Now they are rapidly taking down every barrier 
to their future. Neither they nor any other 
man or woman can afford to stay in humdrum 


1 LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1252-R, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me full information regarding the training I have indi- 
cated with an X; also free copy of your book, “Ten Years’ Promo- 


tion in One.” 

C) Business M 

0) Higher Accountancy 

O Traffic Management — 
Foreign and Domestic 

O Production Efficiency 

© Business Letter Writing 





Name 


Address 








O Law—Bar, LL.B. Degree 
0) Commercial Law 

0 Banking and Finance 

CO) Bookkeeping 

2 Commercial Spanish 

©) Public Speaking 


jobs at mediocre pay when the road to real 
achievement is so readily within their reach. 


Make your spare hours 
hundred-dollar hours 


Every day Opportunity holds out to all men 
equally the material of success—TIME. Are 
you making the best use of your spare time— 
worth, by conservative estimate, $100 an hour? 
No man in his right senses makes a bonfire 
of one hundred dollar bills. Is it the more 
reasonable that he should burn up #ime—and 
thus burn up his fortune and his future? 
How one man found, in the well-directed use 
of his spare time, the key to real success in 
business is told in a fascinating story, ‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,’’ a story that has 
been the inspiration of thousands of ambitious 
men and women. We shall be glad to send 
this book to you free upon request, and with 
it full particulars regarding the course listed 
below in which you indicate your interest. 
The ability to decide and act is the one out- 
standing characteristic of the successful busi- 
ness man. Now is the one best moment for 
decision. Mark, sign and mail the attached 
coupon —and let not a week go by until you 
have found the way to turn your spare evening 
hours into money! 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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The Birth of the 
First Fairbanks Scale 


The Fairbanks Scale owes its origin to the 
ingenuity of Thaddeus Fairbanks, Vermont in- 
ventor, manufacturer and artisan. He sought a 
short-cut from the laborious method of weigh- 
ing hemp on the crude steelyards then in use. 


His first scale lifted and weighed the loaded 
hemp cart; chains slung from a huge steelyard 
beam carried the load and enabled the weight 
to be determined within fifty pounds of abso- 


lute accuracy ! 


Working far into the night to perfect his first crude scale, 
prior to the day his first salesman went out to secure 
orders, Thaddeus Fairbanks conceived the idea of the 
platform scale. His first model embodied the lever 
system and knife edge supports today found in plat- 
form scales, the fundamentals of which modern science 
has never been able to improve upon. 


Today, as always since 1830, Fairbanks Scales domi- 
nate the world’s weighing. For accurate, honest, de- 


pendable weight they 


























When we say that any Dodge product is a good product, we mean that we 
guarantee every product bearing the Dodge, Oneida or Keystone trade 
mark to give honest service either as an individual unit or as a part of a 


complete installation. 


Upon this basis, provide for reliable simplicity in such equipment as you 
may install by deciding definitely for a mechanical power transmission 
system in which the pulleys, hangers, bearings, clutches, collars, coup- 
lings, etc., are entirely Dodge. 


™ ° ° 
Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 
Mishawaka, Indiana and Oneida, New York 
Canadian Manufacturers, Dodge Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
Chicago St. Louis Atlanta Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston Cincinnati New York 
Newark Minneapolis Houston Seattle 
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You will find every 
type of internal com- 
bustion motor in M.S. 
4.S. Equipment. 





Gage sd NOW thousands of properly tr 
all automotive equipment used on the farm 
service work on lighting plants. Salesmen 
the automotive business are in great deman 
needed. 


COME TO DETROIT, the Auto Center 
leading manufacturers endorse, recommend and 
—Write today for big 124-page illus- 
FREE trated catalog and copy of latest 
“Auto School News.” They tell 
about Courses—show more than a hundred pictures of 
equipment—give letters from big factories and tell 
of successful graduates, also point out opportunities 
for you. 


“The Detroit Auto School’’ 


3152 Auto Building 
687-89-91 Woodward Ave. 


Skidmore School 


of Arts 
CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


Offe rs broz ad general courses. S 
shnical study. Secreta- 

ical Educ ation. Music. 
ral Courses. Attractive 
De gree of B.S. 
granted, i 












A woman's college. 
cialization. Applied science 
rial. Home Economics. Pi 
Fine and Applied Art. 3 
opportunity for High S« hool gradu: ates. 
and teacher's and supervisor's certificate 
catalogue address 


SECRETARY, 























Box F, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 























one of t 
military schoo 


Unusual facilities 
beautiful 67-acre ¢ 
camp a feature. 
Give age of boy. 


Box “‘D”’ 


Colleges and \V ocational Schools. 


M.S.A.S. Training Brings You Big Money 


repair shops, and service stations, and to operate, repair and sell tractors and 


More tire repair shops are also needed. 
nothing of automobiles and tractors before training and had little or no capital, now 


Make $500 a Month and More 


94% 


of automobiles are made in Detroit district. All 
cooperate with,our school. 
WHAT WE TEACH 
Automobiles and Tractors.—We teach the auto- 


ough and complete training is given in electrics. We give 


Courses in Brazing and Settee and Tire Repairing 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


“Endorsed by all Leading Manufacturers” 


Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


MILITARY ACADEMY” 


Spring Term begins January 4, 1921 


ATIONALLY 


last year from 26 states. 
for college or for business life. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 
under direction U. S. Army officer. 


Write for catalogue. 


The Columbia Military Academy 






A cornerin M.S.A.S. 
Electric Department- 
Students working on 
the Essex. 















iined men are needed to start garages, 


. Experts are needed to install and do 
that understand the mechanical part of 
d. More brazing and welding shops are 
Many of our graduates who knew 


mobile and tractor business from A to Z. Very thor- 
actual factory experience in assembling, bloc k testing, 
bearing scraping, valve grinding, road testing, etc. 

- ighting Plant and Farm Tractor Instruction part of 
N A ourse, 


Marion Institute 
The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


Designated “‘Honor School 1920" by War Dept. Superb 
equipment. S)-acre campus. Complete equipment for mili- 
tary training. Coaching courses for ex aminations to West 
Point and Annapolis; college courses covering most diffi- 
cult parts of first year’s work in Academy to insure success 
and high rank. Endorsed by U. Adjutant General. Rates 
moderate. For catalog and inform: ation, address Box B. 


COL. W.L. MURFEE, Pres. __ MARION, ALA. 











Literary Digest readers seeking educational advantages for their children will find in this section a compre »hensive 
Our readers are invited to correspond with 
the institutions whic h interest them. The School Department continues to serve as it has for many vears, 
parents and schools. We will gladly answer any inquiry and, if given full information, will make definite 











Carnegie Stall. New York. 
Pianists Teachers Accompanists Amateurs 


NEW YEAR ENROLLMENT NOW 
Write for Booklet, Details and Rates 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART of the CITY OF NEWYORK 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides a thorough 
and comprehensive musical education in all branches and equipped 
to give highest advantages to most exceptional talents. Address 


SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City 


BranhainG Hughes ee 
Military \cadenw « ih Bes 














Described by 
patron as “ideal piace for 

: training of boys in character and schol- 
arship.” Endorsed by leading educators. Entering 
28th year with improved facilities. Highest moral 
surroundings. R.O. T. C. supervision U.S. Army Officer. 
Rate $500. No extras. It will pay you to read our catalog. 


BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 








Box 4, Spring Hill, Tenn. 








The Elizabeth (N. J.) General Hospital, 


Elizabeth, New Jersey, offers a complete course in 
nursing to desiral le candidates. An allowance of $36 is given 
at completion of first three siscigpd $15 a month for remainder 
of first year and the second year, anc oa month for the third 
year. Registered School Addrees: Supt. of Nurses. 





e BUILT BY 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 
Ten buildings of stone 


and brick valued at half 
a million dollars. 









recognized as 
he country’s leading 
ls. Students enrolled 
Trains 


s for athletics on 
campus. Annual 





Columbia, Tenn. 














WENTWORTH 


Lexington, Mo. 
Established 1880. 


New Junior Barracks gives 
facilities at this time for addi- 
tional number of boys, 4th to 
8th grades. Enroll now for rest 
of school year. 

Wentworth is a high grade 
preparatory school for boys of 
good character. Largest school 
gymnasium in Missouri Valley. 
43 miles from Kansas City. 


For 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
1813 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


information address 








School for Exceptional Chiliven 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care and 
training of children who through mental disability are unable 
to attend public or private schools. Dept. of oe Stic 
Science for older girls. 14 miles from Phila. Bookle 

Mollie A. Woods, Prin., Box 160, Resign, Pa. 


THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 


For children of slightly retarded mentality. Individual 
instruction along normal lines. Latent abilities developed. 
Ideal Home lite. Association with normal children. 

J. RoGeR_HEDLEy, M.D., Resident agg siciz = 

Mrs. J. ROGER HEDLEY (N. Y. U ni Pri 
Box D, GLENSIDE, PENNA. (12 miles from ‘Philadelphi: ) 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 
A Private Home and School o beautiful Country Estate of 
500 acres in thefamous Blue Grass Regionof Kentucky. Five 
buildings—Cottage Plan. Write for Illustrative Catalogu; 
Dr. JOHN P. Stewart, Box C, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The key to profession of phy sical director, play-ground 
supervisor. Two year norma! course for High School gradu 
ates. Includes athletics, aesthe ‘tic and folk dancing, games 
Swimming pool. W omen's dormitory. Term opens 


oy s) PHYSICAL 
WW] EDUCATION 
4200 Grand Boulevard, 


E February rst. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE of 


Accredited 
Address Dept. D-12, 


Co-educational 





Chicago 


School and College Directory _ 





1828—Chartered 1836 


THE OLDEST SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women in the South 
“A BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL.”—MARK TWAIN 
Honor Medal at Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


Columbia Institute 


A modern curriculum and the ideals of the old South. 
Site chosen 100 years ago for its beautiful scenery and 
wonderful climate. Epidemics unknown. Not one case 
of influenza. Official mean temperature, October to 
April, 42°—for entire year, 58°. Finishing, College Pre- 
paratory, and Junior College Courses. Reservations lim- 
ited. Fees moderate. Six scholarships to award. Can 
accommodate a few new pupi!s in January 1921. 
Write for Catalog 

The REV. CHARLES KENNETH THOMSON, M.A. 
Columbia Institute, Dept. C240, Columbia, Tenn. 








WARD-BELMONT 
For Cirats AND YoUNG WOMEN 
Ward-Belmont combines highest academic training and 
advantages of extensive grounds and equipment with 
that much-sought-for Southern culture and refinement. 
Six-year course of study embracing two years of college. 

‘or information address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box F Nashville, Tenn. 














BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select patronage 39 states; pleasant social life; location 

soem ee Ridge Mountains. North of Atlanta. Standard A 

e; special advantages in music, oratory, srt, domestic ania 
ph ys cal Culture . 82 buildings including sorority’ houses, ae w gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Catalog and illustrated book. Adudre 

BRENAU, Box “L,’’ Gainesville, Ga. 
Founded 1842. Standard College Courses B. A. and 
B.M. Admission by certificate or examination. Degree 
accepted for graduate work by leading universities. 280 
students. 


Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 313, Hollins, Va. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





Courses: College Preparatory; College; Domestic Science; 
Music Expression. Advantages: 10 Sites from Baltimore; 
Fireproof Buildings; Strong Faculty; 66 years’ history. 
Catalogue. 


Address Box QO, LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND. 


Ghe ROBERTS-BEACH SCHOOL 


Limited number of girls, individual instruction. Special 
courses, concentrated college preparation by teachers 
from college faculties. Outdoor life on ten-acre estate 
near Baltimore. Scholarships. Address Box 400, Catonsville, Md. 


DIstRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington (Suburbs) 

For the higher education of 
National Park Seminary young wome on. Extension 
courses of two years’ collegiate work above high school. Home 
Economics, Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, Music Painting, 
Dramatic Art, systematic study of the Nz onal Capital. 
JAMEs E. AMENT, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., President, Illustrated 
book on request to REGISTRAR, Box 157, Forest Glen, Md. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A Standard College. Endowed. Credit recognised by universities for 
raduat+ work and by State Boards of Education. Degrees gran inted in 
iberal Arts, Music and Home Economics. °C ertificate granted in Sec- 

retarial, Physic al Training and other spe — courses. 6 bulgings. Sasi 

Hall, Gymnasium, Swimmi ing Pool. 7 res. Tennis, Hoc 

catalogue address xz Cc, Woman’ ‘s College, Jacksonville, th. 


STAMMERING — 


Complete and permanent cure effected at Bogue Institute. 
An institution with national patronage, for stammerers only. 
Founded ioor. Scientific treatment—combines training of 
brain with speech organs. Strongly endorsed by medical 
profession. 70-page ner ae with tull particulars, mailed free 
to all stammerers. ss Benjamin N. Bogue, President, 
4291 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


TAMMER more 


a the fear of stammering. Re-education the 
The widely famed Hatfield Method fully 
in an accurate, dependable, worth- 
-**HOW. TO STOP STAMMER- 
Order a copy today. 
Dearborn, Chieago, Llinois 


a 
while book 
ING.” It has inspired thousands. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no st rear ns moot till you get my 
large FREE bookentitled“STA ;.ItsOriginand the 
Advanced Natural Me thod of é = = eS for special tuition 
rate and a FREE copy of “‘The Nat : a Speech Magazine.” 
Largest and best school for stammerers in the world. Write today. 
The North- ‘Western School, 3319 Grand Ave. -Milwaukee »Wis. 


To Mothers— 


LITERARY DIGEST SCHOOLS are 
all honestly represented. To set forth 
the advantages of a school known to 
be trustworthy isa simple matter. To 
name the school where your child 
may have a particular course or train- 
ing requires more thought. 
IF YOU WANT INFORMATION based on ex- 


perience, write tothe Principals of the Schools, or 
consult The Literary Digest School Department. 
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His Best Friends! 


The boys that live in the pages of 
THE AMERICAN BOY are just the 
friends you’d pick for your boy. He 
lives with them the same fascinating 
situations of danger and daring, the 
same homely problems that every boy 
must meet and solve to strengthen his 
character for a useful, sturdy manhood. 
The boy characters in this great boy 
magazine are chosen for their fitness to 
meet and help your boy. “High Benton”, 
figuring in one of the greatest school 
stories ever written, has given hundreds 
of thousarids of boys a clear understand- 
ing of the value of schooling. Next year 
“High Benton, Worker” will take hun- 
dreds of thousands of American boys 
out into the world with him, to see what 
the first job looks like; how the first 
days seem away from home; to give 
them some idea of what faces them 
when they’re “on their own”. 
AMERICAN BOY 

“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 

for Boys in All the World” 

High Benton is just one of the many 
valuable friends Your Boy can know to 
his pleasure and profit through THE 
AMERICAN BOY. Its stories and ar- 
ticles are by the foremost writers-to- 
boys—by men who know the boy heart 
and the boy mind; by men who know 
how to develop boys while they delight 
them, how to guide > boys without preach- 
ing. The spirit of THE AMERICAN 
BOY is clean, live, virile, active, healthy 
in text and illustrations. It has ab- 
sorbing, helpful departments on useful 
hobbies—electricity, carpentry, photog- 
raphy, wireless, athletics, poultry and 
pets for fun and profit. There are 
“Friendly Talks with the Editor” on 
subjects important to your boy, so writ- 
ten that he accepts their ideas and 
ideals. 

Your boy wants THE AMERICAN 
BOY. Subscribe for him, and see the 
happiness this thoughtful gift can mean 
to him—to those boys in whom you’re 
interested. Cut out the coupon! Send 
it now, in time for the Christmas issue. 

$2.50 a year by mail 
25c¢ a copy on news-stands 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 172 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 172 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
P If you want a Christmas Gift Card sent to 
the boy put an (X) in this square () 
Herewith find $2.50, for which send THE AMERIC in 
BOY for one year, beginning with December, 1920, 
Christmas issue to 





















Ever-Cherished 
Christmas Gift 


7 HEN CHRISTMAS candles 





shine; when children shout 
and shake the laden branches of the 
lighted tree, one Christmas gift most 
highly prized is something of lasting 
value that will be possessed and 
prized in after years when he or she 
who gave it has passed away except 
in memory. 





Such a gift is a set of books that will ine 
struct and interest from youth to age. 


And when it comes to such a set there as 
none more fitting than that su perb 
24-volume Reference Library, 











THE NEw 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Frank Moore Colby, A.M.; Talcott 
Williams, LL.D., Litt.D 


Editors: 


The fortunate recipient of this useful and 
valuable gift finds it in youth, in middle 
age and all through life *‘a guide, philos- 
opher and friend;’’ and there is no need 
to say that the donor will never be for- 
gotten, for the volumes always stand a 
monument to good judg ment in selection 
and generosity in giving. THE NEw 
INTERNATIONAL may indeed be truly 
designated as 


The One Superb 
Holiday Remembrance 


With this you'll quite agree if you will have us send 
our 80-paxel llustrated Book,showing Specimen Pages, 
Engravings, Plates in Color, Maps, etc., with informa- 
tion re garding the vclume devoted to our Courses of 
Reading and Study. To find out fully about the work, 


: ¢ 
Simply Send in the Coupon 43 
We are confident you will agree with us 440 
that with THE New INTERNATIONAL as y, < 
an ever-cherished gift to someone in L. D. 
whose welfare you are interested, 4 > 12-20 
you an and will m ike this coming ¢2 
Christmas indeed memorable. 4s DODD, 

40 MEAD & 
DODD, MEAD ;“%  ,C9., inc. 
? 4 Publishers 


Rig 449 Fourth Ave. 
& CO., Inc. a New York City 


New York Re Send me full informa- 


tion regarding The New 
International Encyclo- 


City A AN pedia (Second Edition), 
with details of the present 

“4s Special Price and Monthly 

List of Prize-Questions enabling 


= 47 me to win a $1.25 book each month 
$ N eer = 


ame 


Occupation 
le” Bus. Address 


4 Residence 
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Give Mother a MUELLER for Christmas 


Ask Mother how she would like to have the new MUELLER 
Sink Combination E-3025 (illustrated above) for washing and rinsing 
dishes with a hot water spray — for cleaning vegetables with a cold 
water spray—and to be able to draw hot, cold or tempered water 








from either spout or spray at any time. 


Then arrange with your local plumber to install this efficient and labor-saving 
MUELLER Fixture in your kitchen, to make Mother’s work easier year after year. 


MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 





Built to Wear Without Repair 


The superior quality of 
the materials used in 
MUELLER Fixtures — the 
precision with which they 
are made — the care with 
which they are finished—all 
combine to make them for 
each year of dependable ser- 
vice cost less than other 
fixtures. 

Therefore, when you build 
or remodel, instruct your 
architect, contractor and 
plumber to install only 
MUELLER Fixtures 


because their first cost is practically their 
last cost, making them cheapest in the end. 





7 Point Supremacy 
of Mueller Rapidac Faucets 
1—Made of Muellerite—instead of 
common brass. 
2—Extra Heavy Nickel Plating— 
has lasting lustre 
3—Corrugated Stems—any style 
lever handle at any angle. 
Special Cap Packing — abso- 
lutely water-tight. 
5—Double-pitch Thread — quick 
opening and quick closing. 
6—Cone-seat Washer — prevents 
leakage—reduces wear, 
7—Anti-spreader. Device — stops 
splashing. 











The metal from which 
MUELLER Fixtures are 
made is known as Muellerite 
and contains 85% pure cop- 
per— while common brass 
contains less than 60% 
copper. Muellerite excels 
brass in wear, in resisting 
corrosion, in taking a finer 
finish and in holding a 
heavier nickel-plating — all 
money - saving advantages 
to you. 

All of this is explained in 
“Dependable Plumbing, and 


illustrated in the “Mueller Portfolio of Mod- 
ern Homes”—both mailed free on request. 


H. MUELLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL. 


PHONE BELL 153 


Water, Plumbing and Gas Brass Goods and Tools 


New York City, 145 W. 30th St. 


Phone Watkins 5397 


Sarnia, Ont., Canada 


San Francisco, 635 Mis-ion St., 


Phone Sutter 3577 


Mueller Metals Co., Pt. Huron, Mich., Makers of “Red Tip” Brass Rod; Brass and Copper Tubing: Forgings and 
Castings in Brass, Bronze and Aluminum; Die Castings in White Metal and Aluminum; also ScrewMachined Products. 
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THE “PARLIAMENT OF MAN” AT GENEVA 


NDER THE BARE BROWN RAFTERS of the Hall 

of Reformation in Geneva, two hundred and forty-one 

delegates, representing forty-one nations with a total 
population of 1,100,000,000, or nearly two-thirds of all the people 
of the world, met on November 15, in the name of these war- 
weary millions, to attempt an “equitable and lasting peaceful 
organization of the world’s relations.’ Within the building no 
bunting or other touch of color relieved the austerity of the 
picture, and among the delegates, we are told, ‘“‘not a sign of a 
single military or naval uniform was visible,” altho the old Swiss 
city on Lake Leman was ablaze with 


enemy States, Austria and Bulgaria.” ‘‘The existence of the 
League as a powerful agency for peace is not debatable,” insists 
this Syracuse paper. Many other journals confess to a like 
inability to detect in the proceedings at Geneva any resemblance 
to either a funeral or an autopsy. The impressive inaugural 
ceremonies, says the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), ‘‘sug- 
gest anything but obsequies’’; and the New York World (Dem.) 
remarks that if the gathering in the Hall of Reformation is really 
a wake, then the corpse is a very lively one. President Wilson 
announces that he ‘‘looks forward with perfect confidence’ to 

the League’s ‘“‘inereasing usefulness 





the flags of all the member nations in 
honor of the fateful first meeting of 
the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions. Charles A. Selden, a New York 
Evening Post correspondent, who was 
present when Congress declared war, 
saw the German delegates walk into 
the Hall of Mirrors to sign the Treaty 
of Versailles, and shared the thrill of 
armistice night in France, reports that 
“‘as an emotional experience none of 


In response to many 


the Innocents,’’ from 


Or read it again. 





DID YOU READ ITP 


printing, on page 62, 


30. The matter is vital and urgent. If 
you did not read the article when it first 
appeared, turn to page 62 and read it now. 


and suceess.”’ And after the Assembly 
had been in session a week, a Geneva 
correspondent of the New York Trib- 
une (Rep.) cabled the following im- 
pressions: 


requests, we are re- 
‘* The Slaughter of 


our issue of October ' , 
‘The League threatens to grow in 


influence faster than most persons an- 
ticipated and some desired. 

‘‘America will be disappointed if it 
expects to find some deserters from 
this League to another association 
with a similar object. 








these things had the reach or depth of 

this meeting in the little old Quaker-meeting-house-like structure 
in Geneva. They were endings of old things; this the beginning 
of something new.” Broadly speaking, says Mr. Hoover's 
Washington Herald (Ind.), the League Assembly “is the lower 
house of the first ‘parliament of man’ ever summoned to pass 
upon. world affairs.”’ It is ‘‘a landmark in the development of 
international cooperation,’ in the opinion of the Rochester 
Times-Union (Ind.),which is convineed that this gathering affords 
“eloquent evidence of the fact that a newer and more hopeful 
spirit is abroad in the world and will not be dispelled.”’ ‘‘ There 
is a vacant chair at the council-table,”’ notes the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Dem.); and it adds: ‘‘ Whether America finally consents 
to occupy it may be determined, in part at least, by what use 
the forty-one nations now at Geneva make of the uncompleted 
organization for world peace.” 

Does this event make ridiculous the many confident post- 
election announcements in this country that the League of 
Nations is ‘‘deceased’’? The League’s newspaper friends and 
champions emphatically insist that it does, while others either 
aver that the apparent evidences of vitality are purely illusory 
or else warn us that it is still too early to judge whether the 
Assembly is a growing or a moribund organization. ‘‘ People 
who say the League is dead are in the position of a man who 
denies that life-insurance companies exist because he is unwill- 
ing to insure his own property,’’ says the Syracuse Herald (Ind.); 
and as evidence that it is not only alive but growing, it reminds 
us that, in addition to the forty-one member nations, “fifteen 
others have applied for admission, among them two of the former 


‘Practically every one of the forty- 
one member states is keenly anxious to have America join this 
League, for it is a question of this League or no League. 

‘*A large majority of the countries would welcome an applica- 
tion for membership by Germany. This, however, is not likely 
to be made as long as the French threaten to withdraw if Ger- 
many is admitted. 

‘‘This international conference, which many thought would 
only be a harmless debating society, has about it an air of reality. 
It gives signs of vitality and offers promise of developing into a 
real association of free nations united with the common purpose 
of preserving world peace. 

**The old order still persists, but it is feeling the pressure for a 
change from the time-worn procedure of international diplomacy 
and is gradually making concessions to the new order. On the 
other hand, it would be inaccurate to say that the spirit of inter- 
nationalism preddminates, for nationalism still dominates the 
Assembly.” 


The Assembly meets under conditions which provide the 
severest possible test of its vitality, notes the Springfield Union 
(Rep.), which adds: ‘‘From every point of view the future of 
the League is problematical, tho it may have a saving strength 
in the general feeling that without such an organization the na- 
tions might run into chaos.”” And the New York Globe (Rep.) 
tells us that ‘‘the future of the League of Nations will not be 
secure until Russia, Germany, and the United States become 
members, with the obligations and responsibilities of members.”’ 

Turning to those papers that flatly reject the Assembly’s 
activities as evidence of the League’s vitality, we read in the 
Detroit Free Press (Rep.) that ‘‘to say the Wilson League has 
life because the Assembly shows signs of activity is a good deal 





like announcing that a snake is alive beeause its tail moves.”’ 
And to make clearer its analogy of the snake’s tail the Detroit 
paper goes on to say: 


“Under the program settled upon at Versailles, the League 
Council controlled by the Great Powers is the whole thing. It 
is charged with the authority to determine policies, settle dis- 
putes, organize a world court, and decide questions of peace 
and war. It has the authority to invoke Article X. It is the 
supers.ate, the world overlord, the boss of mankind. 

“The Assembly is s’pposed to be only an unimportant, 
incidental part of the machinery. We believe it was Mr. Wilson 
himself who pronounced it little 
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ania; they see in the action of certain South-American delegates 
an effort to involve the Monroe Doctrine; and Mr. Hearst, at 
least, finds fresh evidence of the League’s domination by Great 
Britain. Of the Vilna incident the Cleveland News (Rep.) says: 


“Three days after its Geneva meeting began—the first ses- 
sion of its Assembly, or lower chamber—the League of Nations 
ordered a foree of British, French, Belgian, and Spanish troops 
sent into Lithuania to preserve order. This action under 
Article X or Article XI of the Paris Covenant is said to have 
been agreed to by the governments supplying the troops and is 
supposed to prove that ‘the League has teeth if needed.’ 

“Tt must be admitted that 





more than a debating society; 
and those who undertook to de- 
fend the provision which gives 
the British Empire six represen- 
tatives in the body as against our 
one did so on the general ground 
that the Assembly doesn’t 
amount to anything anyhow. 
The Assembly is, in fact, designed 
to be a sop for the befooling of 
small, gullible states that other- 
wise might noc be willing to place 
themselves under a yoke fitted 
for their necks by the Great 
Powers.” 

“The delegates at Geneva are 
merely going through the mo- 
tions of peace-making,” avers 
the Pittsburgh Chronicle Tele- 
graph (Rep.), which adds: ‘‘The 
first concerted, constructive, de- 
pendable effort for world peace 
that has been made since the 
last Hague Conference will take 
place shortly after the next 
March 4, and America, with 
President Harding, will lead the 
way.” Itcharacterizes the Con- 
vention of the Assembly as ‘“‘the 
swan-song of the League,” and 
asserts that ‘“‘the great majority 
of white people, numbering 400,- 
000,000, stand outside the League, 
and, therefore, give it no loyal- 
ty.” The Kansas City Times 
(Rep.) remarks ironically that 
the Assembly has not yet found 
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PRESIDENT OF THE LEAGUE ASSEMBLY. 
Paul Hymans, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, who de- 
clares that “‘ The League of Nations is not and must not be a 
superstate which aims at absorbing national sovereignties or 
reducing them to bondage.” 


the League has lost no time in 
showing the accuracy of a chief 
objection to the Wilson League 
in the minds of American voters 
—the fact that it threatened 
the sending of American boys 
to distant places to do police 
duty or fight in wars of no con- 
cern to America.” 


What was interpreted in some 
quarters as a challenge to thx 
Monroe Doctrine was a request 
(afterward withdrawn) by Bolivia 
and Peru for a revision of their 
weaty with Chile. As to the 
dominance of British influence 
ip the League, that is indicated 
by Mr. Hearst’s New York 
American in the following edi- 
torial paragraphs: 


**As soon as the Assembly met 
for organization the delegates 
were presented with a ready- 
made set of rules, prepared by 
Sir Eric Drummond, the British 
general secretary, a good British 
Tory, appointed at a salary of 
$50,000 a year to direct the 
affairs of the League. The dele- 
gates of the forty-two nations 
promptly adopted the rules pre- 
pared in advance by the British 
secretary-general. 

“The personnel of the com- 
missions was also selected by the 
British general manager and, by 
a coincidence, the two most im- 
portant committees are headed 








time to attend to the disarma- 

ment of the world; and it adds: ‘‘Happily the weather is 
pleasant in Geneva, the hotels comfortable, and the acoustics 
of the assembly hall almost perfect.” The New York Tribune 
(Rep.) points out that ‘‘in an exact sense, the League as 
formulated by the Paris Conference has been joined by no 
nation,”’ because— 


*‘ An integral ard important part of the plan is that the United 
States should name one of the nine members of the League’s 
controlling Council. The abstention of the United States from 
membership thus in itself alters the League—changes, as it were, 
its center of gravity.” : 


Partly pathetic and partly ironic, notes Harvey’s Weekly, is 
the vacant chair at Geneva where Uncle Sam was to have sat, 
in view of the fact that “this assemblage never would have been 
held, the League of Nations never would have been formed, 
but for the unhesitating assumption that this country would be 
a member.” But our absence is justified by events, in the 
opinion of many observers. Thus they point with alarm to the 
Assembly’s call for an international force to be sent to Vilna 
to preserve peace while a” plebiscite is taken to determine 
whether the district shall be assigned to Poland or to Lithu- 


respectively by the two ablest 
British Tories, Lord Robert Cecil and Arthur Balfour.” 

“Far from warranting the happy belief that the League at 
Geneva is functioning for peace, the report of unimpassioned 
observers of its daily proceedings makes it seem more and more 
as if it were functioning for war,’’ remarks the New York 
Herald (Rep.), which goes on to say: 


“Between the Council and the Assembly the jealousies of 
jurisdiction and potency are already manifesting themselves in 
a most distressing fashion. ...... 

‘*But far more important than these interior disorders are the 
broad evidences of inherent powerlessness to agree or to act 
upon such questions as those which the League was supposed 
to handle with suavity and celerity. 

**Spain, a neutral in the late war, is impelled by protests at 
home to deny that she will participate with a small detachment 
of troops in the enforcement of the League’s policy with regard 
to the Polish-Lithuanian dispute. In other words, Spain holds 
back from the performance of a military obligation under Article 
XVI of the Covenant because public opinion at home is opposed 
to that sort of employment for her soldiers. ...... 

‘‘We are already getting an impressive object-lesson of what 
might have been. There is not only Poland-Lithuania, but also 
Armenia. There are Greece, Turkey, Bulgaria acting on national 
interests and ready to fight, League or no League. 
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‘‘And all are saying that if the United States would only 
come in everything would go as sweetly and serenely as a wedding 
march, which means that if the United States were involved it 
would have a practical monopoly of the police job for the world.” 


In a message to President Wilson President Paul Hymans, of 
the League of Nations Assembly, said: 

“The Assembly recognizes that you have done perhaps more 
than any other man to lay the foundations of the League. It 
feels confident that the present meetings will greatly advance 
those principles of cooperation between all nations which you 
have done so much to promote.” 


This message, in the opinion of many papers, emphasizes the 
irony of our non-membership in the League. ‘It is the dis- 
tinction of the United States that it is the only civilized nation 
that is unrepresented at Geneva by reason of its own voluntary 
action,” notes the New York World (Dem.); and in the New 
York Times, another Democratic journal, we read: 


“Thoughtful Americans do not conceal their mortification and 
regret that this nation is not represented at Geneva. We belong 
there. We ought to be in the League, if only to help perfect 
it and guide its first steps. Now that the prejudices and vio- 
lences of the election have subsided, there is a general and an 
obvious feeling that the United States is playing a shabby part 
in standing aside, when nearly all the other Powers are striving 
to shape an instrument of peace and civilization.” 

The League to Enforce Peace points out that the total budget 
of the League of Nations for 1921 is only $4,200,000, of which 
the share of the United States, if she were a member, would be 
only $220,296, or ‘‘almost exactly one-tenth of 1 per cent. of 
what we spent on armaments during a single year before the 
war, or something like one two-thousandth of 1 per cent. of what 
the direct cost of our belligerency reached in 1918.” And the 
New York Evening Post (Ind.), discussing the contention of 
Senator Borah and many Republican newspapers that the troops 
for Vilna prove it a League for war rather than for peace, says: 


“The answer to Borah is that the League did not order 
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Copyrighted by MeCutcheon. 
ALL THEY ASK IS.TO GET HIM INTO THE GAME. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


troops to be sent into Lithuania. The League recommended, 
and the nations who agreed to participate in the police expe- 
dition did so voluntarily. The answer to Borah is supplied by 
the Spanish Government, which was to take part in the expe- 


dition and now announces that it has changed its mind. Those 
nations who will send troops will do so of their own free will 
and because they recognize that they can well afford to employ 
a regiment for the peaceful settlement of a dispute which, if it 
leads to war, might cost them a good many regiments. 

“The problem that has arisen in the case of Lithuania was 
foreseen by friends of the League idea long before the Covenant 
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was drafted. It was foreseen that occasions for police duty 
might arise, and it was the assumption from the beginning that 
the task would fall upon the nations nearest to the seat of 
trouble. The possibility of American troops employed on police 
duty in Europe, or of European troops on this side of the Atlantic, 
was dismissed as an absurdity. The action of the League last 
week was in line with this principle.” 











THE SPECTATORS’ GALLERY. 


—Clubb in the Rochester Heraid. 


Concerning the request of Bolivia and Peru, which some 
observers regarded as a gesture against the Monroe Doctrine, 
the Democratic Baltimore Sun says: 


“Those who during the recent campaign saw in the League 
of Nations Covenant a deadly menace to the Monroe Doctrine 
may well feel a little ashamed of their fears when they note the 
action taken at Geneva with regard to the Tacna-Arica ques- 
tion, which has so long constituted an international triangle of 
danger to Chile, Bolivia, and Peru. Not unnaturally, this 
seemed one of the problems which might. be submitted to the 
League for adjustment. It involved merely a question of arbi- 
tration by a non-partizan tribunal, and was in its essence pre- 
cisely one of the matters which would logically come within the 
scope of an association designed to prevent war. The South- 
American countries concerned were, it is stated, quite willing to 
invoke the good offices of the League, but they withdrew their 
request at the suggestion of Old-World delegates, who feared the 
sensibilities of this country might be offended by even the 
remote appearance of intruding upon the sacred jurisdiction 
established by Mr. Monroe in his famous doctrine. 

“In point of fact, of course, as is pointed out in a dispateh 
from Washington, arbitration of the Tacna-Arica dispute does 
not come anywhere within the realm of the Monroe Doctrine. 
The King of Great Britain and the King of Spain have acted 
as arbitrators in South-American boundary questions in the 
past, and the League might do so with even less suspicion. That 
it holds aloof even from the performance of such a service lest 
it should create a false impression indicates how greatly exag- 
gerated was the campaign panic of the Monroe doctrinites. It 
seems that the League of Nations is not only not a ‘Meddle- 
some Matty,’ but is an exceedingly well-mannered lady of most 
delicate instinets, who has not the slightest desire in this world 
to kidnap Mr. Monroe’s favorite baby.” 





MR. HOOVER’S LABOR PLANS 


66 F HAPPIER AUGURY than dozens of pretentious 
industrial conferences or barrels of sermons by em- 
ployers to their men,” is Herbert Hoover’s presence 

at the council table of organized labor, remarks one editor. 

Here, agrees another, is a really hopeful prospect of getting a 

















“UP TO YOU, CLD FELLOW.” 


—Greene in the New York Evening Post. 


new industrial order out of the present chaos. Even now, ob- 
serves a Virginia daily mindful of the many recent declarations 
of war over the open-shop issue, the outlook for industrial peace 
“is not bright, but if the agitators in both camps can be supprest 
and the chips are removed from their shoulders, the sound- 
thinking Americans among them will find a satisfactory way out.” 
In the labor-camp, at least, the “‘agitators’’ are being removed— 
to the immense satisfaction of all but our most radical newspapers 
—and organized labor is being given credit for shaking off what 
looks like a chip on its own shoulder in seriously taking up the 
problem of increased production. And the New York Tribune 
hints that if the union shop can satisfy the employer on the score 
of production, there need be little worry about that ‘open-shop”’ 
challenge from the employers’ associations. No one realizes 
more keenly than does Mr. Hoover that it is no simpie matter 
to find a way out of our recurrent industrial difficulties. He 
has been through two industrial conferences, the second of which 
laid down a program outlining a permanent relationship between 
capital and labor, but as the New York Evening Post sadly notes, 
there has been no genuine attempt to take advantage of these 
recommendations, or to work out ‘‘a thorough test between the 
union-shop and the open-shop principles on their merits.” What 
has happened, it says, is what usually happens: ‘‘When busi- 
ness is booming and labor is scarce, the union shop makes head- 
way for the simple reason that the employer can afford to make 
concessions; when business slumps and labor is more than plenti- 
ful, the employer believes that his day has come, and we have 
a drive for the open shop.” 

In Mr. Hoover’s conferences with the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, at Washington, there was 
simply an exchange of ideas and experiences. No remedy was 
advocated, he says, that was more than a suggestion, and in his 
opinion ‘‘there will have to be many more similar conferences 
before something can be set forth that will advance the stabiliza- 
tion of industry, so that ‘output will generally approximate 
demand over longer periods of time than has been the experience 
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of the commercial world.” Mr. Hoover’s own industrial pro- 
gram was outlined in a speech delivered before the Federated 
American Engineering Societies, at Washington, just after his 
election as president of that body. It is the engineer’s duty, 
according to the most famous living member of the profession, 
to eliminate waste in production. At present, there exists a 
“‘three-phase”’ waste: 


“1. From intermittent employment. 

**2. From unemployment that arises in shifting industrial 
currents. 

**3. From strikes and lockouts....... 

‘In the elimination of the great waste and misery of inter- 
mittent employment and unemployment we need at once 
coordination in economic groups. For example, our engineers 
have pointed time and again to the bituminous-coal industry, 
where the bad economie functioning of that industry results in 
an average of but 180 days of employment per annum, where 
a great measure of solution could be had if a basis of cooperation 
could be found among the coal operators, the coal-miners, the 
railways, and the great consumers. The combined result would 
be a higher standard of living for the employee, a reduced 
risk to the operator, and fundamental expansion of economic life 
by cheaper fuel. 

“‘With our necessary legislation against combination and the 
lack of any organizing force to bring about this cooperation, the 
industry is helpless unless we can develop some method of 
governmental interest, not in governmental ownership, but in 
stimulation to cooperation in better organization. 

“Tn help against the misery in the great field of seasonal and 
other unemployment we indeed need an expansion and better 
organization of our local and Federal labor exchanges. We have 
a vast amount of industry, seasonal in character, which must 
shift its labor complement to other industries. The individual 
worker is helpless to find the contacts necessary to make this 
shift unless the machinery for this purpose is provided for him.” 

The one ‘‘mitigating measure” everybody is agreed on is col- 
lective bargaining. But its universal application breaks down 
“in the method of its execution.”” Mr. Hoover believes that the 
conclusions of the Second Industrial Conference on this point 
ought to be given renewed consideration. The conference held in 
Mr. Hoover's words, 


“That over representation the 


where there was a conflict 

















SOME EMPLOYERS’ IDEA OF “ NORMALCY.” 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


determination should be left to a third and independent party. 
It also proposed that each party should have the right to sum- 
mon skill and experience to its assistance. It further proposed 
that where one of the parties at dispute refused to enter upon 
collective bargaining the entire question should be referred to 
an independent tribunal for investigation as to the right and 
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ACT I.-—TIME, LAST YEAR, 


Capital and Labor discovered speaking. 
LABOR—* Curses on yeh! At last I have yeh at me mercy! 
Yield to me demands or I strike and close you down!”’ 
CAPITAL (turning pale around gills)—‘‘ Oh, have mercy! 
of me wives and children!” 


Think 


CURTAIN. 
Eprrogc—Time, 1924. 








“CAPITAL AND LABOR,” A THRILLING DRAMA IN TWO ACTS AND AN EPILOG 


Capirat—* Ah, ha! The tables are turned! Now it is my 
time to gloat! (Gloats loudly ii] make you suffah!"” (Shows 
the papers!) 

LABOR—‘ My Gawd, the ravers A thousand curses — ay, 
1,500! ”’ CURTAIN 

Radicals elect Debs President. 
McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 








ACT II.—-TIME, THE PRESENT. 


Capital and Labor discovered speaking 








wrong of the whole dispute, but only for investigation and 
report.” 

Coming to the practical problem of hours and wages, Mr. 
Hoover declares that first of all the worker should enjoy a 
high standard of living and should have leisure ‘‘for citizenship, 
for recreation, for family life.’’ ‘‘There is no greater economic 
fallacy than the doctrine that to decrease the hours below these 
primary considerations makes for employment of greater num- 
bers, and it is an equal certainty that the eighty-four-hour week 
of some employment transgresses these fundamentals to a point 
of inhumanity.” 

To an engineer interested in maximum production, ‘‘the 
deadening result of the same payment to good and bad skill 
alike” is abhorrent. So Mr. Hoover suggests the use of a new 
device “in encouragement of individual interest and effort by 
creating two or three levels of wage in agreements for each trade, 
the position of each man in such scale to be based upon com- 
parative skill and character.” 

“This plan should be developed upon the principle of extra 
compensation for added skill and performance by an agreed 
basic wage. In order to give confidence, the classification under 
such seales must be passed upon by representatives of the 
workers in each shop or department. This plan is now being 
successfully experimented with.” 

Mr. Hoover thinks great good has come from the “‘shop-com- 
mittee” experiment, and he would have organized labor ‘“‘ extend 
more widely its adoption of the principles of a shop committee, 
setiling its problems of wage and conditions of labor in general 
agreement and applying its energies through shop-committee 
organization to development of production as well as to the 
correction of incidental grievance.” The “open-shop” issue 
is touched but briefly: 

“There would be little outery against the closed shop if it 
were closed in order to secure unity of purpose in constructive 
increase of production by offering to the employer the full value 
of the worker’s mind and effort as well as his hand.” 


Mr. Hoover has watched the,growth of the great association 
of national scope among both workers and employers, but this 
‘should not and must not be contemplated as an alinement for 
battle. Battle quickly loses its rules of sporssmanship and adopts 
the rules of barbarism.’ Rather let these organizations “be 
considered as a fortunate development of influential groups 
through which skill and mutual consideration can be assembled 
for cooperation in the solution of these questions.”” Then we 
could work out a new economic system, ‘‘based neither on the 


capitalism of Adam Smith nor upon the socialism of Karl 
Marx,” but on ‘‘a_ third 
dividual initiative, that stimulates it through protection from 
domination.” 

That Mr. Hoover has been selected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as a general mediator to seek peaceful settlement 


alternative, that preserves in- 


of disputes between capital and labor has been denied by 
Federation officials. ‘‘Neither Mr. Hoover nor any other man 
outside of the President of the United States” could fill such a 
position, said one. 

Yet the Washington correspondent of the Newark News 
sees a deep significance in the fact that Mr. Gompers and 
the other labor leaders have called upon this distinguished 
engineer for advice. This correspondent recalls the intimate 
relations which Mr. Gompers has enjoyed during the last 
eight years with the Labor Department and other bureaus of 
the Democratic Administration, which ‘“‘have gone far to sus- 
tain his leadership and to bring him useful prestige.”” With the 
Democrats about to make their exit there arises the necessity 
for Mr. Gompers to make new connections. The writer in the 
Newark daily continues: 


‘‘As a matter of political necessity, Mr. Gompers must have a 
liaison with the new ruling powers, and therein lies the explana- 
tion of the reason why, at this juncture, Mr. Hoover is called upon 
to furnish recommendations as to a policy upon which the Federa- 
tion will base its opposition to the growing movements for the 
open shop and for the enactment of legislation prohibiting strikes 
on public utilities engaged in interstate commerce. 

‘In other words, organized labor, or at least the conservative 
end of it, by establishing a bond of sympathy and understanding 
with Mr. Hoover, hopes to utilize him as a bridge for gaining con- 
nection with the Harding Administration, or, in any event, to 
have within the circle of the new President an individual who 
knows them and who will speak for them in the vital affairs of 
the new administration touching labor.” 


As labor faces a ‘“‘slackening up”’ of industry, with unemploy- 
ment becoming more general, it naturally takes a conciliatory 
attitude toward capital, say several editors. Yet whatever may 
be the cause, dailies like the New York Tribune and Wall Street 
Journal are delighted with the prospect of a labor campaign for 
increased production. According to a New York Evening Post 
dispatch from Washington, the Federation leaders who met there 
last month “‘urged cooperation between the ‘scientists of indus- 
try’ and the representatives of labor, to the end that the value 
of output be increased by intensive use of the plant and that 
rising costs be thus balanced rather than by wage cut.” 


i 
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OPENING LENINE’S “TREASURE-HOUSE” 


ITHIN WALLS BUILT HIGH by years of war and 
revolution, behind doors close guarded by Trotzky’s 
soldiers, the Russian treasure-house awaits the ad- 

venturer with the key of gold. ‘‘In the south there are millions 
of bushels of wheat awaiting export, and oil-wells have been 
running unchecked so long that they have had to bank them up 
and form lakes of oil.” “‘There is £1,000,000 worth of timber 
lying at Archangel and other ports on the White Sea.” The 
Siberian seaboard contains ‘‘ probably the world’s greatest un- 
developed coal and oil deposits, with the fishing off-coast equal 
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BUSINESS IS BUSINESS. 
Keep your eyes open, John ! 
(London 


Cheney in The Passing Show 


to that of Alaska.’’ Do merehant adventurers come not to buy, 
but to sell? The advocates of trade relations with Russia tell 
us, then, that British firms have contracted to deliver $20,- 
000,000 worth of goods to Russia and that Mr. Washington D. 
Vanderlip has arranged the sale of American goods worth $3,- 
000,000,000, including little items like 5,000 locomotives, 50,000 
box ears, 10,000 airplanes, and 25,000,000 pairs of shoes. Can 
Russia pay for all these things? Yes, says Mr. Vanderlip, on 
his way back from his business conferences with Lenine; they 
will be paid for in “gold, platinum, furs, oil products, manganese, 
copper, timber, wood-pulp, flax, hides, grains, and other raw 
materials.” 

All this is ‘good news, 
ing for a large number of skeptical and practical-minded editors, 
but unfortunately Mr. Vanderlip is practically the only one who 


’ 


’ observes the New York Times, speak- 


tells it to us. 
said that nothing can be shipped immediately except a little flax.” 
After several years of railroad construction on long-time credits, 
perhaps something may be produced in Russia, ‘if the Bol- 
sheviki can make the people work.’’ And as for gold, says The 
Times, ‘‘doubtless some of the old supply is left, but the Rouma- 
nian Government has a good legal claim on the first $125,000,000 
of it that may go abroad.” ‘‘Mr. Vanderlip doubtless believes 
what he says,’’ concludes the New York paper; ‘“‘but he comes 
from Los Angeles, a city where long contemplation of the climate 


**Everybody else who has come out of Russia has 


has developed the lens of the human eye into a high-power 
magnifying instrument, and close association with motion- 
picture press-agents has induced a carelessness in arithmetic.”’ 
It is all very well, agree other writers in the press, for the Soviet 
Government to open the doors of the Muscovite treasure-house, 
but what if the treasure-house is empty? Washington authori- 
ties quoted in the d’spatches deny that Russia possesses appre- 
ciable quantities of products and commodities for export. The 
Russian trade commissioners, observes the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, ‘‘will not get far till they can persuade the world that 
they have marketable merchandise, which is their own property, 
to offer, and ean carry it from the place of production to the point 
of export.”’ Russian agents have been trying to make Copen- 
hagen a center for trade with Soviet Russia, but without much 
suceess, according to The Ledger, which quotes a Danish Cabinet 
Minister as having said recently: 

‘*How ean Russia sell the goods when she hasn’t them to sell? 
Even the source from which Russia obtains her money is ques- 
tioned. Before Russia can hope to meet the world on even terms 
she must show that she has the goods and ean deliver them.” 

And we read further in the editorial columns of the Phila- 
delphia daily: 

“The very important East Asiatic Association has thus far 
declined to take part in any proceedings looking toward the 
resumption of trade, and the opinions of many are guided by 
the attitude of this influential organization. The Soviet author- 
ities (indirectly) deposited 2,000,000 gold rubles in Copenhagen 
last summer as an earnest of future payments for commodities. 
At the same time they sent 17,000,000 kroner to Stockholm and 
32,000,000 rubles to Norway. But even with these financial 
‘hostages,’ easily capable of being converted into corruption 
funds, they have been unable to convince the hard-headed 
Seandinavian trader of their solvency and their capacity to 
produce and to transport as well as to pay.” 

Protests against the British trade agreement with Soviet 
Russia, recently announced by Premier Lloyd George, are based 
largely on the implied de-facto recognition of that Government. 
The New York Tribune declares that ‘‘to take Lenine and his 
system into fellowship is to abandon those in Russia who fought 
for civilization and democratic ideals.’ ‘‘Prudence, as well as 
the claims of morality, forbid strengthening a Russia which in 
its foreign relations avows its deliberate purpose to wage un- 
ceasing war and which in its domestic policy is devoted to 
To make such a trade agreement with ‘‘ the 
‘a moral lapse” on 


strangling liberty.” 
Lenine autocracy’’ seems very much like 
Britain’s part. Lloyd George will be held responsible; yet, says 
The Tribune, he is being pushed on by two powerful influences: 


‘ 


‘One consisis of the British Labor party, which, so far as the 
Russian question is concerned, is controlled by a small group 
of intellectuals who are in sympathy with revolutionary ideas. 
Joined to them in advocacy of recognition are the commercial 
interests which, not looking far ahead and bothering little about 
principles, would capture the Russian market before others 
arrive.” 

The new British policy is described by the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer as “‘opportunism without ethical justification.” In a 
series of editorials the New York Times attacks the new British 
policy as unwise and noi exactly fair to the nation’s Allies. The 
Times notes first that the pieture presented by the successive 
announcemerts from London “‘is one of a negotiation tending 
rapidly toward a treaty of peace and firm friendship.’’ The 
conditions upon which Mr. Lloyd George was willing on June 30 
“are of profound interest to other nations.” 
would 


to resume trade 
The first condition was that “the Soviet Government 
refrain from hostile actions and propaganda, directed against 
British institutions.”” The Moscow Government, comments 
The Times, ‘will be left entirely free to continue its propaganda 
for the overthrow of ‘capitalistic’ governmenis other than that 
of Great Britain.”” We read further: 


“The second condition requires the Soviet Government to 
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“ NEXT!” 


McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


CAN TRADE 
refrain ‘from any attempt by military action or propaganda 
to encourage the peoples of Asia in any form of action hostile to 
British interests or the British Empire.’ This, we may well 
suppose, is the paramount consideration for Great Britain, the 
chief motive that prompted the negotiations. . . . England is 
strengthened, undoubcedly, but the Soviet Government is 
strengthened to an incalculable degree, and that is the serious 
matter for the Russian people who have suffered from its crimes 
and oppressions, who must continue to suffer until the day of its 
overthrow. It is a serious matter for other nations not bene- 
ficiaries of these agreements, whos» apprehensions of danger 
to peace and civilization from a continuance of Soviet rule 
will not be calmed by measures that confirm its power.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Arthur Brisbane writes admiringly in 
the Hearst newspapers—generally critical of everything British— 
about how ‘‘the English, level-headed world-traders, demand 
renewal of trade with Russia and urge France to get down to 
business and give up squandering hundreds of millions trying 
to recover from Russia the Czar’s debts that Russia could not 
pay if she wanted to.” 

While sympathizers with the 
arrangement with Britain as a triumph, it is in reality their 
says the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which 


3olsheviki will consider their 


‘first serious defeat,” 
does not believe that ‘“‘the bizarre Russian experiment can sur- 
vive the test of comparison that will follow the reopening of free 
commercial and cultural intercourse.”’ 

An interesting presentation of the Russian view of the new 
trade arrangement comes from Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, 
Soviet representative in the United States. The results of the 
signing of the agreement are likely to be as follows, says a writer 
who sums up points made by Mr. Martens in arecent interview 
in the New York Call: 

“1. The present régime in 
strengthened by the event. 

“2. At the same time the leaders of that régime will be faced 
with the acid test of their careers. 

**3. The polity, power, vision, and energy of Lenine and his 
associates will be tested in the solving of the great problem of 
reconstruction of the largest Aryan nation in the world under 
an hitherto untried form of government. 

‘4. The result will determine whether a government so con- 
stituted and so founded can long endure. 


Russia will be tremendously 


SUCCEED WHERE 


WRONG KEYS. 


~Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 
THE SWORD HAS FAILED ? ; 

**5. Trade with Russia, while it will stabilize Europe for the 
time being, will not solve the various economic problems of the 
European nations, and the revolutions in the various countries 
will go forward to their various culminations. 

“6. France will be the only nation to back counter-revolu- 
tionary plots against Russia; not even America will be able to 
aid Poland should Poland attempt to move again against Russia. 

“7. The fruits of the Russian revolution will never be lost; 
the victory of the peasants and workers will never be wrested 
from them by imperialism of any type whatsoever.” 

A draft of the agreement between Great Britain and Russia 
has been published in London dispatches. While it is subject 
to modification, London correspondents generally believe that 
it will form the basis of the final document. Its most important 
provisions may be summed up as follows: 

Great Britain and Russia agree to remove all difficulties in the 
way of trade between the two countries, except in arms and 
munitions. Each is to appoint agents, having the usual im- 
munities accorded diplomats, to carry out the agreement and to 
develop trade. The Russian Government ‘“‘recognizes its 
liability to pay compensation to British subjects in respect of 
goods supplied or services rendered to it or to the former Govern- 
ment of Russia, or to Russian citizens, for which payment has not 
been made owing to the Russian revolution.”’ The British 
Government on its part agrees not to attach any gold, securi- 
ties, or commodities exported by Russia in payment for imports 
or as security for such payment. 

It should be noted that the British Government has formally 
announced its recognition of the principle that the present Russian 
Government can not repudiate the debts of former govern- 
ments. This refers to the old Russian debt to France. 

While the Wrangel defeat is held primarily responsible for the 
willingness of Great Britain to come to terms with the Bol- 
sheviki, Mr. Washington D. Vanderlip’s recent sensational 
declarations are mentioned in the dispatches as ‘‘a spur to 
hasten Great Britain’s conclusion of a trade pact.’’ Mr. Vander- 
lip insists that our Congress will before many months recognize 
the Lenine régime and reopen trade with Russia. The Wash- 
ington dispatches, however, indicate that the Administration 
still holds to the non-recognition policy embodied in the Colby 
note to Poland. 
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THE SEVEN MILLERS OF KANSAS 


ANSAS IS MAKING AN EXPERIMENT for the entire 
nation. Her Industrial Court, Governor Allen’s crea- 
tion for the settlement of industrial disputes and the 

outlawing of strikes, has called seven Topeka millers to answer 
charges that they are curtailing production of flour to affect 
prices. Thus not only is ‘‘a new angle of the Industrial Court 
brought to our attention,’ notes the Wichita Beacon, but ‘the 
ease before the Court is the first of its kind ever tried; it marks 


a new chapter in jurisprudence.” ‘‘ Last win- 


the interest rate was high. This Industrial Court promptly 
abolished this practice. In one instance it decided a case in favor 
of the miners in forty-eight hours which walking delegates and 
paid agitators had been trying for years to remedy.” 

In other words, says the Boston Transcript, ‘‘it represents a 
square deal, with the rights of the people closely in hand.” 
The defendant millers, however, assert that they also have rights. 
While admitting that several have curtailed their output and 
one or two have suspended operations for the present, they de- 
clare that ‘‘sound business reasons,” and not a desire to keep up 
prices, caused them to act as they did. 





ter labor came under the jurisdiction of the 
Court for restricting production in an essen- 
tial industry (coal); this year capital is under 
its serutiny,’’ we are reminded by the South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 

The working out of the Kansas Court’s 
present problem, namely, whether millers are 
in agreement to curtail flour production, thus 
creating an artificial shortage in a necessary 
staple and raising priees, “‘ must either justify 
the existence of the Court or condemn it to 
oblivior,” thinks the Chieago Tribune, and 
the Grand Rapids Press agrees that the Court 
“has yet to demonstrate its right to per- 


maneney.” The Tribune goes on: 


“Tt will be remembered that organized 
labor throughout the United States protested 
the establishment of the Court. It was de- 
nounced as a new weapou of capitalism for 
the enslavement of labor. In the Kansas 
miners’ troubles its operation brought new 
and vehement objection, not only from the 
miners but from all organized labor. 

“‘Now the shoe is on the other foot. Capi- 
tal, at least in so far as it is represented by 
the millers cited, is to learn just what power 
the Court really has. If the Court proves 
that it can and will work both ways it will 
set a precedent which is likely to establish 
similar courts in every State in the Union. 
When it appeared to be designed solely to 


THE 


of the 








JUDGE. 

Judge W. L. Huggins, of the Kansas 
Industrial Court, says that 
far as I know, this is the first case 
kind which 
in the whole world.” 


“Only a lack of orders has caused a de- 
erease of production,” they say. The price 
of flour has decreased, since September 1, 
from about $12.50 to $8.50 per barrel, de- 
spite the fact that manufacturing costs have 
risen, avers one of the seven millers. Fur- 
thermore, they say, the importation of 
Canadian flour, which sells in the Eastern 
States for from a dollar to a dollar and a 
half per barrel lower than they can manu- 
facture it, shuts them out of that market. 
Lower shipping rates also enable foreign 
millers to buy wheat in this country and 
grind it into flour, which they can market at 
a price lower than American flour can be sold 
abroad, say Topeka dispatches. ‘Under 
the miller keep 
milling whether he is making a profit or not?” 
asks the Lincoln (Nebr.) State Journal. “In 
that case, how would the Court make it pos- 
sible for the miller to pay his employees?” 
We are told further that— 


law, therefore, must a 
9 ? 


“The case of the Kansas millers brings 
on one of the issues with which the Indus- 
trial Court subject is filled. The Indus- 
trial Court idea goes far deeper than most 
of its advocates have dreamed. Instead of 
being simply a beneficent device to prevent 
strikes, it of necessity reaches to the very 
roots of the industrial system. When courts, 


“in so 


has been tried 








dictate to labor, however justly, labor nat- 
urally opposed it. If it proves able to 
dictate to producers or to capital in such a way as to make 
essential commodities more easily available to labor or to con- 
sumers in any class, much of the original opposition to it will be 
eliminated. 

“When it interferes with an employer's right to stop produc- 
tion it is stepping on dangerous ground. It must move with due 
consideration of the powerful law of supply and demand. But 
labor is as essential a commodity as flour, and the law of supply 
and demand in justice applies equally to it.’’ 

Radical labor, we are told by the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, 
“fought the reelection of Governor Allen in the Kansas cam- 
paign; it painted him as an enemy of labor and a hireling of 
capital.” However, not only was the Governor returned to 
office, but, says the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, 
member of the Kansas legislature is pledged to support the 


“every 


Industrial Court law.”’ ‘‘This was a bad year for pussyfooting,”’ 
adds the Detroit Journal; ‘‘not a single man who voted against 
the Industrial Court law was returned to the legislature.” And 
The Nonpareil goes on to say: 


‘“*Honest laborers have found a friend in this Court. They 
have found that it is a just and a fair Court. They have found 
that it is an infinitely better instrument for securing the adjust- 
ment of grievances than the strike. In this election thousands 
of laboring men who belong to unions supported Allen because 
they approve this method of settling disputes and they recognized 
in the Governor a real friend of labor and not an enemy. 

“The Court has been in operation for several months. It has 
rendered decisions in several cases. One case is worthy of 
specific mention. For years ‘the mine-owners had, when they 
advanced pay to miners, charged them interest on the loan—and 


an arm of the Government, assume control 
over wages and profits and power to say when factories shall 
run and when men shall work, we have achieved the substance 
of Socialism. That is the last thing the advocates of the Indus- 
trial Court intended.” 


Another reason for curtailment in the milling industry of 
Kansas is brought to our attention by the Topeka Capital, which 
says: 


“The miller of grain must sell his finished product for cost of 
production, interest included, and a profit. He can not foresee 
markets or know what the materials will be worth at the time 
of delivery of his finished products. That is the risk he takes. 
If the wheat falls substantially during the marketing process of 
the flour, he faces a declining flour market. He has sold his 
goods at a price and ean not take advantage of a rising market on 
these goods, whereas his buyer may refuse acceptance of delivery 
if prices fall. These are the regular risks of business. 

‘*The manufacturer of flour therefore, as he buys his raw ma- 
terial, sells contracts against it, bushel for bushel, for future de- 
livery, hedging, so that if he loses on the material he uses in manu- 
facture, he gains an equivalent amount on the future contracts 
he has sold. It is said that many Kansas millers, failing to hedge 
or not making a practise of hedging, were severely hit by the late 
decline.” 

Of the papers which speak in defense of the millers, the New 
York Times opines that “‘ the Kansas Industrial Court will save 
itself worry by proceeding cautiously in teaching business men 
business,’’ and the Buffalo Commercial is sure that, ‘‘ under the 
circumstances, the millers cannot be blamed for not running 
their mills at a financial loss.” 
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TRYING TO CARVE TURKEY 


OT THE PALATABLE BIRD that graced the American 
table last week, but the land which has prolonged its 
existence for generations by cleverly playing one 

European nation against another. Now the Turks have refused 
to ratify the Peace Treaty with the Allies which was signed at 
Sévres on August 10 last, and Mustafa Kemal, leader of the 
Turkish revolutionists, remains defiant. ‘‘ Delay,” says the New 
York Weekly Review, ‘‘is the only weapon the Turks have left, and 
they are past masters at handling it against a hostile alliance 
divided within itself.” In this instance, the “hostile alliance” 
comprises Great Britain, France, and Italy, who on the same 
date they signed the Peace Treaty signed an agreement in which 
they undertook to support one another in ‘‘maintaining spheres 
of influence in Turkey.” Altho 


Italians, too, are likely to have to maintain considerable over- 
seas garrisons at a time when Italian public sentiment is cold to 
such enterprises. 

“British, French, and Italian diplomats are going about it iv 
the only way they know. Whether practical good will come of 
it is another matter. Doubtless there is great wealth awaiting 
development.” 


Furthermore, continues The Times: 


“The partitioning of Turkey under the terms of the treaty 
signed in secret by Great Britain, France, and Italy on August 10 
would have aroused only a languid interest in the United States 
had it occurred ten years ago. It is an arrangement quite in 
the old manner. There are spheres of influence, control of 
railroads, exploitation of mines, diplomatic support by all to 
each and each to all the three Powers in maintaining their posi- 
tions in “the areas in which their special interests are recog- 
nized’—an ancient tale told exactly in the ancient way. And a 

British general is. to have the 





this agreement to carve up the 
old empire was not made public 
until three months after it was 
signed, the signatories maintain 
that it-was not a ‘‘secret’’ one, 
and was induced by a desire to 
“help Turkey to develop her 
resources,” and to ‘‘avoid the 
international rivalries which 
have obstructed that object in 
the past.” 

“Surrender to greed has al- 
ready begun,” notes the Spring- 
field Republican, ‘‘and this settle- 
ment between England, France, 
and Italy is exactly along the 
lines of the old diplomacy, the 
diplomacy that laid the founda- 
tions of the world-war.” ‘By 
the old standards it is not a 
specially iniquitous document,” 
continues this paper. Germany 
and Russia are both eliminated 
as exploiting Powers, but the 
Allies have inherited their meth- 
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Presidency of Constantinople.” 


“*So!”’ exclaims the Socialist 
New York Call, in an editorial 
headed “‘A Feast of Turkey.” 
And The Call reminds us of our 
“fight for Democracy,” and 
what has come of it in the pres- 
ent instance: 


“Now, what 10 vue lesson of 
all this? First, it reveals that 
the ‘democracy’ for which the 
war was fought consists of terri- 
tory, mines, railroads, minerals 
oil-fields, ete., to be apportioned 
to the capitalists and investors 
of the victorious Powers. It is 
stated very clearly by The Times. 
A death-toll of 20,000,000 lives 
was taken in order that this 
thieves’ supper might be held, 
and it is only one of a number of 
such feasts that have been heid 
since the armistice. 

‘All this for the despoilers of 
the masses ai home and helpless 
peoples abroad, with clever 
diplomats indulging in this in- 
ternational burglary with ethi- 
cal and moral precepts on their 








ods; this agreement perpetuates 
the very conditions which led to 
the catastrophe of 1914.” The 
Republican’s scathing arraignment 1s followed by one of almost 
equal potency in the Newark News, which charges ‘“‘the great 
European Powers’ with rushing back ‘‘to the old policy of ex- 
ploitation which has trampled upon the rights of native peoples 
and bred wars ever since it was devised.” ‘‘The... agreement 
presents a real danger to international good-will and under- 
standing,’’ agrees the Omaha Bee. 

The New York Times gives us an idea of what the new agree- 
ment means, and also what it will entail on the part of the Allies: 


‘‘The division of the remnant of Turkey into spheres of British, 
French, and Italian economic influence is, in a way, a frank 
partition of the spoils of war in regions where self-determination, 
if it could be invoked at all in the case of the Turks, would give 
little support to a scheme like this. In what is left to France 
there is considerable mineral wealth; there is also a population 
of which the Armenian part leans toward the French when 
French troops are at hand as a protection against the Turks. 

‘‘The French sphere of influence means that for some years to 
come considerable bodies of troops will have to be maintained 
in these parts of the Near East. For the next few years, at 
any rate, the French sphere will cost more than it is worth. 

“Italy will get the valuable coal-mines of Heraclea, which 
the Italians need. An Italian concession for their exploitation 
was one of the earliest ideas raised at the Peace Conference as 
compensation for the surrender of the Dodecanesus to Greece. 
There is little to be said against this part of the arrangement 
except that in the present state of feeling in Asia Minor the 


“I’M STILL HERE!” 
—Evans in the Baltimore American. 


lips. In the background are 
the ghastly piles of dead, the 
stricken homes, the bereaved 
parents, the broken hearts of hundreds of millions of relatives 
of the crippled and dead workers of the warring nations. Like 
vultures hovering over carrion, this plundering goes on.” 


The New York Tribune, however, looks upon the Sévres agree- 
ment merely as ‘‘a supplementary compact intended to lessen 
friction in the economic development of Turkey,” and the 
Providence Journal fails to discover ‘‘any sinister meaning” in 
the document. Quite the contrary, we are told: 


“Tn all the world’s history was there ever a brighter prospect 
for a country following its conquest than Turkey can now look 
forward to? Backward, decadent, for centuries, it is at the 
threshold of an era of political and economic regeneration. It 
would be a narrow view to take of the situation without justifica- 
tion in any known or intelligently conjectural circumstances, 
that Turkey is about to be ‘gobbled up,’ to the exclusion of the 
rest of the world by the three Powers which will now assume 
charge of its destinies. 

“The compact simply confirms what had become a status, 
resulting primarily from military operations, when the treaty of 
peace was dictated to the Sultan, and it was naturally completed 
by the Allied plenipotentiaries coincidentally with the signing 
of the treaty. The businesslike document attests the recon- 
ciliation of whatever conflicts of interest may have once 
been threatened, and reflects a purpose of cooperation in the 
future. 

‘‘Nobody need doubt that, under their agreement, Italy, 
France, and Great Britain will administer Turkey for the greater 
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good of its people, as well as to the advantage of the world 
at large.” 


America’s réle, since this nation never declared war on Turkey, 
is likely to be a silent one, editors generally agree, altho the 
New York Journal of Commerce reminds us that ‘‘the United 
States ean not be indifferent to any arrangement which vitally 
affects the economic future of so important a section of the 
commercial world,” even tho the nation was not a party to the 


treaty. The Paris correspondent of the New York Times 
reports ‘“‘an inspired Paris Temps editorial’’ as suggesting that 
France should “negotiate with the Turkish Nationalists,’”’ led 
by Mustafa Kemal, for, says Le Temps, ‘‘unless the French 
come to terms with the Nationalists, they have no choice but to 
fight them.’’” From what ean be gathered in foreign dispatches 
and editorials in our own press, it would seem that, as an un- 
settled settlement, the Sévres agreement is in the same class 
with the Adriatie compact. 





TOPICS 


THAT new dry order has caused considerable ferment.—Indianapolis 
Star. 

TuHE trouble about it is that it is not the market alone that breaks.— 
Savannah News. 

KITcCHIN would prove a good man to lead the lean and hungry Democrats. 
—ZIndianapolis Star. 

In Mexico the “ex” of ex-President is an abbreviation of extinct.— 
Richmond News-Leader. 

Ir is now less dangerous to transport so-called ‘‘ bonded’’ hootch than it 
is to drink 1t.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

DEBss sees a Socialist victory in 1924. 
to tell on him.— Detroit Journal. 

AN optimist can always see the bright side of the other fellow's mis- 
fortune.—Richmond News-Leader. 

Every day is Fire-Prevention day with the fellows who are holding coal 
for higher prices.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Ir Uncle Sam doesn’t wish to play the game, perhaps he could enter the 
League as an umpire.—San Diego Union. 

Ir France keeps on backing failures in Russia, the cost of collection will 
exceed the amount of the bill.—Buffalo News. 

Ir the Shipping Board revelations are anywhere near true, some dollar- 
a-year men didn’t earn their pay.—Cleveland Press. 

Tue yield of the plum-trees is expected to be heavier in the northern 
latitude of this country the next season.—Sarannah News. 

Onze of the easiest ways to seek death in the old days was to blow out the 
gas. The present way is to step on it.—Charleston Gazette. 

WHILE there is some dispute as to when the first snow fell, it is generally 
agreed that the first frost was on November 2.—Baltimore American. 


His long confinement is beginning 


YEasT is now recommended as 2 daily food. Followed by a chaser of 
grape-juice there may be possibilities in it—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 

It used to be the rule to “cut down dresses for little sister,”’ but that was 
a long, long time ago.— Marion Star. 


IN 


BRIEF 


Does the Portuguese Cabinet meet as often as it resigns?—Providence 
Evening Bulletin. 

THE Bolsheviki will now proceed to exemplify the crime in Crimea.— 
Indianapolis Star. 

APPARENTLY the Greeks are trying to draw a king from the discard.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. : 

THE only wonder is that nobody sold the Atlantic Ocean to the Shipping 
Board.—New York Herald. 

APPARENTLY the treaty didn’t make the world safe for those who made 
it.—Richmond News-Leader. 

Tue reformation of Mexico has been so complete that it makes one 
suspicious.—Baltimore American. 

IN retreating from Russia Napoleon seems to have set an irresistible 
example.—New York Evening Post. 

TIME was when a woman’s face was her fortune—now it is the paint 
manufacturer’s fortune.—Detroit Journal. 





BROTHER BRYAN was always a cheerful loser, but this time he seems 
positively enthusiastic.—Toledo News-Bee. 

WE wish once more to assuce our Republican friends that the South, 
tho solid, is not ebony.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 

AT last we have come to the conclusion that too many Democratic 
fellows married Republican wives.—Charlesion Gazette. 

THERE is peace between Russia and Poland, but we are promised that 
normal conditions will soon be restored.—New York World. 

WHEN the tongue is making about 1,200 revolutions per minute, it is a 
safe bet that the brain is in neutral.— Richmond News-Leader. 

THE Shipping Board, it is testified, paid a bill for $623,000 twice. Yet 
the Board is criticized for lack of thoroughness.—New York Evening Post. 

APPARENTLY the people favor a League that can exist without the 

blacking of an eye or the crossing of 





REFRIGERATING plants for reindeer 
meat to be built in Alaska. Ice 
should be cheap there, even if the 
meat is deer.—Boston Transcript. 

PERHAPS it would be safer if Sena- 
tor Harding did not go to the Panama 
Canal; he might cause another land- 
slide down there.—Columbia (S. C.) 
Record. 

Court decision making it lawful to 
transport liquor to or from the home 
will doubtless give a mighty impetus 
to the carry-your-lunch movement! 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

““TURKEY Seeking New Alliance,” 
declares head-line. What is the 
matter with the old alliance with 
cranberries and pumpkin pie?—Rich- 
mond News-Leader. 

THE rule in Buffalo that you must 
have a doctor's prescription in order 


to buy a load of coal is logical 
enough. Coal is a universal remedy 


for chills.—Detroit Free Press. 

DELEGATES to the League of Na- 
tions Convention in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, are meeting in the Hall of Ref- 
ormation. This ought to be one 
argument in favor of admitting Ger- 
many.—Louisville Times. 

“THE Democratic Party Is Dead!’’ 
says a head-line. Not so bad as that, 
we hope. For the sake of its tradi- 
tions and the good times it has had, 








a sea.—Tacoma Ledger. 

PRESIDENT WILSON paid no more 
heed to Mr. Bryan’s recent advice 
than if Mr. Bryan was still in the 
Cabinet.—Chicago Daily News. 

WHEN Mr. Harding puts teeth in 
that association-of-nations covenant 
which he expects to.draw up we hope 
they will be wisdom teeth.—Charles- 
ton Gazette. 

THE man who looks for a long 
period of business depression is quite 
as foolish as the one who thought 
war-profits could last forever.—Balti- 
more American. 





THE great heart of America can 
not esscape the obligation to provide 
Europe with coal—not while Europe 
offers four times what it is worth.— 
Richmond News-Leader. 

WE are buoyed up by the state- 
ment that the profiteers, somewhere, 
some day, will get what is coming to 
them, for they have already got what 
is coming to us.—Charlesion Gazette. 

THE Fiume question is reported 
settled. Yes, we've heard something 
like that in regard to the marriage 
question, the divorce question, and 
the prohibition question, too. — 
Wichita Eagle. 

THE Prussian Parliament proposes 
to give the former Kaiser about 
$235,000,000. This is one of the 








the Democratic party should per- 
petuate its organization—but keep’ 
out of politics.—Greenwich News and ~ 
Graphic. 


Protected by George Matthew Adams. 


THE THINKER. 


—Morris in the Brooklyn Citizen. 


necessary expenses that makes it ab- 
solutely impossible to pay the in- 
demnity demanded by the Allies.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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THE NATION’S PRESS RALLYING TO 
THE CHILDREN’S RESCUE 


“ LD MEN MAKE WARS, young men fight them, but 
() always the children suffer most,” observes the 
Providence Journal in commenting upon the wide- 
spread suffering which millions of children in central and southern 
Europe are undergoing and which is becoming more acute as 
winter comes on apace. ‘‘These innocent children are the 
victims of men’s cruelty, greed, and lust for power,” agrees the 
Fort Wayne (Indiana) Jour- °* 


been appointed by Mr. Hoover, and others write to us that it 
will be their privilege to publish the appeal for funds free of 
charge as their contribution. Siill others publish the names 
and amounts of contributors from their particular city, and » 
few tell us that ‘‘ practically all of the city pastors alluded to the 
fund” in their sermons of the Sunday before. 

“These children which Mr. Hoover and Tue Dicest are 
endeavoring to keep from starving,” declares the Durham 
(North Carolina) Sun, ‘‘are the hope of the Old World; they are 
the new generation.” More than that, affirms the Philadelphia 

Public Ledger, ‘‘these childrer 





nal-Gazette, and the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Journal points out that 
they are neither ‘‘responsible 
for the late war nor for their 
own coming into the world.” 
“They are of themselves per- 
fectly helpless, and they live 
where local aid and assistance 
are absolutely impossible; their 
comfort, their health, their 
happiness, their very life, de- 
pend upon the generosity of 
the American people,’’ declares 
the Albany Times-Union, and 
whilé the boys and girls of 
America are coasting and 
skating, their little brothers 
and sisters over the sea “find 
no joy in the frosty air and 
flying snow, for the chill wind 
strikes to their very marrow 
through their tattered rags,” 
adds the El:nira Star-Gazette. 
The above striking sentences 
are taken at random from 
among hundreds of editorials 
dealing with the deplorable 











are our children, too; their 
future helps to mold the de 
stinies of America. If they 
grow to maturity sickly, un 
derfed, and of criminal and 
degenerate tendencies, the 
whole history of the world is 
affected.” In the Ledger’: 
contemporary, the Philadel 
phia North American, we read 





- The one touch of nature 
that most quickly makes al} 
the world kin is the mere pres: 
ence of achild. The one eal! 
for which even the lowest sunk 
of men and women will turr 
from their sordid striving tc 
answer is that. which sounds 
in a little voice or makes its 
mute appeal through out 
stretched little hands or plead 
ing little eyes. So long as this 
remains true of us; so long as 
we are never too busy, toc 
tired, or too concerned with 
self to step aside and stoop 
over a child in need of help 
there is good reason to believe 
neither war nor wealth can 
blight our dreams of better 











situation which faces the chil- _ Protected by George Matthew Adams. 
dren of Europe and which 
Tuer Literary Digest has un- 
dertaken to ameliorate to the 
utmost of its ability. Its editorial, ‘‘The Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents,’’ written in response to the desperate appeal of Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover for aid, went out to all parts of the world over the 
land, under the seas, and through the air. The overwhelming 
indorsement of the movement to aid the starving children of 
Europe by hundreds of American editors from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Canadian border, from Maine to California, and from 
Tampa to Puget Sound, gives the campaign the character of 
a great national movement. It was our intention to quote in 
this article from every newspaper which has given its aid to 
this cause, but the editorials have come flooding in from every 
part of the country until the task has become impossible. The 
generous cooperation of the press is overwhelming. While we 
can not mention more than a fraction of the names here, the 
readers of each newspaper knows its magnificent cooperation 
and will not forget. 

“Tt is a bit of God’s own work Tue Dicsst is doing,’ 
the Birmingham News, and the Albany (Georgia) Herald ob- 
serves that ‘‘Herbert Hoover is ‘on the firing-line’ again,”’ and 
it wishes us well in our attempt to ‘‘carry his message to the 
American people.” 

‘Will you, reader of the , buy for ten dollars that precious 
and priceless thing, the life of a child?” is the way dozens of 
editorials begin, freely paraphrasing the appeal which appeared 
in the representative papers of the entire country as an adver- 
Some report that State heads of the movement have 


, 


notes 





tisement. 


CAN YOU HEAR THEM KNOCKING AT OUR DOOR? 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


days. 

“Tt so happens we know 
more of some of the details of 
the situation among the chil- 
dren of Europe than is set forth 
in this stirring appeal. By chance there came to our notice the 
other day a personal letter in which was simply told one of the 
saddest facts we ever have seen set down on paper. It told ofa 
baby in one of those war-withered lands who when it went te 
its mother’s breast one morning not long ago drank therefrom 
not the white food for health and growth, but its mother’s blood 

“This is a mere glimpse of conditions as they exist to-day ix 
millions of all that is left to call homes in those lands; a mer< 
suggestion of the price the ebbing tide of the struggle is exacting 
from those who of all were most innocent of its guilt and shame.’ 


‘“‘No worthier cause has ever been brought to the attention 
of the American people,” avers the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindi- 
cator, and the Watertown (New York) Standard believes ‘‘ the 
appeal is one of the most stirring made to America in this genera- 
tion because the victims are innocent ones.” The Standard’s 
neighbor, The Times, thinks there could be no better combination 
to raise a fund for the starving children of Europe, *‘ because 
neither Ture Dicest nor Mr. Hoover is self-seeking.”” Altogether, 
the editors of the country furnish every incentive to proceed 
with even renewed vigor. There is not one word of criticism 
in editorials which have come from every State. In the New 
Haven Journal-Courier, for instance, we find a typical editorial 
which points out the real danger, which many people do not see, 
of failing to relieve the grievous conditions in central and 
southern Europe: 


“It seems almost a waste of words to do more than state 
crisply the need which these innocent children have for this 
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NO ARMISTICE WITH THESE 


relief, and to add that Tue Literary Dicesr will receive the 
money and see that it is expended to the extent of one hundred 
eents for every dollar given. It is of incidental concern only 
where these distrest children live. It is of no concern what 
their forebears did to bring the world to this wretched condition 
and their own homes to ruin. The American people fight men, 
not children; malice, not innocence. We need no inquiry as 
to the cause of this fearful condition. The word of Herbert 
Hoover is enough that it exists and that the suffering is intense 
and the consequences awful. The stories of undernourishment 
and undevelopment that are told are inconceivable in their 
horror just as the results of ignoring the condition now will be 
inconceivable in terror a dozen years and more hence. The 
world can not afford for its own protection to lay aside for the 
moment the touching character of the appeal and let such a 
degenerate evolution proceed.” 


And in Governor Cox’s Dayton News we read: 


“The fact of the matter is, a heavy responsibility rests upon 
America and upon Americans. We area part of the whole world. 
We are just one big family henceforth, and when the ery of 
hunger comes from one part of the family the member most able 
to send help ought to respond as speedily as possible. We have 
no doubt as to what America’s answer will be. There has never 
been a time in the history of the United States when our backs 
were turned upon the needy and helpless.” 

Mention of Governor Cox brings to mind the fact that Presi- 
dent-eleect Harding, before he left for Panama, subscribed $2,500 
to the fund and wired his good wishes for its success. This 
news item was telegraphed to the far corners of the earth, and 
it is the burden of scores of editorials. ‘‘Senator Harding is 
by no means rated as a man of wealth,’’ rem 
Tribune editorial similar in content to scores from both Repub- 
lican and Democratie papers, ‘‘but there is evidence in his gift, 
however, that he has a wealth of human sympathy.’ How- 
ever, millions of others must respond, points out the Kansas 
City Star, for, declares the San Antonio Light, 
are dying like flies at frost time, and their death is a long-drawn- 
out, day-by-day torture.”’ 
draw the picture more truthfully; they would only be harrowing 
in their photographic detail,’’ agrees the Kansas City Journal. 

Many editors, in order to help their readers to visualize con- 
ditions in Europe, place before them word-pictures of a parade, 
or a gathering of school-children at recess. The Burlington 


arks a Minneapolis 


“these children 


**Volumes of deseription could not 


(Iowa) Gazette, as an example; pictures the children in the city’s 
armistice parade— 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


“These children were warmly clad, and altho the day was cold, 
they exhibited no discomfort as they trudged along, happy 
over their half-holiday, proud of their American origin, bubbling 
over with enthusiasm, the embodiment of happy American 
childhood. It was a most inspiring and edifying spectacle. 

“‘Contrast this parade of contented childhood with the long 
cues of half-naked, puny, undernourished youngsters in the war- 
devastated zones of central and southeastern Europe, victims 
of circumstances over which they had no control, who are 
merely existing on seraps and particles of food that would be 
seorned by American children.” 


Other editors approach their readers from another angle. 
“At this season of the year, when our American children are 
these little 
unfortunates in Europe are lacking even the food to sustain 
life,’’ points out the Mansfield (Ohio) News, and the Minneapolis 
News asks its readers if they can ‘“‘approach the holidays with a 
clear conscience”’ if they ‘‘close their ears to the ery of. these 
children?” ‘‘Can we approach Christmas in the true spirit 
when there are children for whom the ending of the war meant 
nothing, no end to their sufferings; for whom there are no rich 
harvests, but only one meal a day, and that barely enough to 
sustain them; to whom the Christmas spirit can mean little 
now?”’ asks the Easton (Pennsylvania) Express, and the Great 
Falls ‘“would not be happier 
at Christmas if we send one or more of these ten-dollar units 


looking forward to the joys of the holiday season, 


9% 


(Montana) 7'ribune wonders if we 


‘A single child in pain or 
think of millions of them, 
rags,” 


te save the life of a hungry child.” 
grief will break a human heart; 
shrunk and pallid from hunger, facing the winter in 
beseeches the Atlanta Journal. 

“If the people could see for themselves the plight of these 
millions of children in contrast to their own little ones, the 
$23,000,000 fund would be raised in a day,” declares the Wilkes- 
Barre Record, and the New Haven Times-Leader insists, ‘‘we 


must not procrastinate; disease and starvation will wait for 


no man’s interference, and these hungry little mites have none 
but us from whom to hope for aid.” 
“We 


the Laneaster Jntelligencer. 


are all sick and tired of aebres of all sorts,’ remarks 
‘But,’ 
not grow weary in the sort of well-doing called for in this appeal.” 


And the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil concludes: 


adds this paper, ‘‘we must 


“The lives of these millions of children depend upon America. 
We can let them die or.we can save them.” 





GET YOUR LIBERTY BONDS OUT OF THE VAULT AND 


MAKE THEM EARN 


ORE THAN TWO MILLION PERSONS will read 
this issue of Tue Lirerary Dicrest—substantial men 
and women of influence in the community, leaders in 

every worth-while activity, mothers and fathers of families, 
workers in every profession and trade. 

Startling facts are confronting us. We would be false to 
every instinct of humanity, to every sense of the solemn duty 
pressing upon us, if we did not urge every one of our readers at 
once to consider these facts and say quickly what is to be done. 

The several million readers of Tur Literary Dicest, it is a 
fair assumption, own more than $2,300,000,000 worih of Liberty 
and Victory bonds. Think of it! One hundred times $23,000,000! 


In the naked lands of central and southeastern Europe 
thrée and a half million innocent children are to-day threatened 
with death from starvation, cold, and disease. They are the 
ones among that greater multitude of hungry and cold victims 
of the cruel war who have reached the erd of their endurance, 
whose little bodies are wasted and consumed to the point where 
there is nothing of vitality left in reserve, and if they are not 
rescued NOW their plaintive cries will soon be stilled and 
their struggle for a little child’s right to live will be over. 

Herbert Hoover, whose organization has fought successfully 
for the past six years against the Grim Reaper, has written to 
Tue Literary Digest saying that the resources of his organ- 
ization will be exhausted in January, and that $23,000,000 must 
be provided without delay if these three and a half million little 
children are to be snatched back from the brink of death. 

The precious lives of these little ones have been offered to you, 
readers of Ture Digest. They have been laid on your hands and 
your hearts to save and to cherish—you, who can do it so well. 
You have been highly honored in being given the opportunity 
to do this splendid thing. To be the friend and savior of one 
little child—what a glad privilege! To save the lives of ten, 
of a hundred, of a thousand! How ean we measure the holy joy 
of such a thing—a joy that will last through all eternity. 

Fifteen thousand of our readers have come to the reseue of 
the children—but a million nine hundred and eighty-five thou- 
san ‘ more Dicsst readers have not yet answered the beseeching 
ery of the starving. Seventy-five thousand of these perishing 
innocents have been saved by the loving gifts thus far received, 
but three million four hundred and twenty-five thousand little 
boys and girls are waiting for the life-saving gifts not yet received. 
Those who have already given to the point of sacrifice are watch- 
ing, as we are watching, with eager, anxious hearts the progress 
toward the necessary $23,000,000, and they are saying, with us, 
that the progress is too slow. Surely, you who have the love of 
children in your hearts aud the God-given ability to do great 
things—your ‘‘hand is not shortened that it can not save,” 
when children are starving, nor is your ‘‘ear heavy that it can 
noc hear”’ their plaintive cries for help. 

There is need now to make haste and do a great thing. Where 
are your Liberty Bonds? Are they locked ina vault? Are they 
safely stored away in a strong box? It was an act of patriotism 
to buy these bonds. It gave you a thrill of fervent joy and 
satisfaction to feel that you were helping America in its time of 
national need. Now these bonds, that service rendered, are 
waiting, perhaps, a still*more glorious service, a far safer place 
of investment. They are, perchance, waiting for you to deposit 
them in the bank of heaven, ‘‘ where neither moth nor,rust doth 
corrupt and where thieves do not break through and steal.’ 

A fifty-dollar bond will ransom the lives of five children; a 


BIGGER DIVIDENDS 


hundred-dollar bond will buy ten precious lives of these innocent 
sufferers; a thousand-dollar bond will rescue a hundred little 
ones from death. Can you think of any more glorious joy that 
life and opportunity could offer you than would be yours if you 
could save—you personally could save the lives of a thousand of 
God’s little children and give them warmth and happiness in place 
of cold and hunger and wasting disease? Every Liberty Bond 
or Victory Bond you consecrate to this blessed use will be making 
heaven on earth and storing up priceless treasure in heaven above. 
Will you give one, or five, or ten of your bonds—NOW? 

What are they earning for you, in their strong box, those 
Liberty Bonds? A few coupons clipt off every six months; a 
few extra dollars of spending money. Think of the difference 
in the dividends they will earn when you bank them as treasure 
in heaven. Every bond given to ‘‘The Literary Digest Child- 
Feeding Fund”’ will be the price you have paid for the lives of a 
group of little children. Every dividend earned for you will be 
the laughing faces and shining eyes of the little children whom 
you have fed, and clothed, and saved from death. Are these 
worth 434 per cent. on your investment? If this is not enough, 
how much more will it be worth to hear a Voice of wondrous 
sweetness saying to you, ‘“‘O ye blessed of My Father, I was 
hungry and ye gave Me meat, I was naked and ye clothed Me.” 

Do not for a moment misunderstand this appeal to the large 
generosity and the deep sense of duty and tenderness of our 
readers. Every gift is needed; every gift is weleome, small as 
well as large. <A veritable flood of ‘‘single unit” gifts from all 
who can not do more would sweep away much of the suffering 
that now cries to heaven. But the children can not wait for 
lagging help. Their hope of life hangs upon the quick response 
of a far larger number than have heard and answered them thus 
far, and upon a great-hearted generosity of many who can do a 
large thing. 

How many will send at once one bond—two—five—ten—a 
hundred? 

Here is a letter we wish every man and woman in the com- 
fortable homes of America could read: 

‘Enclosed please find U. S. P. O. for 25 dollars to be used for 
feeding destitute children of Europe. I am a shiftless old 
bachelor, will be sixty-nine four months from to-day and have 
been skimping and saving a little at a time for months to get a 
new suit, but to-day when I saw your intense and humane appeal 
in a Cedar Rapids daily I said good night new clothes, the old, 
threadbare ones will last a while yet, and I ean still do quite a 
bit of labor. With the ease presented as your editorial presents 
it I certainly would feel like a thief if not a cold-blooded mur- 
derer if I should neglect to do what I could to succor those 
millions of innocent helpless creatures. I have been wondering 
if everybody, especially influential ones, had forgotten the con- 
ditions in the horrible war-zone? So, I feel a little easier now 
that I have that bit of money-order ready to leave on the first 
mail-train, and to the first friend who throws me over for wearing 
the old threadbare duds I will say ‘‘good riddance of bad rub- 
bish.”—W. D. McK., Iowa. 


How much more can you do than that poor “‘shiftless old 
bachelor”? Contributions, up to fifteen per cent. of the taxable 
income for the year, are deductible under the Federal Income 
Tax Law. Whatever your gift, ten dollars to save one child, 
or ten thousand dollars to save a thousand children, whether 
you send money or Liberty Bonds, mail direct to “ Child-Feed- 
ing,” The Literary Digest, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Make all checks payable to ‘“ The Literary Digest Child- 
Feeding Fund.” 


Within the past week the following organizations have united in support of this great work: The American Relief 
Administration, The American Cross, The American Friends Service Committee (Quakers), The Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, The American Jewish Relief Committee, The Knights of Columbus, The Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. Under the chairmanship of Mr. Hoover, the efforts of these eight great organizations, coordinated 
with those of THE LITERARY DIGEST, will be concentrated upon achieving success. E DIGEST appeal has already 
been reprinted and editorially commented upon by hundreds of the leading dailies of the United States. This week it 
will be reprinted in hundreds more from the Atlantic to the Pacific. DIGEST readers are setting a splendid example 
to the whole nation. Do not hesitate to do the greater things now asked of you. 


Contributions to THE LITERARY DIGEST CHILD-FEEDING FUND, Received to November 23, 1920 


Cowles; Janet C. Everest: Mary A. Fiebig; Fred L. 
Grampp; Colorado Wholesale Groceries Club, Denver, Colo. ; 
John H. Holliday; Dora Isenberg; Katharine and Edith 
Litchfield: M. J. Ragley; E. H. Scharringhaus; Wm. M. 
Scott; Geo. H. Warren R. J. Watson; Mr. and Mrs. 
James M. Willcox; Wilson, Nabors & Pape, Inc.; Mrs, H. 
R. Hamilton; Mrs. Eldridge R. Johnson; Wm. 

Stearns; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ Monroe, Wis.; Wolf & Dessauer 
Co. and Co-workers; Fall River Junior Red Cross Chap- 
Mass.; Quaker Mfg. Co.; Mrs. H. G,. Carnell; Emily 


(Continued on page 105.) 


$10,000.00—Christian “Science War Relicf Fund (pre-| Charles Tilgham; Mrs. Becker; ‘‘Anonymous,” Philacel- 
viously credited to Edward L. Ripley). | phia, Pa 
$5,000.00—Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss. | $800.00—Memorial 
$2,600.00—Mary Hillard Society, Westover School, Mid- | burg. Pa. 
dlebury, Conn. |}  $602.00—Robert De Revere, 
$1,166.50—Citizens of Beatrice, Nebraska, per ‘Beatrice | $600.00 each—‘‘In Memory of Twi 
Daily News.”’ | Pieripont. as i _ v 
$1,000.00 each—Margaret L. Bradley; Davison County| $592.75—People of Oneonta, N. Y., per ““The Star. 
War Chest, Mitchell, S. D.; Thos. Fisher; W. ©. Grif- $500.00 each—Alaska Packers Association, San Fran- 
fith; Miss M. H. Perkins; Wiliiam Boyce Thompson; 
Oliver J. Johnson; “A Friend’; R. A. Long ani Family; 





Lutheran Sunday School, Shippens- 


Little Boys’’; Julia J. 












cisco, Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. M. I, Arms; Mrs. George W. | 
Armstrong; Julia Bartlett; J. A. B. Cowles and Chas, P. 
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EXIT VENIZELOS, ENTER CONSTANTINE 


friends” is the judgment voiced by the larger section 

of the French press on ex-King Constantine of 
Greece, whose return to power is made possible by the over- 
whelming victory the Opposition parties gained in defeating 
Premier Venizelos and his supporters at the Greek national 
elections on November 14. As the Paris Petit Parisien voices 
the sentiment, “‘it is vain for the brother-in-law of William II. 
to seek to retain the advantages gained by Venizelos through a 
loyal alliance and faithful cooperation with the Western Powers.” 
Meanwhile Paris dispatches ad- 


66 ‘sk FRIENDS OF OUR ENEMIES are not our 


insidious propaganda launched far to the northeast. [t appears 
certain that the area occupied by the Greeks will be very greatly 
reduced in the near future. The consequent marked access of 
Nationalist influence can not leave unmoved the French who 
are holding territory that runs hundreds of miles deep beyond 
Cilicia. 

‘**An inspired Temps editorial says plainly that the best thing 
to be done is to negotiate with the Nationalists, who represent 
the de-facto power in Turkey. This would, of course, mean 
tearing up the Turkish treaty, but as the Greeks, who would 
be the principal losers by that, have themselves pronounced 
against the Venizelist policy of expansion, France is now free 
to consider her own interests 
Italy, who is also concerned, has 





vise us that the French policy 
would be to withdraw all finan- 
cial and economic support of 
Greece, tho not to offer physical 
foree to the reenthronement of 
Constantine. Besides the op- 
portunity for Constantine’s re- 
turn, says the London West- 
minster Gazette, the defeat of 
Venizelos contains ‘‘a moral for 
the Allied statesmen who are 
making the same mistake as he 
did,” and they are now faced 
with possibilities that may re- 
duce all their schemes of last 
year to absurdity, for “‘if the 
Turks and_ Bolsheviki join 
hands, and there is no force to 
oppose them, the Turkish treaty 
will vanish into thin air.” And 
as a matter of fact, Constanti- 
nople dispatches report that the 
defeat of Venizelos has resulted 
in the formulation of demands 
by the Turkish Government 








virtually renounced occupation 
of the territory assigned to her 
and the British are withdrawing 
their outposts beyond the Meso- 
potamia area. Unless the French 
come to tcrms with the National- 
ists they have no choice but to 
fight them. Already there are 
protests here against the ex- 
pense of the Near-Eastern forces 
and any extension of their 
activities would be strongly 
opposed.” 

Meanwhile, Athens dispatches 
report that the Cabinet of the 
new Premier, George Rhallis, 
intends to continue the foreign 
policy of the Venizelos ministry, 
and expects to give aid to the 
Greek troops in Asia Minor in 
order that they may launch a 
new offensive against Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, leader of the 
Turkish Nationalists. Constan- 
tine, who has been busily enact- 
ing the rdle of the ‘‘man who 











which are equivalent to a re- 
quest for a revision of the Treaty 
of Sévres. The Stamboul 
Cabinet, through the Italian 
High Commissioner, we are told, 
has requested the Allies to sup- 
press the inter-Allied police on the ground that their maintenance 
is incompatible with Turkish sovereignty. It has asked also 
for the abolition of the Allied Control Commission and non- 
interference by the Allies in Turkish internal affairs. How the 
fall of Venizelos links up with Turkey’s recalcitrance is clearly 
stated by an American correspondent in Paris, who recalls 
that the Greek expedition into Asia Minor to enforce the treaty 
was ‘“‘an Anglo-Greek scheme arranged between Premier Lloyd 
George and Premier Venizelos in London,” and rather reluctantly 
agreed to by Premier Millerand at Boulogne. At San Remo, 
we are told, Marshal Foch notified the Allied premiers that 
300,000 men would be needed to clean up the Nationalists 
properly. Venizelos “believed he could manage it, but has 
failed.” This correspondent alludes to the reports of the 
demoralization of the Greek forces, and tells us that— 

“There are stories of squabbles between Venizelists and 


Constantinists, with even more ominous talk about mutinies 
due to the desire of the men to return home and fanned by 


“I’M THROUGH WITH YOU!” 


would be king”’ in Switzerland 
since his deposition by the 


Farewell message of the Greek voters opposing Venizelos, as quoted Allies, offers confirmation of 
from the latest popular song in Athens. The olive-branch on the 
guitar is the party emblem of the victorious Opposition. 


the foregoing in an interview 
given to the Milan Secolo, in 
which he says: 


—Athinaiki (Athens). 


‘“‘What I am particularly anxious should be plainly under- 
stood is that so far as foreign policy is concerned all Greeks 
are decidedly of one opinion with Venizelos. What let loose 
the vials of the nation’s wrath was iis home policy, and more 
than anything else his suppression for three years past of all 
popular constitutional liberties.” 


Venizelos had put Greece on the map with such far-flung 
boundaries as to excite the wonder and envy of her rivals, press 
dispatches remind us, and had revealed himself in the eyes of 
many as the “greatest statesman in Europe.”’ Upon his resig- 
nation as Premier, which followed his defeat at the polls, he left 
Greece for the south of France, with this message to the Greek 
people, sent through the press: 


“T bear no bitterness on account of your vote, as I believe 
it would have been difficult for any other nation to remain 
under arms two years after the armistice. 

“My friends. I beg you to abide by the principles of the 
Liberal party, and I thank you for your support. I shall always 
serve my country first.’” 
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THE INDICTMENT OF VENIZELOS. 


—Kathimerini (Athens). 


A SOCIALIST VIEW OF THE ‘“‘ FREE-SOLDIER VOTE,” 


—Rizospastes (Athens). 


OPPOSITION CARTOONS ON VENIZELIST POLICIES. 


Reasons for his defeat are said by Mr. Venizelos to be the 
weariness of the people with politics, their desire for a rest 
and for the return of soldiers fromthe front, and the emphasis 
placed by his opponents on the charge that he was putting 
Greece into the hands of foreign nations. According to the 
press, Mr. Venizelos declares that this charge aroused fears of 
protracted wars in connection with his Greater Greece policy, 
and he says popular jealousy played a part in his reverse at the 
polls. To these, he says, may be added various grievances 
against the internal administration and the feeling that he 
himself was the victim of his own ideas of aggrandizement. Mr. 
Venizelos is deseribed as taking his defeat courageously and 
calmly, and as a purely personal remark confesses: ‘‘I am tired 
and want arest. Now I will have time to read political history.” 

As some observers point out, it is difficult to believe wholly 
the charges of the Greek Opposition that the policy of Venizelos 
was tyrannical especially with regard to the press, if we consider 
som? of the anti-Venizelos cartoons, here reproduced, which 
had full publicity in Opposition journals. Meanwhile, ex-King 
Constantine makes full use of the press to secure a clean bill 
of royal health. In one interview at Luzerne he said: ‘I can 
not help being related to the Kaiser, but I am not a Germano- 
phil, as my enemies de- 


always loyal to the Allies, he said, and all he wanted was a 
‘‘white peace,’’ a peace “without all being sacrificed to victory.” 
In another of his interviews at Luzerne Constantine said to a 
correspondent, who reminded him of the opposition of France 
and Great Britain: ‘“‘I count greatly upon the moral support of 
America,” and he sends a personal message to the Greeks in 
America through the editor of Atlantis, the oldest Greek daily 
in this country, which reads as follows: 

“T want, through you, to thank the Greeks in the United 
States of America for their cordial support in the cause of truth 
and justice. I also want to thank them for the numerous tele- 
grams I have received from them. 

“‘T can not express my feelings better than in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln: ‘With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are here to do.’ 

“All of which may achieve and cherish just, lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all the nations. 

“CONSTANTINE, King.” 

It is to be noted that there is a division of opinion in the 
Greek press published in the United States. For instance, 
Atlantis, whieh is pro-Constantine, declares that Venizelos has 
failed ‘‘mainly because he has never wanted to understand the 

people,” and it adds: 





clare. I was born and 
bred in Greece, which I 
love and which I hope 
soon again to see.” To 
Mr. Stephen Lauzanne, 
editor of the Paris Matin, 
King Constantine  ex- 
plains that while he is the 
brother-in-law of the Kai- 
ser, he is also a cousin of 
the King of England, and 
he declares that he never 








‘‘His advent to power 
was the outcome of a 
revolution, which he him- 
self had not provoked, 
because the military coup 
of Goudi (meaning the 
military revolt of Athens 
in 1909) was a purely 
Greek movement, and 
Venizelos systematically 
leans to those revolutions 
that are carried on with 
foreign assistance, as it 
was proved in Therisso 








shared the ideas or sym- 
pathized with the plans 
of the Kaiser. He was 


SARDONIC “BON VOYAGE,” 
With which an Opposition paper would send Venizelos back to his native Crete. niki. The revolution of 


(in Crete during the re- 
volt of 1905) and in Salo- 


—Kathimerini (Athens). Goudi gave Venizelos the 
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means whereby he was strengthened in a way never before 
experienced by any political leader in Greece. That omnipo- 
tence which was given him ready-made, strengthened his belief 
that he had assumed the right to become the regulator and 
master of the Greek people for life. All his subsequent policy 
was an expression of this psychology of his, which was trans- 
mitted to his coworkers and partizans, to the extent of creating 
the tradition that Venizelism and his party formed some sort 
of a political dynasty that nothing could shake. . .. The 
Greek people remained, and Venizelos in his cleverness ought 
to have respected them. But the Venizelist propaganda had 
undertaken to put this people to sleep through the countless 
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COMPANIONS IN MISFORTUNE. 

AUSTRIA—‘“ Suppose we join our resources?”’ 
GERMANY—“Why not? Even partnership 
make me any worse off."’ 


with you couldn't 


— Wiener Caricaturen (Vienna). 


amounts of money spent during the war. And because of the 
strength of this propaganda and its foreign support, Venizelos 
believed that the desired result was accomplished and that the 
Greek people could not be considered as a serious factor.” 

In diametrie opposition to this view is that of the leading 
Greek progressive daily, The National Herald (New York), which 
says: 

“‘Eleutherios Venizelos, the great Premier of Greece, has 
resigned upon his losing the late elections. His failure, how- 
ever, instead of detracting from the value of his excellent and 
incomparable patriotic services, places him in a elass with 
Miltiades, Themistocles, Socrates, Aristides, Capodistrias, Tri- 
koupi, and other men of great deeds and ideals, who were not 
only unappreciated by their contemporaries, but even con- 
demned by them, tho the work of these men remains honored 
to this day by all the civilized world. 

““The Greek people have rejected, as it certainly is their right 
se to do, the man who planted our often-insulted and torn flag 
at the gates of Constantinople and in Broussa, and chose Ralli, 
Gounaris, and others as their sole competent agents, men who 
only just recently surrendered eastern Macedonia to the Bulgars 
—who declared that Asia Minor is not a necessary colony of the 
Greek nation! ...... 

“It remains with the future to show of how much service the 
verdiet of the Greek people will be to Greece, and to what extent 
it will satisfy the complaints made against the Liberal party, 
even in regard to iis internal policy. It would be impossible to 
feel inspired even by the leasé shadow of optimism, if one were 
to judge by their past record the men who took the reins of 
government by popular approval. Every genuine Greek, how- 
ever, fervently hopes that he may not see crumbling to ruins the 
majestic national structure raised by the fiery patriotism and 
the genius of the eminent Cretan statesman, Mr. Venizelos, 
who will forever be known as the personifier of the virtues of the 
Greek people as also of the loftiest idealism of the Greek race.” 


AUSTRIA’S PLIGHT 
NSTEAD OF DRAWING INDEMNITY from Austria, 


the Austrian section of the Reparations Commission has 

been obliged to change itself into a quasi-Relief Commission, 
say press dispatches, which add that Austria’s condition is 
“admittedly far worse than it was last year, thus making the 
reparation clauses of the Austrian Treaty more of a farce than 
they ever were.” However, France remains adamant, it is 
said, against the annexation of Austria by Germany, and “‘no- 
But on this point the semi- 


” 


body is offering to rescue her. 
official Paris Temps remarks that by joining Germany, Austria 
would succeed only in “joining her misery to Germany’s misery 
and in effacing herself politically before the absolute preponder- 
ance of Berlin.” All the elements in Austria who are still in 
thrall to Prussian influence would like to lead Austria in that 
direction, but the Temps points out that the victory of the 
Christian Socialists in the eleetions for the Austrian National 
Assembly in October is a positive indication that the Austrian 
people wish at least to try the experiment of an Austria recon- 
stituting its independent existence in due dignity by its own 
individual effort. To revert to the food problems, we have the 
report of the Austrian section of the Reparations Commission, 
cited in Paris dispatches, to the effect that unless $100,000,000 
in money, or food equivalent, be immediately forthcoming from 
the Allies and the neutral nations, the ‘‘whole of Austria must 
starve this winter.’”’ The only thing that has kept Austria 
from starving hitherto, it is stated, are the $25,000,000 worth of 
supplies obtained through American credits last spring. It was 
predicted that these supplies would be exhausted by December 1, 
“after which time there will be nothing in the way of food in 
sight, and the whole country will be face to face with actual 
starvation.”” The report contains a suggestion that the $100,- 
000,000 needed be raised in the form of a loan in which all coun- 
tries, especially America, be asked to participate. We read 
further: 


‘Latest statisties show that 80 per cent. of the Austrian chil- 
dren have rickets and tuberculosis from lack of food. Bread 
there costs 3 crowns a pound, meat 50 crowns a pound, and shoes 
900 crowns a pair, while the average worker earns only 2,000 
crowns a month. 

“(The quotation for the Austrian crown was 560 to the dollar, 
according to a Vienna dispatch on November 8. Therefore, 
2,000 crowns are worth less than $4.] 

“According to members of the commission, some 50,000 
foreigners, including some Americans, are having a high time 
in Vienna through trafficking in exchange and are thereby 
enabled to live luxuriously, while the Austrians themselves 
starve.” 

Confirmation of this statement about conditions in Vienna is 
afforded by a contributor to The Contemporary Review (London, 


November), who writes as follows: 


“The streets in the middle of the town are crowded with 
people, most of them well drest; shop-windows are filled with 
all kinds of wares as they used to be in old days; the well-known 
restaurants provide excellent meals at prices which to the 
foreigner are less than he would pay in London or Paris, and all 
the tables are taken at lunch and dinner; there are plenty of 
taxicabs, and pair-horse Fiakers with horses and drivers in the 
best of condition. Theaters are well filled every evening. 
Outwardly, therefore, the Vienna that the casual stranger sees 
is full of activity and has plenty of money to spend. But, 
as in the Balkans, there is to-day in Vienna little that is really 
what it appears to be. This money that these people spend so 
freely, what does it mean? Practically nothing. And the people 
themselves who have it to spend, who are they? Many of them 
are foreigners to whom 100 kronen (nominally £4) now only 
mean a few shillings. A large part of them are doing business 
deals. <A flock of harpies, Jew and Gentile, has settled upon 
Vienna and are doing their best to pick her bones clean. They 
congregate in the principal hotels which used to be the resort of 
aristocratic Austria and make of them, as it has been neatly 
put, ‘a combination of the Stock Exchange and Petticoat Lane.’ 








The real Viennese is almost totally absent from this life. It is 
not because he would not like to be in it, but because, unless 
making money by successful and often shady transactions, he is 
altogether unable to pay the prices. Landowners have retired to 
their estates, and the middle elasses, whose increases in salaries 
have nowhere near kept pace with the rise in prices, are driven 
to eke out a penurious existence by living on their capital. Often 
they see no meat for days together. So long as clothes and boots 
hold out and there is still some jewelry, pictures, or furniture to 
sell, life is just possible for them. But when this capital is at an 
end it means deep poverty. Vienna has always been the city 
par excellence of the small government official and it still remains 
so. Rather than let them starve absolutely, the Government 
has kept on large numbers of useless bureaucrats, to whom it 
pays the merest pittance. For it merely means printing a few 
more bank-notes.”’ 


The food shortage, which is the main reason for attracting 
foreign attention to Austria, this informant goes on to say, is 
due in no small measure to decreased production in Austria 
itself ‘‘consequent upon lack of manures, bad seed, and similar 
effects of the war and upon a government food-policy which has 
done nothing to encourage producers to make the most of their 
lands.”’ The writer admits that the new Austrian state ‘‘must 
always be to some extent dependent upon foreign countries 
for the provision of her foodstuffs”’; but in order to give us some 
idea of the deplorable condition in which Austria now is agri- 
culturally, he presents the following figures: 


“ec 


“The potato crop, always of great importance in Austria, is 
now even more so than ever, as potatoes have to act as a sub- 
stitute for a number of other foods. that are lacking. Yet, 
while in 1914, there were 160,000 hectares (1 hectare equals 

44 acres) under potato cultivation, producing a crop of 1,600,000 
tons, last year there were only 100,000 hectares under this 
crop, of which the yield was only 571,000 tons. This year the 
area has been still further reduced to 87,000 hectares, or just 
over half of the prewar acreage. The figures for the harvest 
are instructive as showing the small proportion that reaches the 
rationed population through the regular government channels. 
Last year there were only a little over 100,000 tons available for 
nearly 5,000,000 people, altho the total net crop was about 
400,000 tons. These 100,000 tons were the amount that pro- 
ducers were actually forced to give up at a price far below the 
cost of production. The remaining 300,000 tons stayed in the 
hands of the 1,300,000 producers or were sold by them to the 
wealthier section of the public who could afford to pay high 
prices for it. While for a time Austria must be dependent upon 
foreign assistance to help her tide over this food shortage—the 
value of the requirements for the next year is estimated at 
£26,000,000—Austria, given a government policy that will stimu- 
late production, can greatly improve her food position.” 


But one thing is certain, this informant goes on to say, and 
that is that Austria ‘‘ecan only live if she is assured a proper 
supply of her economic requirements.” It is for this reason 
as much as for political reasons that the movement for union 
with Germany finds considerable support. It was incorporated 
in the original constitution of the new Austria in the form of a 
declaration that she formed an integral part of the German 
Reich, and we read: 


“Such union is now expressly prohibited by the Treaties of 
Versailles and St. Germain, unless the League of Nations gives 
its unanimous consent. France’s opposition to any possible 
strengthening of Germany makes such a unanimous vote highly 
problematical so long as the Treaty of Versailles is not a dead 
letter. As has already been pointed out, it is the next few 
years that matter. Europe and America can do a certain 
amount to bolster up Austria temporarily by granting her 
credits. But ultimately there is only one alternative to union 
with Germany. Outside this, her future depends upon one 
thing—whether the Succession States can be induced to forget 
their hostility to Austria sufficiently to let them supply her 
with coal and foodstuffs and the necessary raw materials for her 
industries. This need not imply the close political Danube 
Confederation so much feared by Italy; but some working 
economic arrangement between the states which formerly made 
up the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy is absolutely essential for 
the maintenance of the Treaty of St. Germain.” 
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LITTLE LATVIA’S GREAT ROLE 


S A BUFFER STATE between Germany and Russia, smal] 
and obscure Latvia promises to bulk large hence- 
forward in history, according to a Paris Matin cor- 

respondent in Latvia’s capital city, Riga. It would be ques- 
tioned seriously just how long this little state might stand 
between two such mighty Powers before they pulverized it, 
he admits, if it were not for the fact that a country infinitely 
more powerful is working its way in between Germany and 
Russia, and that country is Great Britain. Everywhere in Riga, 
he tells us, in shops and in the streets, one encounters hosts of 
white sailor-hats on which appear cabalistic inscriptions in 
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THE POSSIBLE BUFFER BETWEEN GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 
Latvia would not stand long, it is claimed, between these Powers 
“before they pulverized it,’ if it were not that Great Britain is 
“working its way in between Germany and Russia."’ Lithuania and 
Esthonia are “entirely too permeable”’ to serve “as partition walls." 
English. These are the “innumerable British sailors” from the 
destroyers and mighty gray dreadnoughts that are moored in 
Latvia’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Meyero- 
this correspondent 


the harbor. 
vitch, outlined his country’s problem to 
as follows: 


‘“‘Ours is a difficult task. We stand in the path of the Drang 
nach Osten of Germany and of the Drang nach Westen of Russia, 
a double pressure which is the more redoubtable because it 
extends along the seaboard of which we have a large section. 
Obviously, we can not dream of playing our part alone. We 
must have an understanding in the north with the other Baltic 
states and meanwhile lean upon the great central pivot of 
Poland, while in the south we are upheld by the young states of 
the ‘Little Entente,’ Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, and Jugo- 
Slavia.” 

Minister Meyerovitch’s disquietude is not fantastic if recent 
events are kept in mind, says the Matin’s correspondent: 


“The outfit of General Bermont, who, at the head of reaction- 
ary Russians and Germans, tried to surmount the obstacle of 
Riga, shows plainly how irksome this new Latvian barrier is to 
the policy of the two ex-empires. On this occasion, moreover, 
Latvia gave incontestable proof of her existence in her show of 
arms and the blood she shed.” 


The first day you reach Riga you wonder whether there ar 
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enough Letts in the country to hold the barrier between Russia 
and Germany, remarks the correspondent, because as you walk 
through this beautiful city, where there are more gardens than 
streets, you meet only men and women who speak either Russian 
or German. You begin to wonder whether if all this talk about 
Latvia and all the signs in Lettish are not part of a vast camou- 
flage, because all about you there breathes the atmosphere of 
Berlin and of Petrograd. But soon you begin to realize that 
the ecoachman who drives you, the barber who shaves you, and 
the waiter who serves you are neither German nor Russian, but 
plain Letts, and you begin to see some future for such a people. 
Then, too, comes the vision of interminable British sailors, 
with the subtle significance of their mere presence. Numerically, 
Latvia has only about 1,500,000 inhabitants, but it has a sea- 
eoast of 250 miles approximately, which, of course, interests 
England. Altho Lithuania and Esthonia lie to the right and 
left of Latvia, we are told, they ean not be counted on for buffer 
purposes, because ‘‘as partition walls they are entirely too 
permeable.”” Latvia had already shown proof of her foree and 
individuality despite the fact that her history is not extensive, 
and after the outbreak of Bolshevism in Russia and the Ger- 
man catastrophe of November 11, Latvia ‘‘rose to her feet 
between these two fallen giants.” 





EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND 
DVERSE OBSERVERS think they see a sign of the weak- 

ening of the Sinn-Fein organization in the record of 
They 
predict a constant increase due to the growing terror in Ireland, 
of which the events of November 21 in Dublin constitute what 
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is called the ‘‘most terrible episode since the rebellion in 1916. 


emigrations from Ireland during the past year. 


Press dispatches inform us that on this date ‘“‘gunmen”’ made a 
simultaneous attack on court-martial officials in various parts 
of the city. Fourteen officers and ex-officers were killed and 
six wounded. 


reprisal,’ it is reported, the combined foree of military and 


In the afternoon of the same day, “‘by way of 


police, accompanied by armored cars, mounted with machine 
guns, invaded a football match in Croke Park. They fired into 
15,000 spectators, say the dispatches, ‘‘for some undetermined 
cause,” Many were 
hurt in the panie that followed. 


police were fired on by Sinn-Fein pickets when they were seen 


and killed ten persons and injured scores. 
According to one version, the 


approaching the park, and the fire was returned, but another 
version, according to the press, is that when the troops and 
police entered the grounds a panic ensued among the specta- 
With 
reference to the shooting of the officers and civilians, Dublin 


tors. Shots were fired and a stampede took place. 


Castle issued a statement to the press which reads as follows: 


**It would seem as if the gang which has made the murder of 
Crown servants its business for some time past had become 
greatly concerned of late at the pace and pressure with which the 
machinery of justice has been exercised against them. They 
have become acutely conscious that the Crown has gained of late 
intimate knowledge not only of their methods and plans, but 
also of their names and whereabouts and of their criminal 
history individually. Murder plans were being frustrated, 
arrests of members of the murder gang and their associates 
were being made in far greater numbers and with fuller prospects 
than ever before of securing that justice should be attained and 
criminals brought to book. 

“Tt was in these cireumstances that the criminals saw fit 
to launch the attack of assassination, not against the Army 
generally, but against that part of the Army especially concerned 
in bringing them to justice, and in this desperate effort there lay 
a twofold motive, not only of scotching the machinery of justice 
and retarding its pace, but also of terrorizing others who were 
in any way connected with it.” 


The London Daily Chronicle, which is called Lloyd George’s 
newspaper, devotes an editorial to,the Dublin shootings which 
reads in part: 


“Shocking as such an orgy of cold-blooded massacre must 
appear, there seems to be no reason to infer from it that the Irish 
Republican Army is gaining power. It bears much more the 
stamp of a desperate stroke by hunted men around whom the 
toils are closing. 

“So growing, indeed, is the general sense in Ireland that the 
once omnipotent murder gang is doomed to defeat that not only 
has the boycott against the police been abandoned over large 
areas, but the authorities are being aided by information from 
the people to an extent that was not dreamed of six months or 
even three months ago.” 


Reverting to the increase in emigration from Ireland, journals 
opposed to Sinn Fein advise us that Dublin Castle contrasts 
the record of emigration in recent months with the instructions 
of the Irish Volunteers to the effect that the ‘‘departure of 
any Irish Volunteer during the most critical time of the war 
of independence can be regarded only as cowardly desertion.” 
Sir Hamar Greenwood lately told the House of Commons 
that often he has received ‘“‘piteous letters’? from Irishmen 
asking him to aid their sons to emigrate secretly. But now 
it appears that Irishmen are beginning to ‘“‘brave the Sinn- 


’ 


Fein ban,” says one American correspondent in London, who 
reports that while ‘“‘in January of this year only 136 Irish males 
left for America, in May there were 607, June 932, July 928, 
and, tho there has been a falling off since then, put down by 
the authorities to seasonal variations, there were 600 in Septem- 
ber and 350 in October.” A very different reading of Irish 
emigration statistics is found in the Dublin Freeman’s Journal, 
a Nationalist newspaper, which tells us that the ‘‘larger number 
of the emigrants are women and girls,’’ and it continues: 


“The emigrants this year are made up of 4,594 males and 
7,151 females. The greater number left for America. No 
fewer than 11,258 emigrants left for the Colonies or foreign 
eountries, while 492 went to Great Britain—of whom 394 were 
for England. Emigration across the ocean is twelve times the 
number of emigrants that left last year for abroad. No fewer 
than 9,083 of the emigrants sailed for the United States—an 
increase of 8,811 above last year. Thus, 77 per cent. of the 
emigrants from Ireland this year were bound for the United 
States, and only 15 per cent. sailed for Canada. It is interesting 
to note that 18 per cent. of the emigrants for the United States 
had their passage paid by relatives in America.” 

As the third quarter of the year had passed, The Freeman’s 
Journal noted that the emigration frem Ireland had increased 
No 
fewer than 11,745 emigrants (natives of Ireland) left up to the 


by 538 per cent. over the first nine months of last year. 


end of September, compared with 1,840 in the corresponding 
period last -year. This compares with 17,563 emigrants in the 
first nine months of 1914, and an average of 25,300 in the ten 


years preceding the war, and this daily adds: 


*‘As has been the case for half a century, the greater number 
of emigrants this year left the province of Ulster. The Ulster 
emigrants numbered 4,003 out of the total from all Ireland. 
While emigration from Ulster is equivalent to 34 per cent. of 
the whole, in the other provinces it is equivalent to 28 per cent. 
from Munster, 26 per cent. from Connavght, and 101% per cent. 
from Leinster. ...... 

‘*Emigration did not really set in this year until June, when 
it reached 2,300—only 33 short of the average of the month in the 
decade before the war. The emigration of July exceeded the 
prewar average by 432, equivalent to 26 per cent. In the 
following two months there was again a falling off, and in Sep- 
tember the number of emigrants was back to half the prewar 
average. April and May are usually the heavy months in 
emigration, one-third of the year’s emigrants usually sailing 
during those two months. Tho the falling off in September is 
reassuring, it is premature to draw conclucions as to the re- 
sumption of the full tide of emigration before April and May of 
next year. One thing, however, is certain—that the reign of 
terror has not driven the 200,000 young men of Ireland from their 
country. Another outstanding fact is that Ulster did not, dur- 
ing the war or since its close, lose its bad preeminence as the 
province of emigration. The drain of Irish population is, as 
heretofore, greater from the North.” 
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EVOLUTION’S MOST ROMANTIC MOMENT 


HE LANDING OF COLUMBUS was a great episode 

in history. But the landing of the first animal was a 

greater. When animal organisms became adventurous 
enough to tire of swimming and took to walking; when they 
grew legs and set forth to conquer the continents that had 
hitherto been under the undisputed sway of vegetable life— 
that was the most romantic moment in the history of organic 
development. At least, that is how it strikes Prof. Roy L. 
Moodie, of the Illinois University Medical School, whose striking 
title we borrow from his article in The Scientific Monthly (Lan- 
easter, Pa.). This moment is well illustrated, he says, by fossils 
found in Mazon Creek, in northern Illinois—a stream of no 
locai reputation, but known by geologists throughout the world 
for its relics of prehistoric animal and plant life. Writes Dr. 
Moodie: 

“There is a small stream in northern Illinois which, sinee the 
last great ice sheet retreated, has cut its unhurried way through 
some forty feet of glacial alluvium and has thus exposed in its 
present bed the shales and rocks of the old Coal Period which 
was the witness of Nature’s most important moment. The old 
Indian name ‘Mazon’ still clings to the stream and it has become 
famous the world over for the wonder and importance of the 
relics of ancient animal and plant life found along its banks. 
Loeally the creek is held in contempt, by the grown-ups as a 
breeding-place for mosquitoes, and by the small boys because it 
is nowhere deep enough for a good swimming-hole; fishing is 
almost unknown. The winding ripples, however, offer pleasant 
prospects to the casual visitor and its banks hold untold treasures 
for the student of ancient life. 

“The water has worn its placid way for centuries through sev- 
eral feet of grayish red shales, washing out an oceasional rounded 
nodule, which, becoming exposed to the action of the frost, cracks, 
and thus discloses its buried treasure of Paleozoic insect, centi- 
pede, spider, fish, leaf, or, very, very rarely, the remains of the 
first animal with legs, which resembles so very closely our 
present mud-puppies. These small creatures are the oldest 
known land vertebrates and represent that most interesting and 
romantic phase when the animals which later resulted in the 


evolution of man were beginning to come out of the water and 
live a portion of their existence on land. 

“It is difficult for us, in these noisy times, to realize the still- 
ness which pervaded all nature in this period when the animals 
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THE ROMANTIC MOMENT. 
When the primitive animal organism tired of wiggling and squirming 


about and decided to grow legs and go ashore for a walk. Here he is 
shown doing it. The date was some millions of years ago. 


were first considering an existence away from the water. It 
took eons of time for them to develop sufficient courage for a 
complete separation from their ancestral home. There were no 
voices of insect or bird in these later Paleozoic days, and the 
stillness was complete save for the wind, the rain, and the 

thunder. The clouds doubtless sailed as quietly and 





as beautifully through the sky then as now. The sun 








shone as brightly, and the rain was as pure and re- 
freshing. There were no grasses for the raindrops to 
glisten on and no trees, save only those of the fern 
type, where the wind might moan an unheard com- 
plaint. The little creatures of the shore, the highest 
type of animal of their day, neither heard nor spoke. 
They were made aware 'of the approach of danger 
in the water by the sense organs in their skin, and 
on land they trusted to their large black eyes which 
set well exposed on top of their flat heads. 

‘*These little fellows, whose fossils we find on the 
banks of Mazon Creek, were timid adventurers and 
stayed close to the shore of the old brackish bayou, 
the relics of which have come down to delight mod- 
ern students in their attempt to unravel the story 
of theold world. None of them exceeded eight or at 
most ten inches in length, and they were often sur- 
passed in size by even the centipedes which crawled 
through the swamps withthem. But in potentialities 
of development these small knights of the Paleozoic 
surpassed anything the world had ever seen or will 
ever see again. They marked an important stage 





in this great progression of vertebrate life which 
has resulted in the development of the animate 





world as it is to-day. Had they not ventured on to 











the land, what to-day would have been the result? 
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IT HAPPENED IN ILLINOIS. 


The region of Mazon Creek, in Illinois, showing the location of the fossil-beds. 





Would the world still be peopled only by denizens 
of the sea, or would the impulse for a higher life have 
come at some later time? This impulse for a higher 
existence than one in the water, the desire to enjoy 
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more freely the sun and the earth, must have been very 
strongly implanted in the Paleozoic creatures, for shortly after, 
some ten million years later, the’ same experiment was tried 
in far remote places. Illinois, however, may claim the credit 
of being the present spot where millions of years ago: the 
vertebrate animals, in their desire to develop into higher be- 
ings, first began that most romantic movement in all evolution. 
Rather we should say that we see here, doubtless, the result of 
millions of years of preparation. Discoveries in other parts 
of the world add but little to our general conception of this 
parting point in evolution. While fossils from Africa, Europe, 
Australia, and India delight our eye and stir our interest in their 
diversity of structure, none approaches so closely to that parting 
of the ways as the tiny creatures found on the banks of Mazon 
Creek, in Illinois. We, as human beings, are interested in their 
aspirations, for, had they not aspired to a life on land, many, 
many millions of years ago, evolution would have missed its 
most romantic moment and the world to-day would not be what 
it is. The development of our race might have been deferred 
many millenniums.” 





MEDICAL NEWS IN THE PAPERS 


ARVELOUS CURES AND DISCOVERIES that 
appear in the daily press, but are never heard of again, 
are not confined to this country, it seems. Looseness 

and inaccuracy of the French lay press with regard to matters 
of scientific medical interest are condemned by Dr. Georges 
Bourgeau, a French physician, and The Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Chieago). which notices Dr. Bourgeau’s 
work editorially, bids the press of our own country take it to 
heart, altho it admits that with us “there is at least a begin- 
“The development of the journalistic con- 
One of the French doctor’s 


ning of betterment.” 
science”’ is prescribed as a remedy. 
counts against the press does not hold 
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were attending, and one who died as the result of an infected 
wound of the hand. These facts, says Bourgeau, were easily 
obtainable by ‘any serious journalist,’ and would have avoided 
the discrediting of the hospitals and the spreading abroad of 
gross misinformation to the disadvantage of the public. 

“The same course has been followed with reference to cancer 
and its alleged cures, with respect to tuberculosis, and with 
regard to the introduction of arsphenamin in the treatment of 
syphilis.” 

Bourgeau ascribes as the reason for this mass of illogical 
writing an undue readiness of the newspaper writer to believe. 
He is quoted as saying: 


‘‘Why does the journalist commit so many mistakes in matters 
medical? It is because he is ready to believe. Science has 
overthrown the gods; but the necessity for fa'th has not been 
done away with, and it is to science that our beliefs turn. The 
medical man is the latest deity, but the journalist does not see 
the human personality behind the savant, the man with his 
mistakes, his personal pride, and his self-interest. The news- 
paper believes as a matter of self-interest. It sees in a discovery 
an article to be written, a chance for a sensational heading; 
and in the haste to be the first to announce it abandons all 
effort for accuracy as to either facts or time. 

“The man who writes for the newspaper believes because 
he is ignorant, and his excuse is that in the multiplicity of things 
which he is forced to discuss it is impossible for him to have 
universal knowledge, and that this lack of knowledge forces 
him to draw general conclusions from single cases.” 


As for the practical application, we read: 


““Some may ask, as Bourgeau does, ‘Is this really a matter of 
importance?’ His answer is, ‘Yes, unfortunately, for there are 
many of the public who believe these things which they read in 
the papers, and it is this class which abandons a rational treat- 

ment for the newest thing exploited. 





in America, for we have no law, as the 
French have, forbidding the advertise- 
ment of nostrums. Dr. Bourgeau 
charges that this law is openly and 
habitually violated, and he regards this 
violation as the most serious evil to 
which the press contribute. A secondary 
matter is the “‘looseness and inaceuracy ” 
already spoken of. Writes the editor of 
The Journal: 


** As examples he cites, among others, 
these captions from newspapers, giving 
for each the name of the publication 
and the date of issue: ‘Contagion Has 
Been Abolished in Searlet Fever’; ‘The 
Transfusion of Blood Is a Dangerous 
Procedure for the Donor’; ‘Arterio- 
selerosis Is Vanquished’; ‘One-Half of 
Those Who Are Deaf Are Curable by 
Radium.’ In addition to headings of 
this sort, which have no place save in 
fiction, Bourgeau very properly takes 
exception to the process of ‘snap judg- 
ment’ in regard to discoveries in medi- 
cine and to the publication of reports of 
advocated or approved methods of treat- 
ment. He arraigns the Matin in regard 
to its writings as to the value of anti- 
typhoid inoculation. This paper first . 
hailed the discovery as one of inealeul- ~ie 
able benefit and then attacked it most ; 
viciously. The Matin says that ‘nurses 
in hospitals refuse to serve as “guinea- 
pigs,’’’ and quotes alleged mortalities 
from the inoculation. So serious did 
the Assistance Publique regard these 
statements that it deemed it necessary 
to have hand-bills printed and affixt to 
the walls of hospitals and other places, 
explaining that the inoculation of nurses 
was voluntary and that the deaths 
quoted were three—two nurses who 
contracted typhoid from patients they 
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Exploring flooded 
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SUBMARINE 


mine-shafts in 
infernal machines left by the Germans. ™ 


Not infrequently also this results in the 
failure to seek competent advice, and 
with what sad frequency do we medical 
men find in our hospitals tubereulous or 
syphilitic patients who, having run 
through all the *‘cures’’ inthe newspapers, 
finally come to us in deplorable shape.’ 

e **Bourgeau’s criticism of the French 
press applies with equal weight to the 
press of the United States. Fortunate- 
ly, in this country there is at least a 
beginning of betterment, for a few of 
the larger and better class dailies have 
recognized the necessity of greater ac- 
curacy in this class of reporting and 
have a trained personnel to cover mat- 
ters of this sort and insure that the 
wr:tten account may be something more 
than a fanciful story written by one to 
whom even the terminology of the sub- 
ject is an unintelligible jargon. The 
remedy for the evil lies in the develop- 
ment of the journalistic conscience. 
Heywood Broun, the eritie, recently 
said: ‘The reason for complaint against 
the yellow press is not that it repre- 
sents with any fidelity the taste of the 
average man and woman, but that it 
first creates a taste and then satisfies it.’ 
There has been created in the minds of 
hundreds of thousands of newspaper 
readers a taste for the sensational. The 
developments of science along medical 
or any other lines are seldom sensational. 
To satisfy the artificially created,’ per- 
verted taste of the newspaper-reading 
public, the newspapers, especially those 
of the yellow type, make their reports 
of medical matters sensational. When 
such papers can be brought to a realiza- 
tion of their responsibilities to the pub- 
lic, especially in matters affecting health, 
there will be an end to the fantastic 
fiction of newspaper pseudomedical 
science.” 
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STILL HUNTING GERMAN TRAPS 


N THE MINES of France and Belgium the owners are 
still looking for a different kind of mine—the explosive 
traps set by the Germans to kill or disable workers who 

should try to pump out the water with which the shafts were 
flooded, or in any other way restore them to usefulness. In 
such mines the war is 


A commission was given to a firm of submarine engineers of 
London, and they built the apparatus shown in the illustration. 
The apparatus had to carry its own lighting equipment to pro- 
vide illumination of the walls to be photographed, and also a 
set of cameras that would make records of every part of the mine- 
shaft. To quote further: 

“The diver alongside the apparatus in the photograph gives 

some idea of the huge 





therefore stillon. After 


dimensions of the outfit. 





several casualties, the ; .- 
plan of exploring the 
flooded shafts photo- 
graphically has been 
adopted to find bombs, 
traps, or suspicious de- 
vices of any kind, so 
that. they may be de- 
stroyed before they have 
a chance to do any 
mischief. The following 
account, headed ‘ Ex- 
ploring with a Camera,” 
we find in The Scien- 
tific American Monthly 
(New York), which gives 
credit to The Illustrated 
London for the 
illustrations and the de- 
tails of the description. 
We read: 

“The deep treachery 
of the Germans is still 
bearing deadly fruit in 
the regions of France 
and Belgium that they 
oceupied during the war. 
Aiming at commercial 
supremacy ,the Germans 
made first for the iron 
and eoal centers of their 
enemies. When they 
were finally foreed to 
retreat from the coal re- 
gions of Lens, the Teu- 
tons realized that they 
must give up arich prize 





News 








Illustrations by courtesy o 








* The Illustrated London News.” 


DETAILS OF THE 1,700-POUND CAMERA 


It weighs, complete, 
about 1,700 pounds and 
measures over all 3 feet 
4 inches by 3 feet 4 
inches by 4 feet 9 inches 
high. It is composed 
of three main gun-metal 
castings bolted together. 
The cameras are located 
in the middle section, 
while the lamps are 
situated in the upper 
and the lower castings. 
Each of the latter cast- 
ings is divided into four 
water-tight chambers 
and each chamber con- 
tains a mereury vapor 
lamp. The lamps are 
of 3,000 candle-power, 
giving therefore a total 
light of 24,000 candle- 
power. With this huge 
photographie apparatus 
the lining of flooded 
mine - shafts will be 
thoroughly explored. 
The photographs will 
be pieced together and 
examined minutely for 
any signs of German 
treachery. If any traps 
are located or any sus- 
picious objects discov- 
ered they will be blown 





up. The exact loca- 
tion and character of 
breaks will be deter- 


mined.” 





SEEING BY EAR— 
The skill shown by bats 








which could not be 
carried along with them, 
and, following their usual policy in such circumstances, they 
procee“ed to wreck the mines. Had they merely punctured the 
lining of the shafts and let the water from the overlying strata 
run in and flood the mines, they would have made the mines 
useless to the Allies for many months to come. That would 
have been sufficient to’serve all military purposes; for the Ger- 
man generals knew that they could not continue the struggle 
much longer and the Allies could not have put the mines into 
shape for use before the termination of hostilities. However, 
it was not merely the opposing armies that the Germans were 
aiming at, but the peace-time industries of France, and so they 
undertook to make the task of reclaiming the mines so difficult 
that they would be practically useless long after the termina- 
tion of the war. Not only were the mine-shafts punctured, but 
traps were cunningly laid to blow up the divers who would be 
sent down to make repairs. There were several serious acci- 
dents when reconstruction work at the mines was first started, 
and repairs had to be suspended until some method of locating 
the death-traps could be found. 

“The final solution of this knotty problem is pictured in the 
accompanying engravings. The French Government decided 
that it would be expedient to explore the mine-shafts with the 
photographie eye of the camera before risking the lives of divers 
in these perilous shafts. The problem was complicated by the 
fact that the camera would have to take its pictures under water. 
However, submarine photography is not a new art, and it was 
merely necessary to design a special photographic outfit to meet 
the peculiar requirements of the Lens district.” 


in avoiding objects dur- 


ing their flight is familiar. Says a writer in The Lancet 


(London, October 2): 


“Three views have been propounded to explain this phe- 
nomenon. (1) That bats are endowed with very keen sight, 
which enables them to see when everything is dark to man. 
(2) That their sense of touch is extraordinarily acute, particu- 
larly at the wing-tips. (3) That they possess some sense the 
knowledge of which is not possest by men. In a recent number 
of The Journal of Physiology Dr. Hamilton Hartridge criticizes 
and discards all three views, in view of his own experiments. 
On summer evenings pipistrel bats—sometimes between one 
and two hundred at a time—used to fly through the open 
windows into the adjacent rooms communicating by an inter- 
vening door, capable of being illuminated by electrie light or 
completely darkened. As a rule, in the rooms the bats all flew 
roughly in the same direction, but even when the electric light 
was turned off nothing indicated that collisions occurred. Even 
when threads were placed in their path it appears that bats in 
full flight and in what seems to us absolute darkness can not 
only steer round a room and avoid one another, but can avoid 
obstacles such as threads. Further, that they can tell whether 
a door is shut or open wide, or just sufficiently wide open to 
allow them to pass. The hypothesis is advanced that the 
flight of bats is directed by a special sense of hearing, since 
the sound-waves of short wave-length which they are known to 
emit are capable of casting shadows and of becoming sound- 
pictures.”’ 
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.THE SEMITRAILER: THE MOTOR DOESN’T HAVE TO WAIT IDLE WHILE 














BEING LOADED 


THE TRAILER IS 








MOTOR-TRAILERS TO SOLVE 
TRANSPORTATION 


VERY CAR on a passenger- or freight-train is a “trailer.” 

No one would think of providing a separate locomotive 

for each car; on the contrary, we have in this country 

the longest and heaviest trains and the most powerful locomo- 

tives in the world. It is strange that the application of this 

principle to highway transportation has been so tardy of recog- 

nition. Now that it has begun, it is spreading with a rush, 

helped on by powerful motor-trucks and smooth, hard-surface 

roads. The single motor-truck with its one trailer is now no 

uncommon sight, and longer trains may become familiar in the 

future. Harry Wilkin Perry, who writes on the subject in 

The American Exporter (New York), believes that trailers will 
help to solve the transportation problem all over the world: 


“Railroad service has broken down under the strain of the 
last five years and older methods of transportation by animal 
power have been hopelessly outdistanced by the march of prog- 
ress in industry and commerce. As a result, manufacturers, 
merchants, and farmers are turning to the motor-vehicle. But 
there are not enough trucks to meet the demand; furthermore, 
the cost of haulage by motor-truck is high, due mainly to lack 
of good highways, high drivers’ wages, and the high price of 
gasoline. 

“‘A partial solution is being found in many places by the 
use of the trailer with motor-trucks, tractors, and passenger- 
automobiles. By doubling or tripling the hauling capacity 
of the motor-truck, at only slightly increased operating expense, 
the trailer makes it possible to transport a greater tonnage in a 
given time and to cut the ton-mile cost almost in half. 

‘*Trailers are now made in a great variety of types and sizes 
and are used in almost every industry. More are used in the 
lumber business than in any other one industry. The iron and 
steel trade employs a large number, farmers and dairymen use 
a great many, and others are used by meat-packers, contractors, 
the building trade, ice and ice-cream companies, the automobile 
industry, city departments, general haulage companies, motor- 
truck express operators, and by manufacturers of furniture, 
textiles, paper, boxes and barrels, machinery, and other articles. 

“In the United States, where from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
passenger motor-cars are owned by farmers, the light two-wheel 
trailer is much used for hauling farm-products to market behind 
runabouts and touring-cars. Among the many advantages of 
this method of marketing are that the horse can be kept at work 
in the field, that a woman does not mind driving the car, and that 


fruit, berries, and vegetables arrive in fresher and better con- 
dition. The trailer can be attached and detached instantly 
and does not interfere with the customary use of the machine 
for passenger purposes. 

**Drawing of a trailer increases the consumption of fuel. by 
10 to 20 per cent., according to conditions, adds slightly to tire 
wear, and slows the rate of speed about one-fifth. But doubling 
of the tonnage hauled per trip much more than offsets the 
additional operating expense. 

“The United States seems to be the only country in which 
the advantages of the semitrailer are widely understood. One 
grocery company, operating forty retail stores in New Jersey, 
operates thirty-six six-ton semitrailers with twenty five-ton 
tractors, and estimates that it saves a total of $28,800 a year 
by eliminating loss of time of tractors and drivers. The load 
capacity of a truck is easily doubled and commonly tripled by the 
use of a semitrailer.” 





fFRUIT-JUICES IN FRUIT DRINKS 


OME RATHER SEVERE STRICTURES published a few 
weeks ago in the government Public Health Reports on orange 
drinks which contained no actual fruit-juice have had the 

unfortunate result, it now appears, of turning the publie disfavor 
against some orange beverages wholly jnnocent of this charge. 
“Tt has recently come to the attention of the United States 
Department of Agriculture,’ said the report, “‘that in some 
instances mothers, misled by the labels and other advertisements, 
are feeding ‘fake’ orange beverages to their children under the 
impression that they are giving them the orange-juice recom- 
mended by their physician. Unfortunately these preparations, 
as a rule, contain no orange-juice and are lacking in the organic 
acids and the vitamins which give medicinal value to the genuine 
orange-juice.’”’ The report went on to say that henceforth, 
therefore, the Bureau of Chemistry has ruled that the terms 
when used 


BE) 


‘ade,’ “squash,” “‘punch,” ‘‘erush,’”’ and ‘‘smash,”’ 
in conjunction with the name of a fruit, ‘‘can be applied cor- 
rectly only to beverages which contain the edible portion of the 
fruit or juice of the fruit named.” Several of the orange drinks, 
however, were made with orange-juice and oil of orange-peel 
before the government report, and as for the others, even a 
casual reading of the above shows that drinks so named are 
almost certified by the Bureau to contain the actual fruit or 


fruit-juices, as otherwise they will be liable to prosecution. 
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In fact, some firms using deceptive labels are now under pros- 
secution, we are informed, and the situation will soon be entirely 
cleared up. That drinks made in a wholly legitimate manner 
should suffer along with the guilty is of course a misfortune. A 
reference was made in our article of October 30 to “orange crush” 
as made in a synthetie laboratory, and we further said that it 
was no longer to be served under this name with the Govern- 
ment’s permission. This statement we wish to correct. Ward’s 
Orange Crush, which is the only orange drink marketed under 
the trade-name “crush,”’ is, as per their label, composed of orange- 
oil, citric acid, orange-juice, pure granulated cane-sugar and 
water, and colored with United States certified food color. As the 
government report was quoted in these columns, it is only right 
to give our readers this additional word of explanation and re- 
assurance. At the same time, the final sentence of the govern- 
ment report should be kept in mind, that when orange-juice 
is needed for medicinal purposes, especially for ailing children, 
“the best way to get orange-juice for children is to buy the fruit 
and squeeze out the juice.” The ordinary orange beverage con- 
tains only a small amount of fruit-juice per glass and is intended 
as a fountain drink, not as a medicine, and one of the leading 
manufacturers says in a statement in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association that ‘‘no medical properties are claimed” 
for his product, ‘‘nor is it intended to replace orange-juice as an 
antiscorbutice in infant feeding.’’ But where merely a refresh- 
ing and wholesome beverage is desired, there is apparently no 
reason why these drinks should not be used. 





NUTS AS FOOD 


OST PEOPLE EAT NUTS as an addition to a meal 
rather than as part of it. We are occasionally adjured 
to live wholly on nuts and other uncooked food, after 

the manner of our arboreal ancestors, but few of us have taken 
this advice seriously. Nuts, however, are real foods and deserve 
a place in the diet, not as a sort of frill superadded to it. They 
are indigestible as often eaten, but apparently not because the 
stomach can not deal with their substance. Finely chewed, or 
made into flour or pastes, they cause no trouble. An editorial 
writer in The Journal of the American Medical Association 
(Chicago), reporting the results of experimental work at Yale 
University, asserts that not only is nut protein of superior 
quality, but that nuts contain elements valuable to animal 
growth. They are also the only vegetable product that is as 
efficient as animal food for the elaboration of human milk. 
We read in the medical journal named above: 


“The food chemist has long given to the various nuts a 
prominent place among concentrated foods. From his analytie 
standpoint they may even surpass such recognizedly valuable 
foods as meats, eggs, and cereals in their concentration of 
nutrients. Altho nuts and products made from them have been 
used by man the world over as adjuvants to his usual diet, they 
have only lately obtained a larger recognition. The failure to 
eat nuts more extensively is doubtless due in part to their repu- 
tation for indigestibility and to the discomfort that may occur 
after eating them at the close of a heavy meal. 

‘Scientific studies have not justified the reputation for the 
indigestibility of nuts. Experiments conducted by Cajori at 
Yale emphasized anew that nuts are valuable foods. If nuts 
are eaten properly and used in the diet as eggs, meat, and other 
foods rich in protein are eaten, they behave quite as well in the 
body as do the ordinary staple articles of food. Particularly 
when nuts are finely chewed or are consumed in the finely 
divided form of nut pastes or nut ‘butters,’ there can be no 
complaint about the proper utilization of the product. 

‘*But the nuts have something more than mere digestibility 
to recommend them. Their protein is, in general, of a superior 
quality. The production of good growth is a test for biologic 
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‘completeness’ of a protein. In experiments just conducted at 
Yale University, Cajori has secured very satisfactory growth 
over long periods in animals on diets in which the almond. 
English walnut, filbert, and pine nut, respectively, furnished 
the essential source of protein in the ration. From a study of 
the relations of diet to milk production in women, Hoobler 
pointed out, not long ago, that as a rule animal proteins are 
more efficient than vegetable proteins for the elaboration of 
human milk. However, nut proteins were an exception to this 
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Courtesy of ** Popular Mechanics,"’ Chics 


TAILORING WITH A CAMERA 














generalization in that diets containing almonds, English walnuts, 
pecans, and peanut-butter as a source of protein proved to be 
as suitable for milk production as diets that furnished protein 
from animal sources. The latest information as to the nutritive 
virtues of commonly used nuts can only be welcomed, particu- 
larly by those who, like diabetics, rely on these food products, 
most of which are poor in digestible carbohydrates but rich in 
proteins and fats, to enlarge the variety of a limited regimen.” 





TAILORING WITH A CAMERA—As maps are now made by 
photography, the news that the same method is now to be used 
to measure the male sex for its garments should surprize no one. 
Says Popular Mechanics (Chicago): 


‘*When the new photographie method of measuring is adopted 
by the tailoring trade a*misfit should be a rarity. Low or round 
shoulders will be unerringly recorded by the infallible plate, and 
the cloth may be cut and joined in such a way that these and 
other bodily peculiarities may be masked or accentuated, which- 
ever ‘may be desirable. It is claimed that misfits caused by 
the slippage or stretching of the tape are entirely eliminated 
by the new method. Another point of value to the tradesmen 
is that the customer’s dimensions are always on file ready for 
instant reference and use.” 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION CONTINUED ON PAGE 99 
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TREATING LABOR ARTISTICALLY 


RAILROAD YARD WOULD SEEM to be one of the 
last places to attract an artist, but a few years ago one 
of the leaders in the new photography made a picture 

of one of these enclosures with the foreground scored by the 
serried, radiating lines of railway-tracks and called it ‘‘The 
Hand of Man.” Nothing of nature unconverted by human 
toil was visible. The photograph was an adoption of principles 
employed by Whistler in some of his etchings. The subject is 
comparatively nothing, in these examples, and the treatment all. 
A photographer like Lewis W. Hine, who has been showing his 


the Ethical Culture School in this city. Later he carried on 
extensive pieces of work for the Survey magazine and the National 
Child Labor Committee. There followed some work for the 
playground committees and the Red Cross. 

“In behalf of the Red Cross he spent a year photographing 
conditions in France and afterward accomparied Homer Folks 
on his sociological foray into Serb‘a and the Balkans, an expe- 
dition reported on by Mr. Folks in his ‘Human Cost of the 
War.’ The photograph of the young Greek at the Parthenon, 
Athens, which was much admired in the recent exhibition, was 
one of the early exposures on that trip. Since the Serbian 
expedition Mr. Hine had been working on the peace-time pro- 

gram of the American Red Cross, 





A MODERN REMBRANDT. 


This bears the commonplace title of “Handling Hot Metal in a 
of light and shadow brought out Mr. Hine’s photog 
old Dutch master, for the plate “qualifies in botl 


in one of 








Pennsylvania Shop 
raphs might 


lighting and pattern. 


particularly the development of 
emergency relief. 

“The Parthenon photograph 
by the way, is an amazing snap- 
shot in more ways than one 
The young soldier whose hel- 
meted head is silhouetted against 
the sunset was of the American 
forces. He had been fifteen 
years in the United States, a 
Chicagoan, but more remotely 
he belonged within the influence 
of the earlier civilization. In 
fact, he had been born just across 
the bay, and the ruins where 


Mr. Hine found him had been 
a familiar haunt of his boyhood 
hours. 

“On such an incident Mr. 


Hine, who is something of a 
dreamer, will build amazingly. 
Despite the literal character of 


much of his work, imagination 








was not left out of him. His 
studies of individual representa- 
tives of various trades are in 
consequence usually significant 
as well as infor ive—miners, 
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work recently at various New York clubs, achieves some of the 
same results, tho he makes a more modest claim than the “art 
photographer.”” A writer in the New York Evening Post finds 
him better suited with the title of ** sociological photographer.” 
‘‘Mr. Hine is not the sort of photographer who gets himself 


known as an ‘art’ photographer. He does not go at his task 





is a ‘commercial’ photographer either.’” In his pursuits as a 
sociological investigator and recorder, Mr. Hine has, whether 
The 


conseiously or not, employed his instincts as an artist. 
Evening Post writer observes: 

‘**Mr. Hine has taken his plates by the thousand. The record 
in almost every case being the end sought, it is remarkable how 
often the plates ecmpose and qualify in pattern of lighting or 
pict rial arrangement. Mr. Hine has throughout his werk been 


particularly interesting in colleeting types of children’s portraits. 
He first took up the work in connection with some teaching at 


worker's 





him, and the character of his relation to 


he earns his living.” The photographer is planning a 








his work that has a combined artistie and sociological significance: 
° A J 2S asl > 4 1¢x- } } + 2 > a 

* Aside from high artistic quality, the photographs are 

of interest in that they represent a new development in the 


movement to study the human problem of men and women in 





first of a series of 


purpose of pre- 


modern industry. They are the studies 
which Mr. Hine is planning to make for t 

senting in photographs or lantern slides in the factories then 
record 
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selves, both to t 
of the significance of industrial processes and of 
engaged in them. This is done under arr: 
various individual companies, and the experiment 

been tried in some plants. 
‘*The intention is not to make technical studies, but to develop 
try, with its 


the pe ople 


to be 





photographic surveys of the human phase of industr 
bearing on the whole social problem of labor relationships 


The pictures have a rare quality,” 
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THE OPERATIC STRAWS IN WORLD 
REVOLUTIONS 


O TAKE THE OPERA as an index of the revolutionary 

spirit abroad in the world is perhaps one way of showing 

the far-reaching effeet of the world’s changes. Strangely 
enough, France is most irruptive ‘f the opera alone is taken as 
a gage. Strikes and lock-outs and a sliding scale of wages, 
not to speak of a tendency toward Sovietism in the matter of 
management, are observable over there. Russia is not half so 
arbitrary, for we have it on the word of Mr. H. G. Wells that 
even Lenine is not so powerful, operatically -considered, as 
Lenine may tell his less endowed fellow mortals 
but Chaliapin« 


Chaliapine. 
that if they do not work they shall not ea 
“refuses absolutely to sing except for pay,”’ and requires Lenine 
to furnish As for us, 
the opening opera season finds us swinging slowly back to 
“Tristan Isolde’ reappears in the 
pany’s repertory after its war-time ban. It will be sung in 
Mr. Gatti is quoted by The Musical Digest (New 
“could safely 


**payment in flour, eggs, and the like.” 
. t—) 


“normalcy.” and com- 
English, tho. 
York) as holding the belief that German opera 
be given in German now—the public is not objecting to German 
In another year, he thinks, 
Some English journals, 


texts in song recitals.” “we shall 
have German sung at the Metropolitan.” 
notably the London Atheneum, applaud the broadness of mind 
England is forgetting as rapidly as possible her 


here shown. 


Germanophobia. Paris never listened to the German tongue 
in German operas, so Wagner retains his place in the National 
Opera House, and incidentally furnishes some weapons for the 
recalcitrant musicians whose turmoil, generalized under the term 
of “a Musical 


America 


strike,” is thus set forth by “Mephisto” in 


(New York): 


“It appears that the musicians and singers claim the right to 
criticize and judge the merit of the conductor, and also to limit 
the number of foreign artists engaged each year. They have also 
demanded a discrimination with regard to the pay the various 
instrumental players should receive. For instance, they demand 
that. the players of ancient string instruments are entitled to more 
money than the musicians who ean only scrape the violin. They 
demand special rates for those who play the French horn in 
the English horn in ‘Tristan.’ and the viole d'amour 
in ‘Huguenots.’ Then, if they play on the stage, as in the 
‘Soldiers’ Chorus,” they are to have extra money. If any singer 
has to stain his or her body to play the part of a negro, as in 
‘Aida,’ for instance, that costs more. Those who have to use 
a blue dye in ‘Salomé’ are to get still more, as blue is more diffi- 
cult to wash off than black. Extra pay, too, is demanded for 
those who have to play the parts of courtezans on the ground 
that this infringes on their dignity as women, for which they 
should be paid. Whenever they appear as angels dangling at the 
end of a cord of wire, they are to have extra pay. 

“Some of the demands may appear humorous, but there are 
signs of a reversal of the situation in the demand of the musi- 
cians and singers to criticize and judge the merit of the conductor, 
and also with regard to the limitation of the engagement of 
foreign artists, who naturally displace home talent. When you 
look at it from the point of view of the artists, singers, chorus, 
they ought io have the right of a word with regard to the con- 
ductor. Perhaps you think that they would be inclined to ques- 
tion or oppose a conductor who was autocratic, in favor of a 
conductor who was easy-going. As a matter of fact, experience 
has shown the very contrary. There never was a more auto- 
cratic conductor than Toscanini, whose vocabulary of abuse 
covered at least ten languages, and which vocabulary he poured 
forth with a volubility suggesting the breaking of a dam, and 
yet the singers and the orchestra adored Toscanini. It means 
that they realized that under such a man they gave a better 
performance—always learned something—than they would have 
done under one whose temper was more even and whose disposi- 


‘Siegfried,’ 


tion was more amiable. 

“The question of limiting the number of foreign artists engaged 
is also one that would no doubt be considered with a good deal 
of interest in this country. However, it ean be said for Gatti 
that he is showing an increasing disposition to give young Amen- 
1 is, has 


tho even he, broad-minded as he 


cans an opportunity, 
bot escaped criticism in this regard 


The New York World and the London Daily Telegraph look 
upon the proceedings in Paris as “‘pure Bolshevism.” The latter 
attempts to interpret the mind of Paris itself as it views the 
antics of its pet institutions. The theater is concerned along 
with the opera in the new Fédération du Spectacle, but the opera 
has given the earliest demonstrations of its practical workings: 

“We had come to accept it as an axiom that the more violent 
the champions of labor the more loudly international their sym- 
pathies. The Fédération du Spectacle has achieved the sur- 








“A PRINTER” 


Better perhaps than by the picture on the opposite page does Mr 
Hine here show himself a pupil of Rembrandt 











prizing feat of flavoring a policy domestically Bolshevik with 
chauvinism undefiled. Its proposal that its members should 
mznage the Opéra is the pure milk of the Bolshevik word, but 
one of its leading principles of management is that not 
than four artists of foreign blood should be allowed to come 
upon the stage in any one year. Excessive admiration for the 
art of other nations has never been a French weakness, but 
Paris, not unnaturally, has decided that this demand is the 
reduction of patriotism to absurdity. We do not suspect the 
Fédération of any sense of humor, but it was certainly a happy 
thought to apply the principle of high protection to that most 
cosmopolitan of all arts, the operatic. It is in all civilized coun- 
tries dangerous to be ludicrous, and most dangerous in Frane: 
The Fe pec is rent alre ady. The 

of it was that all who work in theaters, the actor and the scene- 
lady with the programs and the 


the call-boy and the sweeper, should unite in 


more 


dération du NSpecta econceptior 


shifter, the prima donna, the 
electrician and 


compel I 


managers to do whatsoe\ 
component parts If 
satisfied with the entertainme! 


to join in a sympathetic strike 


the 


and 


; . 
seemed good to any one oft 


grand alliance 
these 
theater charwomen were not 
the actors and actresses were 
The first fruits of this policy were that some players of fame pre- 
ferred to leave the stage rather than bind themselves to support I 
“Now the actresses have decided to give up the 
demand that managers shall only of their trads 
union, and they open an abyss in the solidarit Fédération 


by claiming the right to examine all proposals likely to lead to 


actors and 
engage members 


of the 





~ 


a strike before they will give their support. Whether or not it 
is an offense yet more heinous to declare that while they ask 
for higher salaries they will not strike for them we can not tell. 
What is clear is that the whole scheme to use the essential brain- 
workers as a means to obtain the control of the theaters for the 
others has collapsed. It was obviously bound to fail in the long 
run. Actors have often hard things to say of their managers, 
but the phenomenon of an artist who would prefer the man- 
agement of a syndicate of scene-shifters and dressers and pro- 
gram girls is not often found. We can imagine a real grievance 
in the other ranks of labor which a trade-union of artists might 
fight solidly to redress. But to suppose that men and women 
upon whose skill an industry depends will make an alliance 
to give its control to those who are their subordinate auxiliaries 
is an idea only rational in the atmosphere of Moscow.” 





AMERICAN FILMS CORRUPTING BRITAIN 


O SAVE US from our film selves is a not unpraiseworthy 
effort of a British writer if the facts are as he depicts. 
Perhaps we have acquired a sort of film-hypnotism which 
prevents part of our natures at least from reacting to what we 


see on the screen. Mr. Arthur Weigall points out in the London 
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that her breed were tainted by madness or some terrible disease; 
but in these films the police would be ‘squared,’ all would be 
forgiven, and she would marry the hero who had caught the 
old gentleman out, and live happily ever after. 

“Or, again, a young man, impelled by poverty, becomes a 
blackmailer, but falls in love with the daughter of one of his 
victims, turns over a new leaf, and becomes a respected member 
of New York’s most exclusive set. 'These un-American American 
films lower our conception of American ideals. 

“With us honesty is regarded as inherent; with the makers 
of these films it is thought to be a very nice quality, dependent 
on circumstances. 

‘‘In our stories, honor is taken for granted; in theirs it is 
something exceptional, a thing which has to be encouraged 
by loud praise and high reward. 

‘‘With us crime is treated rather like a disease; and the ques- 
tion of heredity comes at once into our thoughts. With them 
heredity is usually ignored and tradition is not understood. 

“Without being strait-laced, let us keep our eyes open to 
the effeets which this alien point of view will produce upon the 
cinema-going public, if it be not counterbalanced by some good 
honest British stuff. 

‘*Tt presents law as arbitrary and not fundamental; it negates 
the idea of the police being the servants of the public; it indicates 
that honesty should not go without saying, but should be received 

with fulsome applause; it submits crime 





THE GODDESS OF THE MACHINE. 


with his little cotton-spinner. 








Art and the cotton-mills are not two disparate ideas if Mr. Hine conveys his message here 


to us not as a horror and a taint, but as 
an exigency or a mere scrape; and it sug- 
gests that what we in Britain call the 
common instincts of a gentleman are 
there regarded as the exceptional pecu- 
liarities of rare heroic characters.”’ 





TURKISH WOMEN ON THE STAGE— 
But one Turkish actress has so far been 
able to surmount the prejudice, if not the 
prohibition, against women appearing on 
the stage in Turkey, and an edict has 
gone forth restraining others. This con- 
servative opposition is looked upon as an 
injustice to Moslem women by the famous 
Turkish Burhaneddin, 


of a Turkish company. 


actor director 
It is not stated 
that the opposition was any way inspired 
by the action of Abdul Hamid’s harem, 
which, upon his deposition, was obliged 
to seek means of support and went into 
non-Turkish parts 


vaudeville, touring 


of Europe. Burhaneddin writes to Stam- 
boul a protest that is translated thus in 
The Orient, an English journal of Con- 


stantinople: 


“T have read with great interest in 
The Stamboul the brief paragraph about 








Daily Mail that American films which come to England represent 
*‘an un-British point of view in regard to honesty, honor, and 
fair play.” The writer’s apparent object is to call attention to 
such features because American-made films monopolize so much 
of the attention of cinema audiences in England. He is gener- 
ous enough to insist that actually what he finds so objectionable 
is not He lays the 


blame at the door of ‘‘the very specialized group of scenario- 


“*the standpoint of Americans in general.” 


writers and producers, picture-palace managers, and financiers, 
in whose hands the less scrupulous bulk of the film trade abroad 
is concentrated.” We read: 

“The eriminal who, to our way of thinking, commits some 
peculiarly dastardly act which forever brands him is often 
regarded in these dramas merely as one who has had the mis- 
fortune to fall foul of a tyrannical set of cutthroats known as 
the police. 

“‘A girl, let us say, has a father whom she has discovered to 
be a mean thief. To the bettér-class British mind thieving is so 
unthinkable that the girl would act much as tho she had learned 


Moslem women on the stage. Your paper, 
which has never ceased raising its voice in favor of all measures 
to raise the moral tone of this poor country, but alas! without 
securing a hearing, deserves to-day the thanks of the community 
for its attitude on this subject. I have twelve Moslem young 
ladies as pupils, belonging in some eases to well-to-do families, 
in others to those with moderate means; and these young ladies 
have much talent. I am proud to have pointed the way to the 
stage to the youth of the country by entering it myself, even at 
great sacrifice, against the wishes of my parents and the calumny 
and prejudice of the public. I shall strive to the end for this 
new purpose. Woman ought to show her talent in playing. 
Public opinion favors it; I can prove this any time. The 
authorities grant permits to women to lead a loose life, and these 
are even countersigned by physicians of the public-health 
administration. Under such circumstances, I do not see how 
they can refuse to art what they allow to vice. The Moslem 
women who see their coreligionists from Russia, who are now 
refugees here, serving like their Christian compatriots in restau- 
rants and elsewhere, have hard work to understand this prohibi- 
tion. The Turkish woman of Constantinople is in general more 
advanced than her fellow Turks of the male sex; and she must 
be allowed self-expression.” 
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A CANADIAN LITERARY DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


O BE FOUND GUILTY OF TEUTONISM in its worst 

and not in any of its best features would be a pill hard 

to swallow. ‘‘Americanism—not Americanism at its 
best but at its very worst’’—is said to be a danger threatening 
Canada. The charge is put forth by ‘‘a literary journal of 
independent critical opinion on public affairs’ called The 
Onlooker and published in Toronto, which finds this menacing 
flood in the “‘literary slush” that Canada imports from her 
southern neighbor. To remove any possible sugar-coating 
from the pill, the writer cites the cases of Holland, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Belgium in ‘“‘rapidly succumbing to the dazzling ma- 
terialism of Germany’”’ in years just preceding the war. There 
is even found the excuse ‘‘for the coarse aggressiveness of the 
German” that ‘‘it did result in a renaissance of a kind in Europe.”’ 
The same or worse complaisance is charged against Canada 
with the bitter complaint that she is surrendering to an even 
lower ideal. ‘‘We are in danger of losing our national soul,” 
says this Canadian writer, ‘‘without even a decent fight in its 


” 


defense. The average American, he declares, has nothing to 
offer Canada that she does not already have. If America has 
negleeted to have her portrait taken recently she will find one 
ready supplied here: 

“The average American . . . isswayed by no great philosophy, 
has produced none; is lean in originality, superficial and excitable 
in polities, but repeats (as do we) the creeds he brought with him 
from overseas, and is the victim of a reckless optimism, which, 
when we consider the nature of the problems that are up for 
solution in that land, is appalling. He lives and moves and has 
his being in business. Everything is business. He manufactures 
literature, for example, like soap. No ‘still, small voice’ for 
him; no ‘pearl of a perfect expression.’ He is after ‘Best 
Sellers.’ Immediate success, if only for a week, a day, is the 
ideal. He advertises—magnificently, opulently—because it 
pays. How does all this affect us as a nation? In this way: we 
are literally inundated with American slush. We buy the worst 
that America has to offer. Harper’s, Scribners, The Century, 
The Atlantic, languish on our book-stalls, as alas! they are 
beginning to languish on American book-stalls. It is not only 
that the bulk of our trashy novels come from that quarter, and 
the bulk of our magazines and weeklies, but even their daily, 
and, more especially, their weekly papers are spread abroad 
in the land. A stranger coming to these shores and living at 
hotels and on trains might easily come to the conclusion that 
we had no national identity, and were but a race of intellectual 
Cretans. We are asked to admire American beauties whom 
we shall never meet; to take an interest in cheap local politicians 
and all their sordid doings whose commonplace lives have not 
even a glimmer of human interest; to gloat over the libidinous 
details of personal scandals; to concern ourselves with what is 
as remote as Mars. In the name of Heaven, why? Do they 
reciprocate? Never! Only when some fool hints at separation 
from Great Britain do they prick up their ears. That interests 
them tremendously.” 


The writer nullifies the one retort he imagines the outraged 
Canadian may try to make to his charge, by putting us into the 
same boat-——‘‘the Americans act in precisely the same way toward 
England” and ‘‘their country is fairly deluged with the tittle- 
tattle of European life.”” He adds: 


‘‘We, who are of sound British stock, ought not to follow a 
bad and vulgar example. It is a erying shame that the people of 
Canada should annually waste millions on well-advertised trash— 
there is no other word that will apply—and allow themselves 
to stand before the world in the position of a nation that is 
apparently incapable of producing, or supporting, a robust 
literature of its own. The tragedy is that the stuff we buy and 
read so carelessly leaves us neither wiser nor better. It emascu- 
lates. There is not in the United States, nor has there ever 
been, a magazine that for vivid interest and charm and remark- 
ably beautiful English ean compare with Blackwood’s; yet its 
circulation in this country is insignificant. And so with all the 
other great British monthlies. What is needed in Canada is an 


organ devoted to large imperial interests. We are of those who 
believe that if the British Empire, as at present constituted, 
were shattered into fragments the end of civilization would not 
be far off. No nobler end could be conceived than to bring into 
close touch with each other by means of the printed page the 
great souls, widely scattered throughout the world, in whose 
control is vested the carrying on of the traditions of our race. 
We need an organ of imperial expression to voice the loftiest 
ideals of the Empire.” 


Envisaging the possible conquest of Canada by “the American 
spirit,” he sees that, in such a ease, “it will be by that spirit in 

















NOT A GAUGUIN OR A VAN GOGH, 


But a close competitor in a Hine photograph of a Slovak worker in 
the steel-mills of Homestead. 











its cheapest, nastiest, and most trivial manifestation.” And 
here again he jars our self-love: 


“The Teutonic spirit, which all but enslaved “urope, was 
violent, headstrong, and selfish, but it was stimulating—even if 
it only aroused the latent devil in mankind; but the make- 
believe sensationalism; the cinema-madness; the shallow, 
libelous gossip; the counterfeit illustrations; the cartoons, 
ghastly in their sameness; the crazy-quilt speculations; the 
snippets of informatiom (better got from a good encyclopedia); 
the dreary dime-novel, picaroon, fake-adventure short story 
that young Canadians are being fed upon can only have the 
effect of destroying all thought and originality and reducing us 
to a mere echo of the least original nation upon earth. It is 
time for Canada to stop boasting about being a nation, and to 
ask itself seriously if it has a soul and an ideal of its own. If i! 
hasn’t; if these publications exactly express what it stands for; 
if its intellectual life is limited by a purely commercial literature; 
then what right has it to boast of nationhood? If we are but the 
intellectual mendicants of the United States, content to accept 
back-kitchen hospitality, we are not a nation, because not 
possest of a soul that we can call our own. No hybrid ever 
develops into a type. If we are conquered by present-day 
American literature, which is purely an advertising success, 
it will be the cheapest, the most sordid conquest ever made by 
one nation over another since the beginning of time.” 
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Photographs illustrating this article by Adachi 








WHERE THE FOLLOWERS OF OMOTO-KYO AWAIT THE MILLENNIUM. 
The Ayabe community, where “‘ the villages are neatly kept, and the hills are adorned with tasteful temples surrounded by trees aud tlowers.’ 








JAPAN’S NEW RELIGION 


HEN A NATION IS RIPE for a new religion, the 

new revelation is likely to be at hand. Japan, like 

many other countries in these troublous after-war 
years, is said to be showing signs of religious restlessness. Two 
Shinto sects of comparatively recent origin are growing at the 
expense of older branches of the national faith. And now 
comes another offshoot of Shintoism called Omoto-Kyo, which 
may be translated as the religion of the Great Foundation or the 
Fundamental Faith. Since the war, accofding to Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson, who writes about the new Japanese religion in The 
Independent, it has been gaining ground rapidly in spite of the 
efforts of the Government to suppress it. Indeed, he says, ‘‘if 
the Japanese Government will only persecute it long enough to 
solidify the new sect in common defense, it may become a 
power in the world.” In being originated by a woman, in its 
emphasis on faith-healing, and in its effective use of printing— 
it has a monthly organ and a daily newspaper which aims at 
journalistic perfection—it bears a certain resemblance to the 
Christian Science movement in this country. Among other 
characteristics of the new sect are communism, millenarianism, 
mysticism, and patriotism. The romantic story of the origin of 
Omoto-Kyo is related by Dr. Slosson as follows: 

“Tn the village of Ayabe, fifty miles from Kyoto, in the 
province of Tamba, there lived a poor ragpicker called O Nao 
Baasan, or Old Woman Nao. She was the widow of a drunken 
earpenter named Masagoro Debuchi, who had left her with no 
property but with eight children to support. All day long she 
wandered about the village gathering up scraps of rags and paper 
to get food for her family, but never failed to pray in the Shinto 
shrine morning and night. Her piety was at length rewarded, 
for on New-Year’s Day, 1892, she became imbued with the spirit 
of Kuni-toko-tachi, the Earth God of Shintoism. She straight- 
way began to prophesy, shouting unintelligible warnings to 
people she passed on the street. Altho almost illiterate, she 
scribbled her revelations on the walls of buildings and such bits 
of white paper as she could find. People called her crazy and 
paid no attention to her forebodings of fires and wars. She 
proclaimed to her neighbors that Ayabe was built upon holy 
ground and that unless they evacuated the village a mighty 
conflagration would sweep all their homes. This prophecy 
came true, but the skeptical police simply arrested her for 
incendiarism on the supposition that she had furnished the ful- 
filment of her own prophecy. She was imprisoned for a time 


and later turned over to her relatives on condition that they 
keep her safely locked up. This they did, and the room in whieh 
she lived until she died, in 1918, is known as Zashiki Ro, the 
Parlor Prison, now a sacred shrine. To the end of her life she 
kept busily writing, and her visions fill 10,000 volumes of manu- 
script, according to her followers, tho the critics of the cult say 
there were fewer than 3,000 volumes originally. Much of the 
manuscript is illegible and much of what can be deciphered is 
incomprehensible, but her disciples read into it or out of it 
messages of marvelous import. The writings of the Mother 
Founder form the bible of the new faith, and are known as 
O Fude Saki, or the ‘Flourish of the Honorable Brush.’ In these 
she is said to have prophesied the wars of Japan with China in 
1895, with Russia in 1905, and with Germany in 1914. But the 
Kyoto police claim that they compelled Deguchi, the high priest 
of the cult, to confess on cross-examination that most of the 
manuscript was written after these events instead of before.” 


No part of the sacred book, so far as the writer in The Inde- 
pendent knows, has been yet translated into English. But 
piecing together such fragments of the teachings as he can find, 
he gives us this summary of the new gospel: 


“The world is on the eve of blossoming like the plum-flower. 
One of the great gods shall soon appear in person, weleomed by 
blooming flowers an1 evergreen pines, and he shall reign over 
the whole earth and bring it peace. Japan is a divine country 
and must be divinely ruled. Foreign countries are under the 
control of beastly devils in human form. Even Japan has now 
become a land of beasts. This dirty world must be cleansed 
and made fit to be the abode of the gods. Occidental civilization 
is based upon individualism, that is to say, selfishness. All its 
literature and moral codes are inspired by selfishness. It has 
stolen society and stolen the state and would steal the world 
and the universe itself. All this must be destroyed by the 
abolition of individualism. The people of the world are clamor- 
ing for reform, but their reform is only the reform of formality. 
Such reform is like a house built on the sand. The reform 
designed by our gods is the reform of man himself.” 

The Omoto cult bas its organizer and its theologian as well as 
its prophet. The first named is found in O Nao’s son-in-law. 
He was trained for the Shinto priesthood, and it is said to be 
due to his ability in practical affairs that the Socialistic colony at 
Ayabe has been a The chief theologian of the new 
sect is Dr. Asano, formerly Instructor in English in a naval 
engineering school, who is devcloping and systematizing the 


success. 
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revelations of the found- 


state even in this life, 





er. His brother, Vice- 
Admiral Asano, has 
joined him in the colony 
and brought with him 
many retired naval and 
military men. The fol- 
lowers of Omoto-Kyo, 
we read, are looking for 
a day of judgment, 
which, “according to 
the Honorable Brush of 
O Nao, is due in 1922.” 
When the great day 
comes ‘‘only the rock 
that supports the sacred 
district of Tamba shall 
remain secure and the 
chosen remnant who 
have gathered in this 
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and, like mysties of all 
faiths, they believe that 
those who are sufficient- 
ly pure and devout may 
in a state of trance gain 
the power to see anc 
hear divine beings. Thi 
gods reveal themselves 
to the seers of Omoto- 
Kyo in the grotesque 
form with which they 
have been clothed by 
the oriental imagina- 
tion. These are the 
gods of the dragon, be- 
cause they are nearest 
to the earth of all the 
gods.” 


With all their mysti- 
cism, the leaders of this 
sect are up to date and 


practical enough to 





city of refuge will re- 
populate and regenerate 
the world.”” Dr. Slosson 
continues: 


WITHIN O NAO’S PRISON-HOUSE, NOW A SACRED SHRINE. 


The present head of the cuit, Deguchi, kneels before the founder's picture. 


make good use of the 
press. We read in The 
Independent: 











‘Since these will pre- 
sumably be all Japanese, this doctrine connects the new cult 
with the parental Shintoism, which is essentially a religion of 
patriotism. Omoto-Kyo then appears as an imperialistie social- 
ism, and as such appeals both to the soldier and the workman. 
The Japanese Government is much alarmed over the spread of 
these doctrines in the army and is taking stringent measures to 
suppress the propaganda. General Nagasaka, commander of 
the military police, says: ‘It appears true that the number is 
growing among both the men and the officers, mostly those upon 
the reserve list, who are becoming tainted with the hideous 
doctrine of the Omoto-Kyo.’ ohaes 

“The Omoto cult regards money as the root of all evil and 
denies the right of private property. Like the early Christians 
they hold all things in common. Land is divided up between 
the families somewhat as was done by the Mormons at Salt 
Lake. The villages are neatly kept and the hills are adorned 
with tasteful temples surrounded by trees and flowers that 
promise to make Ayabe a rival in beauty to the theosophical 
community of the Purple Mother at Point Loma. Every day is 
Friday for the followers of Omoto-Kyo, since they never eat 
flesh, but only fish. Prayer is substituted for medicine, Disease 
is believed to be caused by evil spirits in the form of animals, 
generally a fox, a serpent, or a dog, but the malignant obsession 
may be expelled by divine power. 

“Like the Perfectionists of the Oneida Community the 
disciples of Omoto-Kyo hold that one may attain to a sinless 


‘Besides books and 
its monthly religious 
organ, Omoto Jiho, the publication department issues in Osaka 
an evening paper, the Taisho Nichi-nichi, which, if it keeps to 
its promise, will rival The Christian Science Monitor in the extent 
and completeness of its news.” 





LIGHTING THE “CHRIST-CANDLE”—An old _ tradition 
has it that ‘“‘a lighted candle set in the window on Christmas 
eve will guide the Babe of Bethlehem to your home, that he 
may bring you happiness.” In some countries it has long been 
the custom so to mark the coming of Christmas, and John H. 
Stedman. of Rochester, N. Y., has originated a movement to 
spread it in this country. In a pamphlet urging all to light 
the ‘‘Christ-eandle’’ on Christmas eve he says: 


“The Irish will tell you that the Christ-candle was always 
lighted in their homes in the Emerald Isle as it has been for 
years and years in Norway and Sweden. Boston has had it 
for a decade. In Rochester 1916 was our third celebration- 
the first year a few houses shone—the second over a thousand- 
the third nearly every one; and it has spread to town, village, 
and country over a forty-mile radius. Many far-away homes, 
Wisconsin, Maine, California, Florida, kindled their candles from 
ours, and when you have lighted yours you will appreciate why.”’ 
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DISCIPLES OF OMOTO-KYO WORSHIPING IN THEIR TEMPLE 
The reader on the platform is reading from the Sacred Books. 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA’S NEW NATIONAL 
CHURCH 


ELIGIOUS SELF-DETERMINATION has followed hard 
R upon the heels of political self-determination in Czecho- 
Slovakia, the most self-reliant of the new states born of 
the war, “the land of John Hus remaining true to its traditions,” 
as one observer remarks, mindful of Prague’s pre-Lutheran re- 
formers. The establishment of a new national Church in the 
land ruled by President Masaryk is applauded in Protestant cir- 
eles in this country, where it seems a significant event in religious 
history. But Catholie critics see only the machinations of the 
enemies of Rome, and they attempt to minimize the strength 
attributed to it by friendly Protestants. The Catholic New 
World (Desplaines, Ill.) charges that ‘‘the President of Czecho- 
Slovakia, notwithstanding his pledged word, is covertly and 
openly making a combination to destroy the Catholic Church in 
that country. The weight of Government has been cast on the 
side of a new schism,” and “‘the Catholics are being deprived of 
their churches.” An entirely contrary report comes from the Rev. 
Robert Keating Smith, who has been making a personal study 
of conditions in the newly founded nation. He writes in The 
Living Church (Episcopal) that the people generally are so loyal 
to the republic that the churches, which are owned by the towns, 
are shared by the Roman and National congregations, each 
taking a separate hour for worship. In fact, according to the 
same authority, the rise of the new Church was accompanied by 
no violence and no disturbance. He describes it as the result 
of ‘‘a spontaneous movement affecting nearly half the population 
of the provinces of Bohemia and Moravia,” and says that people 
are now entering it at the rate of a thousand a day, “in some 
instances entire villages enrolling themselves with their parish 
priests as members of the National Church.” In some cases 
where the priest has remained faithful to Rome and most of his 
people have renounced their allegiance, he has ‘“‘faithfully and 
earnestly remonstrated and has been loath to give up the keys 
of the church, but the legal decisions are always fairly made and 
all settle down quietly and in order.” 

The movement of the National Church began a number of 
years ago “‘on the part of the better class of the people and the 
priests to reform the Roman Catholic Chureh from within,” we 
read in The Living Church. A commission of the Reformist 
clergy was sent to Rome to ask permission to use the national 
language in the liturgy and breviary, and that the clergy be 
allowed to marry if they so desired. Tho in Slovakia ‘the 
Greek Catholic Church is in union with Rome, having a married 
priesthood and mass said in the Slavonic language,”’ the petition 
was denied. On January 8, 1920, a convention of the Catholic 
clergy desiring reform met at the National House at Smichov, 
Prague. The meeting was public, and was attended by 210 
priests, including a mission of Czech-American Roman Catholic 
priests. For the formation of the Czech National Independent 
Catholic Church 140 votes were cast; 65 were against, and 5 
did not vote. Since April the movement has progressed by 
great strides, for, as we are told— 


“Tt is distinctly spiritual in nature, and the clergy of the 
central organizing committee have time only to respond to the 
more urgent calls upon them to visit communities where a large 
part of the population has joined in the movement... In Louny 
the proportion is 10,000 out of 13,000, in Turnoy 4,000 out of 
7.000, in Celakovice 3,000 out of 4,000, in Jaromer 6,000 out of 
8.000, in Jilove 2,800 out of 2,900. In Prague there are 25,000 
enrolled, and the Mayor of the city has granted the use of St. 
Michael’s Church, which was used before the war by the Russian 
colony in Prague and during the war’ was fitted out by the 
Roman Catholic Church for the use of the army, and since has 
been out of use. In St. Miechael’s Chureh Sunday mornings 
there are congregations of 500 at the nine o’clock mass and 1,000 
at the 11 o’elock mass, while at the Tyn Church, the ancient 
cathedral of the independent Bohemian National Church until 


the year 1623, but a stone’s throw from St. Michael’s and in the 
very center of the city, only one Roman mass is said Sunday 
mornings and with a congregation seldom exceeding 200 people.” 

There is no possibility of the Church going into or being ab- 
sorbed by the Eastern Orthodox body, says this writer in another 
article in The Living Church. ‘‘It remains definitely and fixedly 
Western,”’ having at the same time “the strongest decision not 
to turn to the Old Catholic Church anywhere or in any sense, 
except that the most fraternal relations are looked for toward 
both the Eastern Orthodox (especially in Serbia) and the Old 
Catholic.” But— 

‘‘What this Church does look to is recognition by the Church 
of England and the Episcopal Church of America, and from the 
Anglican communion they ask fullest sympathy and spiritual 
assistance. They hope for the episcopate in due time, when 
they shall have demonstrated to the world their right to exist 
and their actual life as a true and vital body of Christians or- 
ganized with priests of unsullied and undeniable Catholic faith 
and apostolic orders.” 

But the London Tablet (Catholic) notes the lack of a bishop, 
and says it ‘‘is a feature little calculated to strengthen the pros- 
pects of the schism.”’ Rather “‘it is a proof for all to see that 
the Czecho-Slovak hierarchy has stood firm in its allegiance to 
the Holy See, which, through a decree of the Holy Office of 
January 5, formally condemned the movement as schismatic.” 
Comfort is taken in the ‘outstanding testimony to the recovery 
of Catholic forces”’ found in the Catholic Congress held in the 
capital in August, and attended by people from Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, and Slovakia. The congress sent a message 
of loyalty to the Pope, adopted measures for the improvement of 
religious education, social and charitable work and the press, 
and for the organization of Catholic youth. Resolutions against 
the ‘‘de-Christianity of school and the separation of Church and 
State,” and “‘against the violent seizures of Catholic churches 
and the immunity accorded to the offenders by the Government”’ 
were taken. In the light of all this, says the Catholic observer, 
“it is not excessive to think that such declarations from such a 
gathering may be taken as the authentic voice of the Czecho- 
Slovak people, and are surely,” it adds ironically, ‘‘a striking 
illustration of what Mr. Keating Smith ealls ‘faith renewed and 
ehurch attendance crowding to the Gospel.’”’ 


, “es 





CHRISTMAS CHEER FOR PRISONERS’ CHILDREN.— 
**Some of them have not even stockings to hang up,”’ says Mrs. 
Maud Ballington Booth in her annual Christmas appeal for 
clothing, toys, and money for the children of prisoners. She asks 
“the hearts in happy homes where prosperity makes the Yule- 
tide bright and joyous,” ‘“‘to remember those who are needy 
and help us to play Santa Claus to the little ones.”” To quote 
from a statement issued by the Volunteers of America: 


‘*The work has always adhered to Mrs. Booth’s original plan 
of having for each mother and each child at least one or more 
new garments, with toys for the children and such other suitable 
gifts as are supplied by donors who contribute clothing, toys, and 
other articles. The money contributed is used for purchase of 
new clothing or given to families in instances where this seems 
wisest. 

‘‘Names and addresses of families remembered are learned 
from prisons all over the land through the chaplains or other 
officials by whom such lists are prepared. Careful investiga- 
tions are made and great pains are taken to make this Christmas 
activity the means of bringing Christmas cheer into desolate 
homes.” 

Mrs. Booth, in her letter to Toe Literary Diasst, gives the 
following assurance: 


‘‘The Volunteers of America is an incorporated society, our 
books are open to inspection and are properly audited. Every 
dollar contributed will go directly to the need of those we serve. 
Articles of clothing, toys, or money should be addrest to Mrs. 
Maud Ballington Booth, Volunteers of America, 34 West 28th 
Street, New York City.” 
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“Leave it to me to switch you right 
On the road to health and cheer 
I'm on the job from morn till night 


fAnd your way is straight and clear.” ag © 


JOSEPH GAMPBELL GoMPANY - 
we CAMDEN, N.J.U-S-As 














Throwing the switch 


You can see it any day— 

A slight shift of the rails, only a few inches one 
way or the other, yet it makes a difference of 
hundreds of miles at the end of the road. 

You see the same thing all through life. It is 
one of the big factors in your health. Form the 
habit of eating good soup every day in the year 
and you are on the right road to good physical 
condition. 

Beginning your meal with Campbell’s appetizing 
Tomato Soup not only increases the enjoyment 
and benefit of that particular meal but it 
strengthens digestion, helps to regulate the entire 
process of nutrition and is thus a direct means. of 
improved health and condition. 

Can you afford to overlook it? 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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HE emotions that stirred the country 
so deeply during the war seem to have 
been dissipated in the waves of recent polit- 
ical conflict. Only in poems like some of 
those evoked by those symbolic ceremonies 
in London and Paris on Armistice day do we 
eateh reeehoes of our old heart-stirrings. 
In addition to those we reproduced last 
week are two that should not be overlooked. 
The one immediately following. is from the 
New York Times: 
FOR REMEMBRANCE 
By Bast. E. 
(‘The American Ambassador, after the cere- 
monies in Westminster Abbey, placed a wreath 


upon the grave of the unknown soldier. It bore 
the words, ‘America will not forget.’ *’} 


EBERS 


America has placed a wreath upon his grave— 
That unknown soldier laid in England's fane, 
That through the centuries he might remain 

Guarded by England's love: one of the brave 

From out the heroic unknown hosts who gave 
Their lives for England and for Liberty 


They knew he fell in that great war of wars, 
And asked no more; of birth the lowliest, 
Or if of blood as gentle as the best 

Of those who perished in that sacred cause, 

It matters not; here shall his dust have pause, 
With Kings and masters of old chivairy. 


With lofty music and with throbbing drum 
They bore him to his place among the dead 
That deeds have made immortal: here was said 
The solemn ritual; here the King had come 
To seatter dust upon the soldier's tomb— 
For Death is brother, too, to royalty. 


And here we placed, with England's offering, ours; 
\ pledge—** America will not forget ’’— 
Woven of blooms; and if it was not wet 

With visible tears—that wreath of living flowers, 

Upon our hearts fell holy chrismal showers, 
Reviving here our fading loyalty. 


What is it, O dear Country of our pride, 
We pledge anew that we will not forget? 
To keep on Freedom's altar burning yet 

The fires for which a myriad heroes died, 

Known and unknown, beyond the far sea’s tide, 
That their great gift be no futility. 

Faith with the Dead kept through our living faith; 
In this alone the true remembrance lies, 
The unfading garland for their sacrifice; 

To prove their dream of Brotherhood no wraith, 

No moment's hope, its birth-pang one with death, 
But the fixt goal of our humanity. 


Tue same idea of vicarious sacrifice is 
dramatically imagined in the following from 
the London Times: 

“NO ONE” AT THE ABBEY GATE 
5. Be. 





By C. 
Stay—Who goes there? A friend 
What friend—W hence come you? 
From a dark cave beneath a ruined street. 
Oh, friend, where fare you; 
Why wouldst thou pass further? 
To lay my heart down at our Mother's feet. 


Whom call you Mother? 
England—Nelson's; thine; 
Her whom we proudly serve, in life, in death— 
Her do I guard, friend— 
Canst thou also serve her? 
Ay. when they fail her who do yet draw breath. 


Who art thou, friend, then? 
I was—and am No One— 
No name is ours—An unknown host are we. 
Pass on, brave spirit. 
Oh, ‘tis Christ that passes 
In thee, poor soldier, who didst die for me. } 








How seldom old men move the youth to 
poetic fancy! Wisely, perhaps, Dale Col- 
lins, one of the poets of The Bulletin 
(Sydney), has given his subject the silence 
of the Sphinx, while he has allowed to pass 
before this old man’s memory the whole 
pageant of life. 

OLD MAN 
By DALE COLLINS 
Old man, old man, sitting in the sun, 
What was the struggle worth now the race is run? 
How does life look to you now it's all behind? 
Under your bald pate, what lingers in your mind? 
I wonder if you cherish still 


The blue day on_the windy hill 

When first your eyes met hers, and things 
Bright as a pigeon’s sheeny wings 
Flashed through you, and delight 

Burned you with kisses white. 


I wonder if you love the best 

The memories of rowdy jest 

Made carelessly with fellows who 
Laughed and were young with you— 
Laughed and drank well and long, 
Tipsy and full of song. 


I wonder do you dwell with pride 

On those rough days in which you tried 
Your strength against your fellow men, 
And won and lost and won again— 
Happy to toil and strive 

That you should be alive! 


Is gladness hid in moonlit eves 

When love comes sighing through the leaves? 
Or is it garish stressful days 

To which your hungry fancy strays- 

Green seas, the busy mart, 

Which wrote upon your heart? 


Have you regret for marriage ties? 

Did children make you sad and wise? 
What mattered much? What not at all? 
And, prithee, what would you recall 

And leave undone, to reap 

Sounder and sweeter sleep? 


Old man, old man, drawing near the night, 
Speak wisely through your beard, answer me aright- 
That I may have good dreamings when life is done, 
Leaving me to bide as you, cald in the sun! 


Tue London Nation by some curious 
chance gives us the key to the old man’s 
silence. Whatever the end of life may be, 
it is obviously not for the aged to turn 
garrulous with advice or reflection: 

CHRISTINA 
By ANGELA CAVE 
‘Would you be old, Christina? ” 

‘No, I would not be old; 

I should not love to become outworn, 

Like a tale that is told.” 


“The old eyes see best, Christina.’’ 
“They may see clear, 

But I see what I wish to see, 
And hear what I would hear.” 


“Old hearts are true, Christina.” 
“That does not make for laughter; 
My heart goes where it lists, my loves 

Run softly, run after.” 


‘Age drinks at the well of peace, Christina."’ 
“And I drink joy; 

Laughter runs into my life 
Like a quick-footed boy.”’ 


“Are you never sad, Christina?" 
“The young love Sorrow; 
They kiss his lips in a dieam, 
And wake to-morrow.” 
““What will you do when you are old, Christina?"’ 


“IT shall save my breath: 
Sit and stare at the world, 





And wait for death.” 


SometHina of Swinburne’s feeling and 
Swinburne’s music sings in this Australian 
verse, again from The Bulletin. The old 
perplexities of life so well exprest here have 
not yet given way to the sophistications of 
most very modern versifiers. In them we 
should expect to see Psyche nodding to a 
grocer boy in ‘“‘the suburbs’ stony ways”’: 


PSYCHE IN SUBURBIA 
By J. 


The bronze staccato of the morning rouses 
My brain from sleep’s gray places with a jar, 
Rippling and clanging round the quiet houses 
As night puts out her candles star by star. 
Scant is my faith in ghosts and gods and fairies, 
Yet sad, I know, till Death the dustman call, 
The hearth’s immortal and malicious Lares 
Hold me in thrall! 


HOLLOWAY 


Through the drab days of all the years hereafter 
I must pace meekly, who am pagan, wed 
To futile fears, and smug decorous laughter, 
And life that walks in paths as gray as lead- 
I, Psyche, of Love's golden Eldorado, 
Grown pinionless, of all that passion brings, 
Hold but at heart one aureate, far shadow 
Of whisp'ring wings! 


I hear and marvel through Day's tumult breaking 
The gay love-passage of fair seasons met. 

That is Spring’s music, deep at heart awaking 
The minor of an infinite regret. 

The fiery lips of Spring's immortal passion 
Murmur of song and skies divinely gold, 

Till my heart aches that dear forgotten fashion 
Love taught of old! 


Ah, me! I know not why men strive and worry, 
Pass and repass the suburbs’ stony ways, 
Why at my gateway Miller nods to Murray, 
Murray greets Miller with unchanging phrase. 
Nor guess why Love's flushed face grows gray and 
dreary 
To those who chain him fast with golden rings- 
I know alone that I am very weary 
Of all these things. 


Tur class who have given England so 
much trouble lately have a spokesman for 
their inner life in the writer of these lines, 
taken from The Welsh Outlook and reprinted 
by London Public Opinion: 


A MINING-TOWN AMONG 
THE HILLS 


By MURIEL LEWIS 


A mining-town among the hills— 

No gay cafés or boulevards 

And yet—its ramparts touch tke stars, 
And each majestic peak distills 

The mountain magic known to those 
Within whose ardent veins there flows 
The blood of Celtic ancestry. 


Saturday night in the market-place— 
The crude oil-flares throw vivid light 

On much-scarred features, lit with bright, 
Dark eyes—the sign of Cambria’s race, 
Whose love of melody, inborn, 

Reaches its height when hearts are torn 
By the grim death that miners see. 


They surge along the winding way, 

A tragic tide—heat-piercing lament 

And dirge outpouring—finding vent 

For all the pain of Life’s brief day. 
Singing, they scale the shining heights, 
And look down on the clustered lights 
That mark the streets of the sordid town. 


Mark me—I say these men look down— 
Pilgrims of Song—they've travel'd far, 

And Music—like a silver star— 

Shines in their sky. Why should they frown, 
And, with the city-bred, despise 

The hill-girt town so near the skies, 

Where minstrels still may win renown? 
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HAT gift from a thoughtful husband can 
be more welcome than a Simplex Ironer ? 
It is a gift to gladden 52 ironing days every year— 
days which otherwise would be spent in wearisome 
toil instead of comfort and ease. It means hundreds of 
happy hours gained for the enjoyment of her favorite 
recreations—the call of the outdoors, music, frolics 
with the children or other pleasures that the chang- 
ing seasons bring. 


SIMPLEX ]RONER 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE COMPANY 
506—168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: New York City Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco 
Factories at Algonquin, Ill. 


\ 















Operated by power or 
hand. Heated by gas, gaso- 
line or electricity. Leading 
household appliance dealers 
everywhere demonstrate 
and sell the Simplex Ironer. 





In one hour, the average 
family ironing is completed 
on the Simplex—beautifully 
and at a cost of only a few 
cents for fuel. Irons every- 
thing except a few pieces 
with ruffles and frills. 
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A Message to Mothers 
About 


“Laurel” Elastic 


“W AUREL” ELASTIC is 
proof against the careless 
play of childhood—which 

puts such a terrific strain on 

garters. 


*“ LAUREL ” ELASTIC is made 
of specially constructed yarns and 
of sturdy threads of pure “live” 
rubber that are a match for the 
muscles of tireless little legs. 


Ask for ‘“ LAUREL” 
ELASTIC by name. It 
comes in all widths and 
a great variety of colors. 
4 Look for the MRusco 
S Parrot on the black-and- 


white striped package. 


The Russell Manufacturing Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
349 Broadway New York City 
Founded 1834 
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1920 FOREIGN TRADE COMPARED WITH 1914. 


(From The Americas) 


Quantity and Value of Principal Imports and Exports in the Fiscal Years 1914 and 1920 in which Weight Can Be Stated* 


Stated Value of Articles for Which 
— Weighi Is Shown—— 


— Weight in Pounds—— Per Cent. of 
1914 192 


Value of 1920 


Per Cent. of Quantities at 


20 Increase 1920 Increase 1914 Prices 
A ea 34,992,000,000 57,978,000,000 65.6 $1,163,000,000 $3,999,000,000 243.9 $1,977,000,000 
Exports... . -.+ss+  110,409,000,000 148,693,000,000 34.6 1,667 ,000,000 5,474,000,000 224.4 2,308 ,000,000 


*Includes all articles having a valuation of more than one million dollars in 1914, for which weight can be determined, and represents about 70 per 


cent. of the total trade of the years named. 


Ten Principal Imports of Food, Raw Material, and Manufactures; Fiscal Years 1914 and 1920 


(000 Omitted) 


‘Pounds 





9g J, y 
Foopsturrs— 1914 1920 

a ah-b:; tech kd, Siam ese Aa aah, Da ie wh 5,063,932 7,587,195 
> | pal 6 igican alae 4.6 A alee a ence 1,001,328 1,414,228 
| eS ee eae RP taper ars ee 91,130 98,274 
Cocoa. Sk eee RDP eee B 2 em 176,267 420,331 
Meats, fresh . , - ; ee oie eee ae 197,473 60,928 
Breadstuffs . ; Pa Re: eek eee a 1,762,300 1,389,600 
Fruits and nuts... . é EPO OR POE 5,137,000 4,560,000 
Vegetables . ‘ be Sra oe 430,000 845,000 
Vegetable oils : Se xs 235,000 769,000 
Food animals. ee ee 738,113 489,028 

NEN so: ob 40's ene wdcale alate Grane cates 14,83: 832,543 17,633,584 


Increase, 18.5% 
MANUFACTURING MATERIALS— 


IDS 0. 5. wid 5 > Se ae onGutien sae 123,347 345,314 
IE Noo Drees gallos aotae eS a 937,288 875,974 
Cos sive Ve ROD an ad aoa PGA ae has Des 28,595 47,133 
RI RS parte NS: Ra ee 237,649 427,578 
I soca oni'c Gaia tebe ue hia a hie wie 131,996 632,393 
EG ok, Ste ia a prcte peck s , 561,080 798,570 
— A a re . 60,108 94,105 
| pn AEE kre Bre ee re ‘ 100,177 131,084 
© the is" ale Bra! aah w eles : ; 394,000 465, 000 
Soda, nitrate........... alemes 263,47 2,031,772 


Total "5,848,923 


MANUFACTURES— 























Value of 1920 

















- Value ~ Imports at 

1914 1920 1914 Prices 

$102, 436 $688,127 $151,744 

725 310,702 155,865 

25,800 17,984 

72,946 46,942 

9,947 5,240 

53,250 21,100 

105,400 75,500 

35,200 13,600 

115,000 62,100 

45,081 12,387 

$378,290 $1,461,453 $562,462 
Increase, 286.3% 

$19,457 $156,918 *$51,797 

54,350 86,630 47,302 

97 ,828 437,951 161,244 

212,848 95,349 

274,156 335,168 

376,892 167,700 

78,164 54,711 

73,641 1,581 

89,300 63,500 

17 "950 40,315 28,445 

$563,037 $1,826,815 $1,056,797 


Increase, 224.3% 











Cotton cloths steigiviainls ice roa h aes 32,296 $11,845 $44,090 $24,545 
EE Sas.) ahd co l@ale aps on Bebe eae 9,020 3,877 19,510 5,412 
Woolen cloths ic Gina ila eat a walt aaah ns wate 5,095 12,794 12,858 5,258 
Burlaps..... PAs eR a Ok eS 541,114 11,038 88,020 43,239 
EE ig whi wnt and daw weed ae ise 38,246 4,627 5, 280 3,098 
IS x8 a a: aig scat ei ale: sshled bal nian ee. 61 30,818 775 1,664 
PRR SS Se es ee eee ee 25,718 814 411 
NEES Se er er mere 1,322,890 11,076 25,135 
I nas tacks cee eae wacemen-suekas 1,630,000 17,100 24,900 
cot indkebne siebhoe hae neie se <cteeet 2,990 3,461 3,757 
NEE. sede Sasa kees cabanas stay avabe 1,973,876 3,638,187 $77,407 $137,419 
Increase, 84.3% Increase, 275.7% 
Ten Principal Exports of Food, Raw Material, and Manufactures; Fiscal Years 1914 and 1920 
(000 Omitted) 
Value of 1920 
-———Pounds —~ - Value— Exports at 
FoopstTuFrrs— 1914 1920 1914 1920 1914 Prices 
Ee re one eee oe 8,982,000 17,513,000 $156,900 $756,000 $311,000 
ahh s:9 hmitibdok ats 0 Aw Pema deed ara ole ee ae 1,146,000 2,128,000 176,500 614,400 278,000 
ine 5 nol a Sa ci aie ade dele Re aha soe es 16,151 710,533 1,341 104,862 58,995 
EE rae SS eG alk b on Se siv'd bee wtere s-4ne 9'° 94,00 149,000 8,265 26,280 12,175 
SEER rr ne rere 428,000 442,000 15,600 41,500 19,200 
a une SY c.eb sd 51s eRe oP ali n-+ adie Ske 50,896 1,444,430 1,840 131,771 92,274 
iis des Gales 2 aise ante Weleda dundawie 1,530,362 846,782 21,668 30,611 11,982 
tate dhs Aig da wiabia id we madie wee 141,000 425,000 2,600 21,700 10,500 
EAR aT Ee ee ey eer 211,000 175,000 15,200 38,400 12,200 
ES 664 wie hi de kee Rede whe ed ook 7,390 79,083 515 11,522 5,516 
che okt asain bes enags Cees ence 12,606, 799 23,912,828 $400,429 $1,777,046 $771,842 
Increase, 98. 5% Increase, 344.2% 
MANUFACTURING MATERIALS— 
NOUNS. i 5 te Gel 6 gS Sided ae hw -beb-008. eee 4,761,000 3,544,000 $610,475 $1,381,707 $454,378 
Ee Siti i Sin eke Keown madam aad 864,602 622,643 128,137 127,354 92,151 
Nickel, eee. RD RE eee Eee Pens 28,895 2,392 9,043 1,144,000 748 
Towusacco......... 446,944 53,903 271,941 77,524 
Hides oad IE sid Eker da Ae eee a dev oes 19,837 2,801 10,689,900 3,399 
NE Sido ard op tarsi d's Indi uth ls sii aakes. divas Bib 186,358 6,516 31,404 12,592 
Ee kos teca wre ep Bakken Rakes Poriat at lla tee disel 117,443 4,502 4,207 2,673 
SETS Abie die bias Ogle dcixe nara ucde he Ue ees ae 133,000 8,750 26,100 21,300 
aa wis aco bema hit nies wh abies ease aes @ ete 677,000 11,217 24,847 6,147 
SG a5. ov dno adie wens dene beta smcioene so 2,250,000 3,401 4,579 3,293 
ME ..5 vel cig vine ha OG Reon aa Babee “9, ),482,079 8,125,498 $838,751 $1,370,604 $674,210 
Decrease, 14.3% Increase, 60.9% 
MANUFACTURES— 
ie bandt vivid eee denne scales 45,960 184,730 $42,979 $13,698 
I a So's Spd pdcdse sak oe reek eae 758,493 1,240,646 32,207 16,782 
iL cs ay o:in'g- 6. acd aie SUSU bae ae ica we yo 459,557 1,555,366 53,843 25,041 
I i's! s 86:60, 60:0 ea Gin.d'si00 wheamadea 105,114 646,835 17,887 6,417 
Sib a 0 dew ones SAMs ban dcewsanes 105,899 457,796 34,205 15,748 
NS 96-6 Sesion SW a Kars setae ae 29/190 71,530 35,406 18,311 
GS ns 5 ne yn hat ue egw tid Baar 103,715 216,822 211,958 60,776 
ES ee eee ee 109,418 59,472 9,805 5,100 
I cas:2- 5: 0-039 da SS Oe aie Mee bob oe 104,800 381,200 150,400 90,000 
ender a stv ade dikavenste ten dan~«ns 899,186 1,195,510 ,599 4,496 
0 Sr téueeaed Chovevesedeses 2,721,332 6,009,907 $101,556 $598,289 $256,369 


Increase, 120.9% 


Increase, 495.3% 
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BIG 


HE DETECTIVES are still unable to trace the perpe- 
trators of the recent dynamite outrage in New York 
City, but to many the metive seems clear, for the 
explos‘on occurred directly in front of the banking-house of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. in Wall Street. A recent attempt to trace 
it to a labor feud has been interesting, but not yet conelusive. 
“This famous thoroughfare,” as James Bryce describes Wall 
Street in * The American Commonwealth,” “‘is hardly a quarter 
of a mile long. It contains the Subtreasury of the United 
States, and the Stock Exchange (which used to be in it) is quite 
close to it. In it and the three or four streets that open into 
it are situated the Produce Exchange, the offices of the great 
railways, and the places of business of the financiers and stock- 
brokers, together representing an accumulation of capital and 
intellect comparable to the capital and intelleet of London, 
and destined before many years to surpass any similar spot in 
either hemisphere.” 
Where else in America could an anarchist, communist, or 


erackbrained fanatie have struck at such numbers of ‘those 
an malous giants ealled Trusts, groups of individuals and 
corporations concerned in one branch of trade or manufacture, 
whieh are placed under the irresponsible management of a small 
knot of persons who, through their command of all the producing 
or distributing agencies, intend and expect to dominate the 


market, force manufacturers or dealers to submit, and hold the 


consumers at their merey”? As for the exact spot selected 
for the explosion, Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard 


University, reminds us in “‘Actual Government” that ‘the 
United States Steel Company was eapitalized at $1,100,000,000 
and was financiered by the house of J. P. Morgan & Co.” 
Sometimes violently, sometimes with scholarly deliberation, 
sometimes abusively in cartoons and flaming editorials, some- 
times with statesmanlike dignity at Washington, the protest 
against Big Business has been carried on pretty continuously 
What, then, is Big Business? 
“Notwithstanding that the 


for years. Whence came it? 
At what date did it first develop? 
Colonies were founded on charters granted to trading com- 
panies,” says Professor Hart, ‘‘commercial corporations were 
little known in America till after the Revolution. In 1781 
was chartered the first bank—the North American, in Phila- 
turnpike, 


time began eanal, 


From that time the 


delphia—and about the same 
insurance, and manufacturing companies. 
organization of business by corporations has gone forward by 
leaps and bounds ’’—with governmental sanction, be it observed, 
altho “nothing is said in the Federal Constitution about charter- 
ing corporations, and a clause granting such a right to Congress 
was voted down by the Convention. Nevertheless, the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787 was a charter for a public corporation; 
in 1791 the Federal Government chartered the Bank of the 
United States; and as soon as it had a seat of government it 
began to charter companies in the District of Columbia. By 
the practise of a century, backed up by numerous decisions of 
the Supreme Court, Congress has a right to charter corporations 
for any national purposes, with power to carry on operations 
throughout the Union. Most of the charters, however, are 
granted by the States. A special statute used to be neces- 
sary in each case; but at present; many States have general laws 
of ineorporation, under which, after fulfilling certain formalities, 
any body of persons has a right to be incorporated.” 

Why, one naturally asks, does a business so gladly outgrow 
its one-man stage, and then its mere partnership stage, and 
evolve into a corporation? Imbedded in Dr. Norris A. Brisco’s 


BUSINESS 


“Economies of Business,” you will find the entire story, which 
runs briefly thus: ‘‘The simplest form of business organization 
is that in which a single person controls the whole enterprise. 
The simplest form of organization in which two or more persons 
are associated for the purpose of carrying on business is a 
partnership. A partnership is a combination of two or more 
persons who agree to carry on a business enterprise for their 
common benefit. Each represents the partnership fully and can 
make contracts for it without consulting the other partners, and 
any contracts so made are binding on all. Each partner is 
personally liable to the full extent of his wealth for all debts 
contracted by any member in the ordinary course of business. 
This is known as_ unlimited liability.” 

Nevertheless, ‘‘the partnership, until fifty years ago, was the 
prevailing type of business organization, but with the increase 
in size of the business unit and the use of large sums of capital 
in business enterprises, the unlimited liability of the partner- 
ship proved a drawback and the corporation, with limited 
liability, came unto prominence. A corporation is an associa- 
tion of two or more persons formed and authorized by statute 
to act as a single person in the conduct of a specified business. 
Members of a corporation are not the corporation. They ecom- 
pose it, but the corporation is a separate, distinet, artificial 
person, a creature of the The corporation continues 
uninterrupted by the dissatisfaction, the inso'veney, the death, 
or the retirement of its stockholders. The liability of stock- 
holders is limited by the amount of money invested for stock 
The enterprise may prove a failure and incur 


law. 


in a corporation. 
great indebtedness, yet the stockholders will lose only their 
investment. This is quite a contrast to a partnership, where a 
partner, in such a case, would lose not only what he had invested, 
but would be personally liable for all unpaid debts of the 
corporation.” 

But combination begets combination, and the day was soon 
to arrive when the corporations themselves would combine, and 
then we should have “those anomalous giants called Trusts” 
—Big Business at its biggest. Says Professor Hart: ‘To 
facilitate the combination of corporations, the method of trusts 
was invented, by which certain persons were designated as 
trustees to hold the stock of several corporations and to vote 
it all for one purpose. At first these trusts were merely private 
associations of individuals, who were not liable in their own 
property for the debts of the trust or of any of its corporations, 
and who, therefore, were enjoying the privileges of incorpora- 
tion without its limitations and safeguards. At present all such 
organizations have taken out 
corporation A may own all or a majority of the stock of corpora- 


separate corporate charters: 
tion B, which may own the whole stock of corporations C and 
D, which may be made up of amalgamations of corporations 
E, F, G, and H. 
and control, especially as corporation A may be chartered by 
New York, corporations B and C by New Jersey and West 
Virginia, and the other corporations by still other States or by 


Such trus‘s are exceedingly hard to follow 


foreign countries.” 

Very complicated, all this. 
indeed, for the 
clearly. Meanwhile, very disturbing, and ‘‘of late years,” says 
Professor Hart, ‘‘the name ‘trusts’ has also been applied to 
corporations which comply with the regular corporation laws, 
but are formed to control the whole of some great line of busi- 
ness. Such are the Meat Trust, the Federal Steel Company, 

(Continued on page 84) 


Very difficult for the average 
comprehend 





citizen average legislator—to 
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of Worth and Sincerity 
yon are gifts that carry the spirit of worth and sincerity. For 


they are fashioned in a way that commands admiration and 
respect through long wear and first class service. 
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Krementz Jewelry is made with one idea—to create jewelry of char- 
acter, of proper design, of faultless manual execution and not a whit 
less of finish. Those who know it, say that we carry out that idea. 





Sint eetus 






== 






But for your protection and to make gift-buying easy, we stamp on the 
back of every Krementz piece 














GOLD PLATE 














This mark is both protection and guarantee to you. It is our warranty 
as though it were the deed to a piece of real estate, signed and sealed. 
For it expresses the same in meaning. It says: 







‘If this article proves unsatisfactory at any time for any 
reason, any Krementz dealer or we will replace it free.’ 













Krementz Jewelry is quality through and through and so proved by 
daily use for years and years. Krementz Jewelry is to be had in 
appropriate gift boxes at good dealers everywhere. 































Correct Evening Jewelry 










803 K B rolled gold plate 
$2.50 pair 










883 K sterling ename! 


$4.00 paix 











188 K 4 vest 683 K E rolled gold plate 





704 KP 705 KP 189K 1 etal 
$4.00 pair 4 ‘ele buttons 3 studs 3 studs $1.50 buttons$3.00 $2.50 pair 
$3.50 $2.00 


Mother of pearl, with 


HWA 





HANNAN 





890 K sterling enamel 
$4.00 pair 


de 


6KL 2KS 
Collar buttons 25c each 


2 collar buttons and pair 


Mother of pearl, half 

pearl center, non-tarnish- 

ing white metal rims. 

Set complete in box $9.00 

Studs and links 
in box 


Studs and vest buttons 


$5.50 fitted with bodkin-clutch 


rims of non-tarnishing 

white metal. 

Set complete in box $7.50 

Studs and links 
in box 


$4.50 


back. Goes in like a needle 


holds like an anchor. 











878 K B rolled gold plate 
$2.50 pair 





173 K B $1.25 
Rolled gold plate tie clasp 


Tie clasp, 2 collar buttons, and pair 





























= ff b wiih 50 Plated cuff buttons $3.75 
= Peed vents ~ wal = Plated loose links . 4.25 
Plated enamel center links 3.50 Plated enamel center links 4 75 
= i Sterling enamel links . . 5.75 1 


Sterling enamel links. . 4.50 


EU NUH 


CATE? 

















PERSONAL 


~ GLIMPSES 














International Photo. 


in baseball, in return for a salary of $42,500 
St. Louis Browns; Barney Dreyfuss, of the Pirates; 
Yankees; Frank Navin, of Detroit; 
land Indians; Charles A. Stoneham, of the Giants; 


per year. 


Garry 








BASEBALL’S MIGHTY ONES GROUPED AROUND WHILE THE JUDGE “SIGNS UP.” 


The new arbiter of the Major Leagues is shown affixing his signature to an agreement which 
The magnates shown in the picture are: From left to right, Phil Ball, of the 
Connie Mack, of the Athletics; 
Sam Breadon, of the Cardinals; Charles H. Ebbets, of the Brooklyns; Joseph Dunn, of the 
Herrmann, 


William Veeck, of the Chicago Cubs; and Bob Quinn, of the St. Louis Cardinals. 


provides that he shall decide what’s what 


Clark Griffith, of the Senators; Col. Ruppert, of the 
Cleve- 
Reds; Red Sox; 


of the Cincinnati Harry Frazee, of the Boston 








JUDGE LANDIS, THE NEW CZAR OF BASEBALLDOM 


UST AS IT BEGAN to look like a prosperous winter for 
the attorneys and others who profit through large legal 
wrangles, the great baseball war ended abruptly, and 

Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis took his stand in the midst 
of the battle-field, monarch of all he surveyed. The Judge, in 
the words of W. O. McGeehan sporting editor of the New York 
Tribune, ‘‘has been given the complete supervision of profes- 
sional baseball.”’ He is an admitted dictator, and no one who 
knows him but is willing to admit that he will dictate. From 
the days when he imposed a $29,000,000 fine on Standard Oil, 
and haled John D. Rockefeller into court to inquire if there was 
any reason why the sum should not be paid, Judge Landis has 
been a national figure, known for his wit and sareasm, and 
especially for his upstanding way of championing whatever 
eause he believes to be right. His appointment as a one-man 
commission to act as sole arbiter in major-league disputes seems 
to have convinced the editors of the country that henceforth 
baseball arbiting will be done straight from the shoulder, and 
be “straight”’ in other ways. 

“Baseball has always been one of his hobbies,’ 
pateh from Chicago to the Washington Evening Star: 


” says a dis- 


In the little town of Logansport, Ind., where he was reared, 
the Judge played on amateur and semiprofessional teams. His 
brilliant playing brought him many offers to turn professional, 
but he always declined, saying he played merely for sport and 
love of the game. 

In 1914 Judge Landis presided in the legal battle which re- 
sulted from the greatest baseball war in history—the fight of the 
Federal League against the National and American leagues. 
The judge never rendered a decision in this case, however, for 
it was settled out of court, while he was still forming his official 
opinion. While studying the case the Judge spent many hours 
looking into baseball history, the national agreement, and other 
documents giving information concerning baseball. 'The knowl- 


edge acquired during this period made him a legal authority on 
the administration of the game’s affairs. 


Judge Landis attends many major-league games here every 
year and seldom misses a world series. At the annual fall 
classic he usually may be found in a box back of third base, his 
old black slouch hat pulled down over his eyes during a game, 
and a long black cape falling from his shoulders. He never 
talks during a game, but studies*every play closely and enjoys 
analyzing the strategy used by the opposing players. One of 
his hobbies at a game is to. try to guess the next play. 

The Judge will remain on the bench of the Federal Court, 
where his salary is $7,500 a year. He stipulated that this sum 
should be subtracted from the $50,000 offered by the baseball 
men, and so his salary as chairman of America’s national pastime 
will be $42,500 a year. The term for which he is chosen is 
seven years. The minor leagues are invited and expected to 
join the majors under the Landis banner, according to a 
dispatch from Chicago to the New York World, and the possi- 
bility that the Judge’s powers may be given an international 
scope is suggested by President Maines, of the Michigan-Ontario 
League. The presidents of half a dozen minor leagues joined 
President Maines in calling the Judge’s appointment ‘‘the 
greatest thing in the world for baseball.’”’ The Judge, in reply- 
ing, declared that he wanted the approval of the men in the 
bleachers more than that of the magnates. ‘“‘It’s their game,” 
he explained, ‘‘and we have got to run it the way they want it, 
run.” 

A dispatch from Chicago to the Detroit News gives this char- 
acteristic account of the Judge’s acceptance of his large new job: 

Judge Landis was hearing a case in which a $15,000 bribery 
in connection with an income tax was charged when a committee 
of eight club-owners called on him. As the magnates filed into 
the court-room, hats in their hands, the Judge sharply banged 
his gavel and ordered them to make less noise. 

When informed of their mission he had them escorted to his 
chambers, where they were kept in waiting for forty-five minutes 
before the Judge would listen to the offer which added $42,500 
to his annual income of $7,500 as judge. 
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Christmas? Didn’t it thrill you and 
make you dance with joy, even though 
it was one of those old-fashioned rigid types? 


Re ciristm the first sled you got for 


Imagine how happy you can make your 
girl or boy this Christmas with a Flexible 
Flyer—‘‘the sled that steers.”’ 


It is the safest, speediest sled. Patented 
non-skid runners make steering easy and 
coasting safe, comfortable and swift. Built 
like an airplane—sturdy, strong, yet light in 
weight. 
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The new steel front takes up shock, adds strength 
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mark on seat. - None genuine without it. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Box 1100N Philadelphia 
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While the magnates waited the Judge conducted the bribery 
trial in his usual vigorous fashion and gave vent to some scath- 
ing remarks about men who falsify their income-tax returns. 

Waiting on the judge were: Charles Comiskey, president of 
the Chicago American League Club; William Veeck, president 
of the Chicago Nationals; Jacob Ruppert, of the New York 
Americans: Clark Griffith, of the Washington Club; Charles 
Ebbets, of Brooklyn; Garry Herrmann, of Cincinnati; Barney 
Dreyfuss, of Pittsburgh; and John Breadon, of the St. Louis 
Nationals. 

Later they were joined by Connie Mack, of the Philadelphia 
Amerieans, Robert Quinn, and James Dunn, of Cleveland. 

At first the Judge refused the 


the benéh are directed at men in all stations in life. One day 
he seathingly denounces a corporation and the next day sym- 
pathizes with and helps some unfortunate prisoner brought 
before him. His favorite expression is: ‘Take this man up 
to Mabel’s room” (the jail), or, “‘ Take him to Room 33 and 
give him the easy chair.” 


The New York Herald, in an editorial that may be accepted 
as generally typical of editorial feeling toward baseball’s new 
supreme arbiter, hails the Judge’s appointment in this fashion: 


Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Chicago, intends 





offer on the ground that he 
“loved his position as judge” 
too much to quit the bench. 
Finally, however, he agreed to 
hold both positions. 

After the meeting, Judge 
Landis took Clark Griffith, a 
personal friend, over to the 
window. 

“Grif,” he said, ““U'm going 
to tell you just why I took this 
job. See those kids down there 
on the street? See that airplane 
propeller on the wall? Well, 
that explains my aceeptance. 

“You see that propeller was 
on the plane in which my son, 
Maj. Reed Landis, flew while 
overseas. Reed and I went to 
one of the world series games 
at Brooklyn. Outside the gate 
were a bunch of little kids play- 
ing around. Reed turned to 
me and said: ‘Dad, wouldn't ii 
be a shame to have the game 
of these little kids broken up? 
Wouldn’t it be awful to take 
baseball away from them?’ Well, 
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to stay on the bench at a salary 
of $7,500 a year while acting as 
arbiter of disputes in the major- 
baseball leagues at a salary of 
$42,500. Judge Landis has long 
been a follower of baseball; his 
judicial experience should aid 
him in the composition of quar- 
rels among the magnates of the 
green diamond; he is not afraid 
to make precedents and to un- 
make precedents. 

If the history of professional 
baseball furnishes a criterion for 
the future, Judge Landis will 
have in the composition of its 
misunderstandings and the ad- 
justment of its rows enough work 
to keep him busy. Should it 
prove impossible for him to per- 
form the duties of a United 
States judge and the task of 
baseball supreme court at the 
same time he would give up 
one job. Unless his pocket- 
book nerve is peculiarly insen- 
sible, he would leave the bench. 

The business of furnishing 











while you gentlemen were talk- & \ han entertainment in the form of 
ing to me, I looked up at this professional baseball contests 
propeller and I thought of NOW FOR A CLEAN-UP. for the American public has 
Reed. Then I thought of his —Morris, for the George Matthew Adams Service. reached enormous dimensions. 


remark in Brooklyn. 

“Grif, we’ve got to keep baseball on a high standard for the 
sake of the youngsters—that’s why I took the job, beeause I 
want to help.” 


To the public Judge Landis issued this statement of his atti- 
tude and intentions: 

“T have accepted the chairmanship of baseball on the invita- 
tion of the sixteen major-league clubs. At their request, and 
in accordance with my own earnest wishes, I am to remain on 
the bench and continue my work here. The opportunities for 
real service are limitless. It is a matter to which I have been 
devoted for nearly forty years. On the question of policy all I 
have to say is this: The only thing in anybody’s mind now is 
to make and keep baseball what the millions of fans throughout 
the United States want it to be.” 

Judge Landis was born in Millville, Ohio, November 20, 1866, 
and was named for Kenesaw Mountain, near Atlanta, Ga., where 
his father was wounded in the Civil War. He first became 
nationally prominent when he fined the Standard Oil Com- 
pany $29,240,000 after forcing John D. Rockefeller to come to 
Chicago to testify. His decision was reversed by the Supreme 
Court however. The writer supplies a few pungent details 
from his later history. 


During the world-war he presided at the 1. W. W. trial, sen- 
teneing “‘Big Bill’? Haywood, secretary-treasurer of the organ- 
ization, and ninety-two other members to prison. He also sen- 
tenced Victor Berger, Representative in Congress, to prison for 
alleged obstruction of the nation’s war-preparations. 

Judge Landis drew Congressional attention shortly after the 
war. He found that most of the lawyers appearing before him 
who were wearing wrist-watches had not been in the service. 

“Have all these wrist-wat¢l’ lawyers file a statement as to 
what branch of the service they’ were in,” he ordered his clerk. 

Senator Thomas, of Colorado, in an address in the Senate, 
said Judge Landis should be impeached for his order. The 
Judge’s only comment was, ‘‘Doesn’t it beat the devil what 
some Senators will do to pass the time away?” 

ve Landis’s caustic—or humorous—verbal attacks from 








The annual receipts are counted 
in millions of dollars. How deep the popular interest in the 
league games is the great crowds which stand in front of bulletin 
boards in cities in all parts of the country to read the scores 
made on far-off diamonds testify. The sixteen clubs composing 
the National and American leagues have a following truly na- 
tional and truly American. It is of the utmost importance that 
this business should be kept wholesome and honest. That 
dishonesty and graft have been detected in it is a serious matter. 
To put a stop to evil practises is important not only to the 
club-owners as business men, but also to the community at large. 

Judge Landis has a fine opportunity to do a big thing. Clean 
baseball means much to all of us, and his new job will give 
him a chance to help give it to us. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, enlarging on this last sugges- 
tion, finds a close connection between baseball morality and 
American morality in general. In an editorial headed ‘* Doing 
[t for the Kiddies,”’ we read: 


If Judge Landis can keep the game of baseball on a high plane 
of sport ethics, he will do far more for the boys of America than 
he has ever done or ever can do on the Federal bench. It may 
truthfully be said that baseball has a stronger influence upon the 
sport standards, and, therefore, the personal integrity standards, 
of the youth of America than any other sport. Probably 
not less than nine-tenths of the boys of this country play ball 
in their younger and character-forming years. They take an 
intense interest in the professional games and from them get 
their ethical standards. ...... 

Since, then, professional baseball establishes the sport and 
moral ethies of the youth of America to so large an extent, no 
one could do more for the kiddies than to keep that sport clean 
and its ethies high. Nor could he do more for the country as 
a whole, because the standard of integrity of the boy becomes 
also his standard as a citizen. If the boy of to-day is crooked 
and dishonorable, selfish, and untruthful in his play, he will 
show the same qualities, developed and intensified, in his adult 
life, in business, in society, in politics. Crime and high achieve- 
ment come from the same nursery of youth. What influences 
are we going to put into that nursery? 




















Looking down on a bay 
window on windward 
side of house, showing 
top of Perfection Heater. 
It acts like a radiator or 
register placed near the 
window, converting cold 
air into warm air. 





Very easy to light. Full 
heat in a minute. 
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window or sun-parlor corner 
when the cold wind drives through? 
It’s the most satisfactory spot in the 
whole house for natural reading 
light, but it can’t be used with 
safety—unless you havea Perfection 
Oil Heater to put in the path of 
those air currents that seep through 
the sash. Then “Alice in Wonder- 
land” or “Little Women” can be 
enjoyed in the cozy comfort of 70° 
or 72°. 


How to Get the Most out of 
Your Furnace or Base-burner 


Most people realize that they can- 
not heat the whole house with the 
furnace or base-burner without mak- 
ing some rooms foo warm. Keepa 
low, even fire for general heat—for 
keeping the floors warm, etc. That 
cuts the coal bill. Then use the 
Perfection Oil Heater for special 
local comfort heat in the rooms you 
actually work in or sit in. If you 
want heat for the baby’s bath, the 
Perfection can be placed right in the 
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bathroom. If you are sewing, there 
is the Perfection creating heat beside 
you, and you get the benefit of all 
the heat it creates. None is lost on 
the way. 

The Perfection will go into the 
laundry to dry clothes indoors on a 
wet day. It will heat shaving water. 
It is a source of comfort and cheer, 
and it keeps off the colds and chills 
that lead to graver forms of illness. 


Protect Against Fuel Shortage 


Four million Perfection Heaters 
are now in use and are protecting 
thousands of homes daily against 
the perils of a fuel shortage. Buy 
your Perfection now and end all 
fuel worries. 


Your Dealer Will Supply You 


Perfection Heaters are sold by 
progressive hardware, housefurnish- 
ing and department stores. Ask 
your dealer to show you Perfection 
models handsomely finished in blue 
or black, or write to us for booklet, 


“Warm Rays for Cold Days.” 
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Corona- _. si 
and a Sensible Christmas | 


HAT makes a sensible Christmas? 
Perhaps a single gift among many. 
Why not Corona? 


A Christmas one hundred percent sensible 
would never do, of course, but Corona is so 
friendly, so logical, so welcome and, withal, 
so helpful to every member of the family, 
that it finds a place on many a gift table. 


Any day will be a red-letter day that intro- 
duces Coronainto yourhome. It soon be- 
comes the staunch friend of everyone, and 
its convenience grows more marked with 
Ee | closer acquaintance. 
| Consult your telephone book for nearest Corona Agency 


Built by 
CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
GROTON, NEW YORK 


$50, with Carrying Case 
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THE BIBULOUS FRENCHMAN UNDER 
FIRE BY PROHIBITIONISTS 


MONG THE VALUABLE MATTERS that the American 
dough-boy left in France was the idea that water 
might be useful as a beverage even when more exciting 

liquids were obtainable and almost as cheap. This information 
is especially valuable just new, for France, the land of light 
wines so frequently urged upon other nations as a substitute for 
distilled liquors, is said by competent prohibitionist authorities 
to have ‘‘a liquor problem.”’ Prohibition has made headway, 
especially as regards distilled liquors. 

The Frenchman does not drink in a violent way, but he takes 
his stimulant in small quantities and at frequent intervals, 
with the result that a good many Frenchmen are at least a little 


drunk a good part of the time. As one French writer summed 


the matter up: 


Other nations may think that we are temperate, because 
a drunken man is such a rare sight among us, and because drink 
is no part of our tradition. But the French system is to take 
** something ’’ every hour or so, with the consequence that a man 
will suddenly commit some crime, and be removed to an asylum, 
altho he may have been drunk but a very few times in his life. 
Alcohol and improvidence are the two curses of our workmen. 


‘*Tf it was water only I had, I would prefer not,”’ said a French 
under officer who stood watching a group of American soldiers 
gathered about a Lister bag, which was yielding the “filtered 
favorite drink of the American foreces.’”’ Altho this remark 
was an incident of the Argonne of two years ago, it illustrates the 
attitude, says the Yankee dough-boy who recalls it, of the 
average Frenchman concerning water. This French antipathy 
for anything without a kick in it became a joke among the 
Yankees. However, it was a joke with a serious side. Just how 
serious is indicated, says Melvin D. Hildreth, an ex-Sergeant 
of the A. E. F., by a letter written on August 4, 1914, by Capt. 
Ferdinand Belmont, of the Chasseurs Alpins. The letter, which 
Mr. Hildreth quotes in the course of an article in The Forum 
(New York), runs as follows: 


To describe our journey as a pleasant trip would be exaggera- 
tion; but one must take things as they come and put up with 
the means in requisition (thirty-two men in each compartment— 
horses lengthwise, eight)—-whereby everybody is crammed in 
pell-mell without distinction of either rank or class and with 
half the men more or less intoxicated. . . . It is here that we 
realize the abominable action of aleohol on the working-class 
population of towns and even of the country. At the medical 
inspection it is, indeed, a lamentable spectacle to see these capital 
fellows of twenty-six or twenty-eight, miners of the Loire or 
day-laborers from everywhere, with ulcerated stomachs, fatty 
hearts, or poisoned nerves who are manifestly incapable, even 
when desires and will-powers are adequate, of performing the 
task now set them. What a scandalous curse that corrupting 
alcohol is! And what a crime these young men commit, iyre- 
sponsibly, unfortunately against their families and descendants, 
against their country and themselves. At their age, between 
twenty-five and thirty, which ought to be the flowering time of 
physical and moral being, they are already shattered, almost old 
men, morally and physically slaves of their vices, socially useless, 
if not dangerous. Among the dangers which now threaten 
France this one is perhaps as redoubtable as the cannon and 
bayonets of the Germans. 


Yet these same men, comments the ex-Sergeant, were able 
to turn back the enemy at the Marne and to‘hold them at Verdun. 
He continues: 

When they discovered that they must be sober to fight they 
faced their problem and saved France. ‘‘A word will bring 
pride and light to their eyes,” writes Dr. Talbot. “It is Vive la 
France! They are citizens of a world wider than their fields, 
they belong to la Patrie.’’ It was in effect an appeal to patriotism 
that enabled France to solve the liquor problem. All along 
the front, in billets and in railroad-stations, could be seen posters 
showing the French soldier seated at a table while behind him 
stood the Kaiser filling his glass. The French soldier, facing 
such an appeal, dropt his liquor and used wine only in modera- 
tion. He saw to it that he was always fit to fight. 

Perhaps one should not be too critical of the French tendency 
to ignore water, especially for drinking purposes. Wells 200 feet 
deep will often yield but a chalky fluid. The soil of France, 
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while fertile, is very porous, and most of the water comes from 
ponds, cisterns, and deep wells. The water is muddy, scarce, 
and hard to get. Wine has become a necessity. 

France produces on an average one-third of the world’s supply 
of wine. The main sources of production are the lower Langue- 
doe (from which comes one-fourth of the Freneh production), 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, the lower Loire, the Lyons district, and 
Charente. The vineyards of Champagne cover 37,000 acres 
and produce 30,000,000 bottles, of which all but 8,000,000 are 
exported. Wine is the daily beverage of all classes of people 
in the center, east, west, and south of France, while those of the 
north and northeast drink beer, and the northwest cider. 

It varies in price from four centimes to forty frances a bottle. 
Sometimes when wine is very plentiful producers will send one 
barrel free to every person sending two empty wine-barrels to the 
producer. Before the war common or vin ordinaire ranged 
from one france to thirty centimes a quart. 

The wine falls into two classes, well known to the dough-boy, 
vin rouge (red) and vin blanc (white), and it seems there is 
quite a distinction between the two apart from the color. White 
wine is classed as a tonic, supposedly making the consumer very 
happy and to act as a brain stimulant. It is a wine, so we are 
told, for early morning and for sportsmen. Soldiers, for example, 
are often advised not to drink any red wine, or liquor, which 
would, to quote the phrase, ‘‘cut off their legs.’”’ They are 
urged to restrict themselves to white wine entirely. Red wine 
is supposed to be rich and, like food of that character, will make 
one sluggish. The workingmen who drink their quart of red 
wine at meal-time will not drink it during working-hours. The 
white wine is usually of good quality and brings a better price 
than any of the grades of red. It is made, as is champagne, 
from black grapes usually. 

The better classes will seldom drink wine between meals, 
unless it be heavy wine such as vermouth, but the working 
classes drink it at any time of the day. It may be interesting 
to note that the three great wine centers, from which the prod- 
ucts get their names, are Champagne, Bordeaux (claret), and 
Burgundy. 

In the Charente is produced a brandy called cognac, from the 
town of that name. It is produced by distillation from heavy, 
coarse wine. As production was stopt for a considerable period, 
due to the influx of the phylloxera, French brandy was replaced 
to some extent by whisky. Whisky depends on the method 
of production, while cognac depends on the vineyard. Wine 
and the products of the vineyard vary constantly. For this 
reason it is dated and some years will be more prized than others. 
Rainfall, frosts, and the elements affect the vintage, and some 
farmers believe that the best is produced in the years of comets. 

On the plain of Champagne (the word formerly meaning a 
flat, open country) is produced the best cognac, called ‘“‘fine 
champagne,’ which, however, should not be confused with 
champagne wine. In 1913 France had 1,300 distilleries and 
over 3,300 private stills. In the same year, the profits on vin 
ordinaire and vins supérieurs amounted to 1,505,492,355 frances. 

Cider is the drink of Normandy, Brittany, and Maine. These 
districts in 1913 produced over 500,000,000 gallons of cider, and 
in 1916 over 125,000,000 gallons. Some of the farmers prepare 
a substitute obtained by pouring water over prest apples or 
grapes. Such drinks are called, from their bitter taste, piquettes, 
from piquer, to sting. 

When the extent of this industry is known, remarks the 
writer, it will be understood what it means for France even to 
suggest the curtailment of the liquor habit. In America the 
production of drink was confined to a few cities. Over there 
it is part of the business of every home. In 1830 there was an 
annual consumption, per capita, of forty quarts of wine and one 
In 1914 it had grown to 150 quarts of wine and 
Further: 


of liquor. 
four of liquor. 


During these years the French temperance societies have 
been working without headway against a universal habit of a 
people. But during the war, when the nation was actually in 
extreme danger, they put aside their liquor and drank wine in 
moderation and astounded the Germans with their masterly 
resistance. They were supposed to be a decadent nation—per- 
haps they were heading that way; but a poster campaign con- 
ducted by a few earnest men caused them to remember the 
picture of the Kaiser filling the glass of the poilu, and they put 
their drink aside. 

The first society ever organized in France to combat excessive 
drinking was the Blue Cross, or “La Croix-Bleue, Société Fran- 
eaise de Tempérance.” “It’s origin,’’ says Mr. Monod, the 
general secretary, ‘“‘can be traced back to 1873, when a few 
Christians in the Protestant country churches of the east 
bordering the Alsatian frontier spontaneously took the pledge 
of total abstinence without knowing of similar movements i 
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The newly elected Mayor of Yoncalla, Oregon, Mrs. Mary Burt, is shown in the center, with the other town officials on either side. 

of them got her job by beating her masculine predecessor in the recent municipal election, and they announce that their general policy will 
be to do everything as differently as possible from the way in which the former administration did it. 
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other countries.”” In 1883, in connection with the temperance 
movement in French Switzerland, the Blue Cross was organized 
in France. In 1892 it was organized as a national society with a 
central committee and branches in the colonies. During that 
year great progress was made in its work, and the doctrine of 
moderation was preached generally throughout the republic. 
Societies which allowed their members to use wine, beer, and 
cider in moderation were established in the various communes and 
the work of education started. 

Later on the “‘ Ligue Nationale contre |’ Alcoolisme,’’ which is 
now a semiofficial agency, was established. This is a federation 
of other leagues, and the members are not bound to any definite 
pledge, the associations generally working against the use of 
liquor and for moderation in the use of wine. 

There is, in addition to these, a Roman Catholic temperance 
society known as the “‘ Ligue Antialeoolique de la Croix Blanche.” 
Thus it can be said that the French of every faith are working 
for a definite end. 

At the commencement of the war the Blue Cross initiated a 
campaign against the use of absinth, which in its concentrated 
form is more of a drug than a drink, affecting the brain and 
causing temporary insanity. Here, too, posters were used. 
One showing a mother and tiny son watching a father in the 
midst of delirium tremens had a tremendous effect, and when 
at last the matter was brought up in the Senate and House of 
Deputies the bill prohibiting absinth was passed by an over- 
whelming vote. It is the aim of the French societies, however, 
eventually to prohibit all drinking of alcoholie liquors. ‘“‘We 
put the emphasis for a long time on individual abstinence,” 
says Mr. Monod, of the Blue Cross, ‘‘but by degrees we became 
supporters of prohibition by law.” 

Undoubtedly the coming of the American troops helped 
greatly in edueating the people as to the filtration of water and 
its use for drinking purposes. The American soldier belonged 
to the only army which did not use liquor at the front; he went 
over the top with a canteen of water and, to quote Sergeant 
Verdelet, of the French Army, himself a poilu, *‘Those who 
knew with what indifference and what scorn of danger the 
Americans went into battle say that these devils of men risked 
their lives as if they had a couple in reserve.” 

Jean Bianquis, honorary president of the Blue Cross, writes 
that most of their members who were themselves total abstainers 
served throughout the war in the army and ‘‘their individual 
worth asserted itself in many circumstances.’’ Before the war 
the society had over 4,000 total-abstaining members. Its junior 
society, called the ‘‘ Band of Hope,” has more than 2,000 members. 

In the recent French election it was very evident the prohibi- 
tion question had come to play its part as a political issue. 
Thousands of billboards were covered with the vivid illustrated 
posters of the Ligue Nationale contre l’Aleoolisme. Slogans 
such as “If France does not suppress alcohol, aleohol will sup- 
press France,” and ‘Three million individuals live on the traffic 
of aleohol; 35,000,000 suffer and die from it,’’ were numerous. 
And then the appeal to patriotism with this slogan, “‘Is France, 
which made such great sacrifices during the war, alone unable 
to renounce its apératifs and liquors?” It should be under- 
stood that these posters refer only to heavy drinks, such as 
whisky and gin. No reference is made to wine. 


*MUCH-SURPRIZED” CITY OFFICIALS 
OUSTED BY WOMEN 


YSSIMISTS WHO PREDICTED that, once women were 

given the vote, they would soon chase mere men into 

political extinction, may ‘“‘point with alarm” to the 
recent feminist revolution in Yonealla, Oregon. The women of 
the little town have risen in their wrath, stirred by the alleged 
inefficiency of the municipal officials, and swept every masculine 
office-holder out of his job. Five representatives of the gentler 
sex now control the destinies of Yonealla. The women worked 
secretly, and when the blow fell, on Election day, the superseded 
mayor and his ousted assistants were too much shocked to make 
any statement beyond admitting that they were ‘“‘much sur- 
prized.”” The town has a population of 323, according to the 
1920 Census, in which the men outnumber the women almost two 
to one, but the women persuaded so many of the sterner sex of 
the justice of their cause that their all-woman ticket was elected 
by a safe majority. They are now starting in to show the native 
residents ‘‘how a town should be governed,” reports a writer in 


the Portland Oregonian. He observes further: 


Their policy, in a general way, according to their announce- 
ments, will be to depart just as far as possible from the methods 
and measures of their male predecessors. 

The triumph of the women at the polls was a noteworthy coup. 
They were dissatisfied with the way things had been running 
along and they decided to elect their own officials. At first the 
plan was whispered only among a small group of leading spirits. 
Then it was broadened until practically all the women in the city 
were party to it. That their husbands, brothers, and sons were 
kept in the dark may be accepted as proving the falsity of that 
moss-grown libel that a woman can not keep a secret. Even up 
to the morning of Election day the male residents who had heard 
inklings of the scheme did not take it seriously, and there was 
genuine surprize, not to say consternation, when the votes were 
counted and it was found the women had won out by a safe 
majority over the incumbent officials, all of whom were can- 
didates for reelection. 

The women had a good many grievances. They maintained 
that the mayor and councilmen were not progressive; that they 
were letting the streets and sidewalks go unrepaired; that the 
lighting facilities were inadequate; that no effort was made to 
check automobile speeders, and that affairs generally were not 
what they should be in an up-to-date and forward-looking com- 
munity. They might have summed it all up by saying that the 
officials were lazy, so far as public business went, but they put it 
more diplomatically. 

The new officials are the real leaders among the women of the 
city. Mrs. Mary Burt, elected mayor, is a native Oregonian who 
has lived in Yonealla for forty years. - She is a university graduate 
of 1873 <nd has long been active in the affairs of the town. 
She is a Republican. 

No one in Yonealla was more surprized at the turn of events 
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than Jesse R. Lasswell, the retiring mayor. This surprize was 
due in no small part to the fact that Mrs. Lasswell was elected 
to the council. The mayor says he had no knowledge of the 
step to overthrow his administration, let alone the fact that his 
wife was on the opposing ticket. 

Other women elected to the council were Mrs. Edith R. 
Thompson, wealthy property-owner and active in women’s clubs; 
Mrs. Bernice Wilson, pioneer school-teacher, wife of the Yoncalla 
postmaster, and Mrs. Nettie Hannan, wife of a retired capitalist. 

After the first surprize Mayor Lasswell congratulated the 
victors and said that they would have the assistance and adv’ce 
of the retiring officials, altho he did not believe they would need 
it. Mrs. Burt, mayor-elect, says the women are not yet ready 
to announce their policies for promoting the welfare of the city. 

‘‘We intend to study conditions and do all in our power to 
give Yonealla a good, efficient government,”’ she asserted. ‘At 
the worst we can’t do much worse than the men have done.” 

The women will go about their new duties in a serious frame 
of mind, for they believe that the success or failure will be 
watched with interest by their newly enfranchised sisters in all 
parts of the country. 


ENGLAND LEARNS HOW MUCH IT 
SUFFERED BY THE AIR-RAIDS 


HEN SQUADRONS OF ZEPPELINS and bombing 

W airplanes dropt their deadly cargoes on England in the 

latter years of the war, the reports of “‘ trifling damage”’ 
which were likely to he issued by the British Government were 
wide of the facts that a leading London newspaper has lately 
discovered and revealed. Heavy losses followed many of these 
raids, nor could the defense be said to have ‘“‘definitely gained 
on the attack” by the end of the war. Figures gathered by 
the London Times, furnishing the basis of ‘‘the first authentic 
account,” as the paper significantly says, ‘‘that has been pub- 
lished from our side,” show that the devastation wrought by the 
attacking Germans was such as to suggest that the effects to be 
expected from aerial attacks in future wars will be “‘ terrific’ and 
“appalling.”” As an indication of the real damage done, and the 
way in which it was minimized in the official report, we read: 

On May 19 “‘a few dozen bombs,” according to the bulletin 
issued at the time, ‘‘were dropt promiscuously in certain parts 
of the London district, doing, in a few cases only, -no incon- 
siderable damage to small dwelling-house property.” Unim- 
portant as this property may have been, the damage done to it 
turns out to have amounted to £133,000. Of an inland raid 
in the previous month it was said that most of the bombs were 
dropt in the open country, and, apart from the demolition of 
four houses at one place, the damage reported was inconsider- 
able. This statement, it appears, covers the bombing of the 
important industrial center of Wigan and of blast-furnaces 
at Ince. 

Aside from the actual losses caused by the raids, there was 
difficulty through ‘“‘the migration of London residents which at 
certain periods took on quite a considerable scale.” The at- 
tempt to eseape from the raiders led to a redistribution of the 
population, ‘‘which produced congestion and disorder in several 
areas believed to be immune from the invader.’”’ As a London 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post summarizes this 
part of the Times report: 





Even remote Cornwall received so many fugitives that it 
won the sobriquet of ‘‘cowards’ corner.” Nearer resorts— 
notably Brighton—were still more popular as a shelter. Many 
persons, no doubt, whose business affairs would not allow a pro- 
longed absence from London, have since returned. but in other 
eases, where there was no urgent-reason compelling residence 
in one place rather than another, the change of abode has been 
permanent, especially as the shortage of housing accommodations 
has made any one with a roof above his head think twice before 
surrendering a sure domicile. 

Nor, again, is it possible for the stranger to be shown anything 
that would make him realize the injurious effect of the raids 
upon the health and the nerves of the people who suffer not only 
from the shock of frequent alarms but from the wearing appre- 
hension of attacks often for several nights in succession at times 
when the weather conditions favored the raiders. Delicate 
children, in particular, who were hustled out of bed again and 
again in the middle of the night to flee for shelter to a tube- 
station, will bear marks of the ordeal far on into their adult 


years. 
There is, moreover, an indirect psychological consequence of 





the raids that, while not definitely calculable, is bound to count 
for a good deal in the near future—namely, the wide-spread 
disbelief in the veracity of the public authorities that resulted 
from the character of the official bulletins of the amount of 
damage done. It was, presumably, considered all-important 
to keep up the morale of the community by minimizing the 
effects of the raids. Those whose homes were in the neighbor- 
hood of the spots where the bombs fell could judge for them- 
selves how far these statements came short of the facts. Others 
had a general impression at the time that nothing like the full 
story was being told. 


This impression is confirmed, and it is instructive, remarks 
the correspondent, to compare the information now supplied 
with the War Office communiqués issued at the time. For 
instance: 


One of the earliest raids of any consequence was on June 15, 
1915, when, as we now learn, munition-works on the Tyne suffered 
rather badly, including Palmer’s works at Jarrow and the 
Marine Engineering Works at Wallsend, the latter having 
£30,000 worth of damage done to its machinery. In the con- 
temporary official statement all we were told of this damage 
was that “‘some fires were started, but have been overcome.” 

It is now revealed that even more material damage had been 
done in a raid on Hull on June 6. The official statement an- 
nounced no damage beyond that from fires started by incendiary 
and explosive bombs, and reported that ‘‘the principal fires were 
in a drapery establishment, a timber-yard, and a terrace of small 
houses.”’ On September 8 of the same year there occurred an 
extensive raid on London, in which bombs dropt between Noble 
Street and Aldermanbury started fires which caused the heaviest 
material damage suffered in the whole series of raids. The total 
damage, it is now said, amounted to £500,000. In the official 
bulletins published at the time nothing whatever was said of 
any material damage. 

In 1916 there was an attack on January 31 on certain midland 
towns. Somehow or other, the number of bombs dropt on that 
occasion has increased in the interval from 220 to more than 360 
and the casualties from 121 to 183. We now read that on 
September 23 the Midland Railway freight-station at Nottingham 
“suffered severely.”” One certainly would not have suspected 
as much from official statements which reported: ‘‘Some dam- 
age was caused at a railway-station. The damage done by the 
raiding air-ships was slight.” 

There was nothing in the official announcements to indicate 
the seriousness of the midday raid on London on June 13, 1917. 
Neither does the statement, concerning a raid of June 16, that 
‘‘some damage was done, and a fire broke out in a coast town,” 
prepare one for learning that an air-ship blew up the ammunition- 
store at Ramsgate by a direct hit. 

Of other raids in the same year, which it would be tedious 
to specify in detail, there was a considerable understatement of 
the damage they caused, both to property and to life and limb. 
So, too, with regard to a London raid on March 7, 1918, the report 
that ‘‘a certain amount of damage was caused to residential 
property in London, several houses having been demolished,” 
makes much less impression than the statement now made that 
one bomb alone wrecked most of a street. 


Some very interesting general conclusions are drawn by The 
Times from the particulars it publishes. As the Post corre- 
spondent’s summary runs: 


They tend, on the whole, to confirm the apprehensions of 
those who believe that in any future war the destruction done 
by air-raids, outside what is technically called the war-zone, 
will be of an appalling character. In the first place, the air- 
ship—which started the series of raids on England, but gave 
way later to the airplane—was beaten not by the guns but by 
the incendiary bullet. 

If there can be discovered a non-inflammable gas of the lifting 
power required, the air-ship will not be an out-of-date weapon, 
but will become ‘‘a very grave menace.”’ In the second place, 
we are warned that, against airplanes, it is by no means certain 
that, at the end of the war, the defense was gaining on the 
attack. The danger, in fact, grew progressively more grave 
toward the end of the war, but at that stage the Germans were so 
preoccupied in France that they were never able to spare 
enough machines for a sufficient length of time to make the attack 
on London as formidable as it might have been. 

A further conclusion is that the ideal of air-defense for Great 
Britain is to insure, by very early warning or other means, a 
reasonable probability that the battles of the air will be fought 
over the sea. And the final word of The Times, in concluding 
its series of articles, is this: ‘‘In the last war, in fact, London 
was let off very lightly indeed.” 
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The crane picks up a load of bars 
in a deep aisle that juts from the main 
assembly bay. 
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A WOMAN WHO GOT INTO CONGRESS 
THROUGH THE WANT-AD COLUMNS 


ISS ALICE ROBERTSON, just elected to Congress 
from Oklahoma, was a bitter opponent of woman 
suffrage before the legislature of that State gave the 
gentler sex the ballot. When that happened she said: ‘The 
men have thrust the vote on us and now I am going to see 
whether they mean it.’”” Thereupon she filed nomination papers 
for Representative in Congress, coming out on a platform whose 
principal planks were Chris- 


56 





the Cherokee Indians and his daughter, who became Mrs. A. FE. 
W. Robertson, the new Congressman’s mother, gave her life to 
work among the Indians. One of her tasks was the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the Creek language, for which she was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. We read of Miss 
Robertson’s life in the New York Tribune: 


Alice Robertson was born in the Indian Territory in 1854. 
The family had settled at Tullahasse Mission, in Wagoner 
County, near Muskogee, and worked among the Indians during 
the Civil War, undergoing many hardships during that time. 

Later came the opportunity 





tianity, Americanism, Repub- 
licanism, and Standpattism. 
The Democrats laughed at her. 
She had no organization, she 
knew nothing about politics, 
and, besides, she had other 
things to do, being the pro- 
prietor of a cafeteria in her 
home city, Muskogee, to say 
nothing of a farm. But Miss 
Robertson was not daunted. 
She devised a highly original 
scheme for getting votes. It 
was a “‘want-ad” system of 
political advertising. In agate 
type in the classified columns 
of the daily papers in her dis- 
trict she published her own 
writings, little paragraphs in 
which she set out her views on 
politics and a lot of other 


things. This small-type ad- hi ts 


vertising had a distinct ap- 
peal, and it was known weeks 
before her election that folks 
were turning the first thing to 


the 





classified page to read a" i eas 


Copyrighted hy the Keystone View Company. 








to come East to school, going 
first to Boston, but graduating 
later from Elmira College, 
where she took the Master of 
Arts degree. 

A position in the Indian 
Office at Washington was next, 
but the call to return to the 
West was too strong, so, after 
afew months under ‘Miss 
Corson, first cooking school- 
teacher, and Miss Huntington, 
first teacher of social-welfare 
work,”’ she came back to the 
Indian Territory. 

She became the first domes- 
tic science teacher in the terri- 
tory. She also learned type- 
writing and shorthand, and 
was the only stenographer in 
the section for many years. 
As such she attended many 
conventions and learned first 
hand of political doings and 
other worldly affairs. 

Miss Robertson also spent 
two years at the Carlisle In- 
dian School to fit herself for 
service among the Indians. 

Funds for Creek education 
were low because of the ‘‘ green- 
peach war,’’ but Miss Robert- 
. son raised funds in the East 
and came back to establish the 








‘‘what the woman candidate - Re ara 
Peas om AN “ANTI” WHO GOES TO CONGRESS. Nuyaka Mission, which is one 

had to say to-night. Tho ’ 4 ae ot the few Creek schools to 

Miss Robertson is an “old Miss Alice Robertson, of Muskogee, Oklahoma, opposed suffrage survive to the present day. 


maid,” that’s no sign she is a hatte. 


manhater. 





In facet, she says 


until it came—and then got herself elected to the House of Repre- 
She has a number of settled and -flavorsome convictions 
on things in general. 


She taught later in the day- 
school at Okmulgee. 
In 1885 she went to Mus- 








she has always got along better 

with men than with women and she is going to have a man for 
a secretary in Washington. In speaking of her opposition to 
woman suffrage she said she thought this might be due to the 
fact that she has always done a man’s work, carried a man’s 
burdens, and paid a man’s bills. She always regarded as non- 
sense the suffragists’ contention that their being deprived of 
the vote was a case of taxation without representation. Every 
woman gets a man to advise her when it comes to money mat- 
ters, says Miss Robertson. ‘‘The only woman in the United 
States who ever handled all her financial affairs without male 
assistance was Hetty Green, and she wasn’t a woman—she was 
a freak.”” The late Theodore Roosevelt was a warm friend of 
Miss Robertson, and in 1903 made her postm’stress of Muskogee, 
the first woman to have charge of a first-class post-office. Her 
first meeting with Roosevelt took place in 1891, when Miss 
Robertson delivered an address at a conference at Lake Mohonk, 
telling what she knew about the Indians. In the audience was 
Mr. Roosevelt, whom Miss Robertson did not then know, and 
who listened so attentively that the speaker found herself for- 
getting the rest of the listeners and talking, to that one under- 
After the speech was over Roosevelt made his 
“T eould not wait for a formal intro- 
‘I just had to-tell you how fine I thought 


Your views on Indian education are mine also.” 


standing face. 
way up to the speaker. 
duction,” he said. 
your talk was. 

Miss Robertson is of old American stock. 
tors was John Winthrop, the first Governor of Massachusetts. 
Her grandfather, Austin Worchester, was a missionary among 


One of her ances- 





kogee, her present home, to es- 
tablish a boarding-school for girls of the Five Civilized Tribes— 
Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles. She 
had much to do with starting and was later a professor in the 
school that grew into Henry Kendall College, now situated at 
Tulsa, Okla. 

The next duty that fell to her lot was that of supervisor of 
Creek schools—auditing accounts, appointing teachers, visiting 
schools, and preparing reports. But it was too much traveling 
about, so she went to Muskogee to settle down as the post- 
mistress of the local office. 

Next came the postmastership from Theodore Roosevelt, 
after which Miss Robertson took up welfare work for girls and 
as a part of it established her cafeteria. This soon became so 
popular that it was thrown open to the public and became an 
institution. It won’t be closed now that its owner is going to 
Washington. 

“The true test of business and executive ability lies in organ- 
izing your business so that its spirit reflected in the employees 
will just keep it running,’ says Miss Robertson. 

All through the years of activity were other deeds that called 
for the best there was in Miss Robertson. Hundreds of stories 
might be told of the good deeds she performed for many indi- 
viduals. Here is one that is typical: 

During the e2rly days Muskogee was a wild place. One night 
Miss Robertson was told that an Indian girl of the Bad Lands 
had given birth to a baby girl. Miss Robertson went directly 
to the house, was given charge of the baby, and kept it living. 

She had promised to return the baby to its mother when the 
latter became a Christian. But the mother died and Miss 
Alice kept the baby until it grew to womanhood. The baby is 
now the wife of one of the richest men in Oklahoma. 

Dozens of orphan girls, taken under her wing, have been 
married in her home. 
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The roof that blends 
naturally with the landscape 


ITH its natural slate color of red or green, 
a roof covered with Everlastic Shingles forms 
a harmonious part of nature herself. 


Sun and rain have no effect on the beautiful color- 
ing of the genuine slate surface. It is permanent. 


Though exceptionaily® attractive and _ durable, 
these distinctive roofings are most economical. 
They are quickly and cheaply laid, practically free 
from upkeep expense, weather-proof and fire- 
resistant—in short, a splendid roofing investment. 


The same slate-surfaced material is also made in 
roll form and for those who require a plain roll 
roofing there is the popular Everlastic “‘Rubber’’ 
Roofing. 


Among the four styles of Barrett Everlastic Roof- 
ings will be found the most satisfactory solution of 
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each roll, 
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cement included in each roll, 
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But it was in war-work that she found her greatest-oppor- 
tunity to help others. 
After living through the Civil War as a girl, she got her first 


real chance during the war with Spain. She helped recruit the 
Rough Rider Regiment which went with Colonel Roosevelt up 
San Juan Hill. She prepared a kit for each man who went to 
that war. In these kits were testaments and sewing utensils 
for all. 

When the world-war came along she was ready again. As 
head of the canteen service of the Red Cross here she fed thou- 
sands of soldiers who passed through on their way to Texas 
camps. 

The Democrats down in Miss Robertson’s district are still 
wondering how she happened to win. Her Democratic oppo- 
nent had already served two terms and was popular. It is sug- 
gested, among other things, that possibily one route by which 
she gained the voters’ favor was through their stomachs. Her 
restaurant is famous throughout that region for its ‘‘eats.”’ 
It is called Sawokla Cafeteria, ‘‘sawokla” being an Indian word 
meaning ‘“‘perpetual weleome.”’ It is more probable, however, 
that it was her unique political advertising that did the trick. 
It attracted wide-spread attention, and appears not to have 
followed conventional lines at all. Says the writer in The 
Tribune: 


Usually it was something apparently far removed from 
polities, like this: 

“There is no race-suicide in this district. No greater joy 
has come to me through all the happy days of the campaign 
than to feel in my time-worn hand the soft hands of little ones 
who smile at me because their mothers or fathers had gone to 
school to me.”’ 

One day she set out upon a campaigning expedition, but 
seemingly forgot the object of her trip, for the next day there 
appeared in the papers this: 

““T spent some time yesterday in a beautiful spot where the 
sofkey pot bubbled over the log fire out in the open, where chil- 
dren played Indian ball, the boys with ball-sticks eagerly trying 
to throw the ball over the bleached cow-skull crowning a tall, 
slender pole centering on the ground, while girls scuttled to 
eateh and return it, and men gravely gambled while women 
performed the simple domestic tasks that mark primitive life. 
It was the old-time Indian life, and the time seemed to have 
gone back fifty years. I did not ask for a vote. I do not know 
whether or not they are registered. But I learned that the old 
things had not passed away in this wonderland of ours.”’ 

Politicians of the opposing party soon began to feel the effects 
of those advertisements, and they spread the story that she 
had hired a press-agent who wrote them for her. The charge 
drew this response, still in the same column: 

**Some have asked me who wrote these ads. They have even 
hinted that I had a press-agent in some distant town who got 
them up. But I leave it to the readers if they sound as if they 
were dictated or of the rubber-stamp variety. I’m not any one 
but home folks, and I want to go to Congress, first, because*a 
lot of men moved that I go and then because a lot of women 
seconded them. Some say I won’t get there, but I’m well 
pleased with the outlook. More are crowding my homely old 
band-wagon every day.’ 

But her little want ads never ial their way into the Sunday 
papers. She drew the line there. 

“The Sabbath was made for man, for rest, and for time to 
keep burning in our souls the pure flames of faith and trust,” 
she says, ‘‘and then we should get better acquainted with our 
family and attend our chosen place of worship.” 


Miss Robertson has not said much on national issues. She 
doesn’t care for the League of Nations, but is for an association 
of nations such as the one Harding advocates. We read further: 


In appearance the new Congressman is by no means fussy. 
In fact, some are unkind enough to say that she’s a little bit 
eareless about dress. But with her dress is not the most im- 
portant of things. The rouge-stick and the powder-puff have 
never fitted in with her program of activity, that touches every 
sphere of our complex civilization. 

The Indians and other old-timers of the Indian Teatitey 
country will be the special attention of Miss Robertson when 
she gets to Washington. She fought for separate States for 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma, but had to yield to Congress 
and President Roosevelt, who said: 

“One corrupt government is better than two corrupt govern- 
ments.” 

In the same way he told Miss Robertson on their first meeting 








that he was Republican when she asked him which party he 
belonged to. 

“Both parties in New York are corrupt,”’ he said, ‘‘but the 
Republican party is the lesser of the two, so I guess I’m a 
Republican.” 

And Miss Robertson is much like her famous friend. Active, 
versatile, educated, a powerful personality, and a wonderful 
mind, she has the background of her pioneer and college experi- 
ence to throw into the new woman’s sphere of politics, and 
she will do it credit. 

“The only reason for women in politics is to make clean 
government, to tell the truth and do justice to all, and to re- 
frain from bitterness after the example of the Great Exemplar, 
who, ‘when he was reviled, reviled them not,’’’ is one of her 
declarations. 





BALKING THE BRINGERS OF BOOZE 
OVER THE BORDER 


GENIAL OPPONENT of the Volstead Law from 
A Virginia found himself in Montreal recently with a 

powerful hankering to take back with him to his desert 
home a supply of the forbidden fluid still being purveyed in the 
land of the Canucks. Being among those citizens who abhor the 
violation of their country’s laws, especially if there is danger of 
being caught at it, the cireumspect Virginian made discreet 
inquiry of the proprietor of a Montreal liquor-store whose wares 
had made a hit with the thirsty Ameriean as to what the chances 
might be of his being able to cross the border with two or three 
Canadian’s stock. The latter, after 
due consideration, replied: ‘‘ You may expect a raid in a Pullman- 
train about once every ten days. When the 
the States want to give a party wouldn’t it be natural for them 
to take up a collection of bottles of the bonded goods? It’s 
In telling the story when he 


quarts of the best in the 


law enforcers in 


” 


human, my friend—only human. 
reached New York the Virginia man suggested that while this 
liquor-dealer appeared to be perfectly frank and honest, it was 
just barely possible that he was mistaken and that his state- 
ment of the case may have been unfair to the revenue men. 
However, the dealer’s conversation found favor with the Vir- 
ginian, and when the latter boarded the train for the United 
States there were artfully concealed in his baggage two quarts 
of fine Scotch whisky, one bottle of good brandy, and two pints 
Now, whether the liquor man had been mistaken 


gentleman from the land of drouth, or 


of absinth. 
in what he told the 
whether this was one of the times the law enforcers were out of 
accumulate joy-producer for another party nobody knows. 
But, in any event, what happened to the booze-bearers on that 
train was heart-breaking, the harrowing details being set out in 
the New York Morning Telegraph as follows: 


We were just getting out of Malone, N. Y., when the revenue 
agents boarded the train. They started in at the rear of my 
Pullman and went right down the aisle with as much precision 
as the conductor taking up tickets. They had a big gunny 
sack, into which they placed all the confiscated bottles. All 
they said by word of warning or reproach was: ‘‘ You ought to 
know better than try to get away with this stuff.” 

There was no resistance and no threat of arrest. One of the 
passengers had evinced such symptoms of weariness that his 
was the first berth made up. Fatal mistake. If you are a 
booze-smuggler, don’t ever ask the porter to make up your berth. 
Wait till he asks you if you are in lower 6 or upper 10. The 
traveler who had his bed first prepared for an uneasy sleep was 
instantly the center of the search. In his pajamas he was 
dragged forth from his berth, blinking like a fellow who had for- 
gotten how to play blind man’s buff, while the revenue men 
threw out his pillows, sheets, blankets, and even the mattress. 

Then came the bottles—more than a dozen—which were 
quickly transferred to the official bag. This detail of the work 
occupied at least five minutes of valuable time, and in the 
interval the rest of us were thinking and scheming. One man 
from Philadelphia, who was opposite me, was quickest to act. He 
had two quart bottles, the necks of which were slightly bulging 
above the glass body. “He produced from his pocket a twine 
string, tied his two bottles securely around the necks, opened 
the window and suspended his treasures on the outside of the 
Pullman, then closed the window tightly. 

There was one woman in the middle of the car who was 
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First Congregational Church 
EATON, COLO. 
RALPH V. HINKLE, MINISTER 


April 22, 1920. 
RUBBERSET COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


I have a RUBBERSET shaving brush which was 
given to me at Christmas time 1909. A few of its 
bristles have been broken off. But after nearly ten 
and a half years of constant daily service, it is a better 
brush than the one which | used previously was after 
six months of service. And this previous brush was, 
when new, just as good-looking, was just as 
expensive, and was supposed to be “just as good” 
as a Rubberset. 


If my brush continues to give as good service as it 
has in the past,!I will never need anew brush. But 
if some burglar should find that | carelessly leave it 
on the bathroom shelf, and make away with it, you 
may be very sure that no one would ever sell me a 
brush without the Rubberset trademark on it. 


Sincerely yours, 


( Signed ) RALPH V. HINKLE. 


Sine sep ae hLapth Le Leber 22 omer 
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NOTE—The suggestion we are 
going to make may seem un- 
necessary, but the artist indicated 
that this space was for “re- 
marks.” We'll be brief: Nine- 
teen-thirty or thirty-five or forty 
is a long ways off, but if you 
choose the right remembrance, 
that good old pal of yours (“him” 
or son or father or brother) will 
probably still know then what 
you gave him for Christmas 
even so long agoas nineteen- 
twenty. That's thetruly 
“Christmasy” sort of feeling, 
don't you think ?—and so dis- 
tinctively RUBBERSET! Thank 


you—and a merry one for yours.) 


UBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 
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What Did You Get For Christmas” 


in1l1909? 


‘You dont know? Well, Doctor Hinkle does,and 
possibly his memory is no better than yours? 
But look at the“reason’ he has for remembering 
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surrounded by hand-baggage. From a hat-box she calmly 
took two bottles of champagne. One of them she placed in a 
wrap that was beside her next the aisle, and the other she 
deliberately covered with the folds of her traveling gown, so that 
it resembled the eurve of her leg. 

When the revenue men came along they readily found one 
bottle, but they were too polite to disturb the woman passenger, 
who seemed to be transfixt with awe. She saved half of her store. 

When they got to me, they seemed to be in a very good humor, 
and I said: ‘‘Oh, what’s the use; my only regret is that I have 
only three quarts to give to my country.”” They took the three 
bottles and one of the men replied, ‘‘ You have done nobly.” 

When they had left us all the men adjourned to the smoking- 
compartment, where we held an indignation meeting. The last 
passenger who joined us was the man who had tied his hopes 
to a twine string. He had the necks of the bottles as proof of 
his resourcefulness, but that was all. His two quarts of Seoteh 
had been bestowed upon that side of the Pullman when we were 
rounding a curve in the Adirondacks, much the same, but without 
the ceremony, that a maiden vessel goes down the ways at a 
shipyard—the sponsor who does the christening keeps the ribbons 
or the twine. 

We reviled ourselves for not having a celebration in the diner 
before we crossed the Canadian line. What a treat it would 
have been! And what a pack of fools we were. The conversa- 
tion became louder and louder, tho no one was really angry. 

And then a strange thing happened. It was worthy of the 
climax in a great comedy founded on the Volstead-Act. The 
eurtain of the smoking-compartment was suddenly thrust aside 
and we saw the pallid features of the woman who had saved one 
bottle of champagne. I thought she was a ghost, as she stood 
there. And then raising the bottle aloft, until it looked like a 
torch on the Statue of Liberty, she said: “* Boys, if this will help 
any, go to it.” 





INTRODUCING THE CRACK BOLSHEVIK 
DIPLOMAT—DR. JOFFE 

MAN OF EDUCATION, sophistication, 

finesse is Dr. Joffe, who headed the Soviet peace dele- 

He isa dark, little man, wears whiskers 

He is 


social and 

gation at Riga. 
and spectacles, and looks like a professor of philosophy. 
the Soviet Government’s crack negotiator, and has been kept 
busy ever since the Bolsheviki gained supremacy, fixing up 
treaties, protocols, and things. Observers say that at the Riga 
conference he presented a marked contrast to Mr. Dombski, the 
chief representative of the Poles. The latter is described as 
apparently lacking in the flexibility and the quick intuitiveness 
one expects to find in the accomplished diplomat. As he sat 
looking across the conference table at the imperturbable Bol- 
shevik we are told that the Pole’s air was that of a boxer watch- 
ing for an opening to land on his adversary. The advantages 
that go with confidence and self-possession all appeared to be on 
the side of the adroit Joffe. ‘‘He was the most arresting figure 
at the conference,’ we read in an article in the New York 
Evening Post by Arthur Ruhl, whose interest in the personality 
of the Bolshevik leader led him to obtain an interview with him 
at his hotel at Riga. In private, says Mr. Ruhl, Dr. Joffe con- 
tinues the impression one gets of his ability as a diplomat at the 
eouncil-table, adding thereto a certain affability and humor. 
There is nothing of the wild-eyed demagog or urgent propa- 
gandist about him, it is said. He appears perfectly at ease and 
sure of himself, knows what he wants to say, and says it with 
precision. He has the faculty of discussing even the most vio- 
lently controversial subjects with seemingly complete objectivity 
and without excitement or invective. Nevertheless, this calm 
and cool gentleman is a thorough Bolshevik and a firm believer 
in world revolution. To quote Mr. Ruhl. 


To my question in regard to the ‘‘world revolution’’ and the 
ultimate aim of the Bolsheviki to overthrow other governments 
by foree, Dr. Joffe answered that the so-called world revolution 
was something that they certainly believed would develop, in 
one form or another, from the inherent facts of the present 
system, but they were not intent on foreing it. It could not 
be hurried or brought about from the outside, and they opposed 
now, and always had opposed, individual and sporadie acts of 
violence, because they merely defeated their own ends, and by 
the reaction they produced hindered instead of hastening the 
ultimate result. 





I suggested that whila the Soviet Government might officially 
refrain from propaganda and agitation, this might be done by 
individuals, natives of the various countries trained and sent out 
by the Third Internationale. Dr. Joffe replied that agitation 
and propaganda in other countries was a necessary act of de- 
fense forced on them by other countries themselves, which were 
sending ammunition, money, men, and propaganda to overthrow 
the Soviet Government by force. 

These and various other replies, while they had an air of snap 
and freshness while Dr. Joffe was saying them, were not new, 
and might as well have come from almost any doctrinaire Marx- 
ian as from a practical statesman acquainted with the rough- 
and-tumble nature of the real world. 

His really interesting observation came during a discussion 
of just how much support the Soviet Government had from the 
peasants and bourgeoisie. 

‘‘Of course, the peasant complains,”’ he said; ‘‘he is an indi- 
vidualist from the nature of his work and he objects to bread 
monopolies and fixt prices. But his attitude toward the Soviet 
Government when any outside foree threatens Russia was shown 
during the Polish offensive. Now Savinkov (a former member 
of the Kerensky Government, now in Warsaw) talks of starting 
a revolution of the peasants against us. He has learned enough 
from the experience of others to announce a proletarian pro- 
gram of his own. But why should our own program be used as 
the basis of a revolution against us? Land? The peasant 
already has the land. 

‘‘There will always be adventurers like Savinkov after any 
great revolution, and always officers out of a job who must get 
somebody to fight. We have 30,000 old régime officers in the 
Soviet Army. But Savinkov’s scheme will no more succeed 
than did the others. 

‘‘As a matter of fact, we not only have the peasants with us; 
we are beginning to have the bourgeoisie. They even come 
back to Russia from abroad. They are not satisfied with the 
Soviet Government. But they say: ‘Your Government is cer- 
tainiy bad. But it is a Government, better than any other in sight, 
and the only Government at present possible.’”’ 

I print this observation in italics because Dr. Joffe appeared 
to come out of his abstractions here and to use the frank and 
human speech of a practical politician. It is possible that he 
may have “said a mouthful.’”’ Possibly not. Even as elose to 
Russia as this one may still hear any day from apparently equally 
reliable sources that the Bolshevik régime is about to fall to- 
morrow and that the experiment has erystallized, solidified, and 
that any change must come in the form of slow change from 
within. 

This latter opinion—that in line with Dr. Joffe’s remark— 
may not be the whole truth. But the chances are that it is as 
near the truth as the opposite opinion, implied if not exprest, in 
Mr. Colby’s note, that a Russia and a Russian people not greatly 
differing from what they were in 1917, except that they are three 
years older, have been, as it were, kidnaped by an alien force 
and are only waiting for some hero to come and release them. 

I have not been in Russia proper, and one learns to have no 
opinions about anything Russian which one has not seen with 
one’s own eyes. But any one who expects to find the former 
Baltic Provinces as they were in 1917 has much to learn. 

Fifty or a hundred years from now they may be as much a 
part of some future Russia as Scotland is part of Great Britain. 
But any one who fancies that these new states, which have fought 
for their independence, attracted their intelligentsia back from 
the ends of the earth to help get the governments going, which 
are beginning to have their own life, and even to celebrate patri- 
otie anniversaries—if any one fancies that these little nations 
are merely ‘‘dismembered’”’ bits of a great Russia “off the 
trolley’ for the moment, and only waiting for some great Russian 
repair man to put them right again, he decidedly has another 
guess. 

An example of the Bolshevik diplomat’s decisive method of 
doing things was his way of breaking off, at Riga, on November 
21, the negotiations for a permanent peace that had been under 
way between the Poles and the Soviets since the Russo-Polish 
armistice was signed. With characteristic abruptness Mr. 
Joffe told Mr. Dombski that Poland had failed to fulfil her 
promise to withdraw her troops to her borders, that the Bol- 
sheviki had reason to believe that the Poles were planning a 
union of their own troops with the Ukrainians to the detriment 
of the Soviet troops, and that under such circumstances there 
was no use going on with the negotiations. Whether it was 
pure bluff on Joffe’s part or a genuine war-measure, the move 
put the “‘Red” diplomat once more in the head-lines of the 
world’s newspapers. 
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URPRISED! The fortunate one who receives a modern 
Indestructo Wardrobe Trunk, with its beautifully decorated 
interior, its wonderfully convenient and capacious accom- 
modations, and its damage-resisting construction, must 
indeed be happily surprised. 

An Indestructo will remain a permanent delight for 
many years to come, for it is built just that way. 


Women’s, Men’s, and Combination styles. 
b] ? 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO. 
INDESTRUCTO INSURED TRUNKS; N. V. P. TRUNKS 


INDESTRUCTO 


A . WY, 





INDESTRUCTO Ank Mak 
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THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS 


HEN JESUS CHRIST came upon the earth, nearly 

two thousand years ago, to save all mankind, his mere 

coming seemed to interfere with the material interests 
of a few people of that period, notably King Herod, who promptly 
decided to dispose of this “‘interloper,” and sent forth his sol- 
diers with orders to slay all the children of two years old and 
under. Thus was consummated the most atrocious crime against 
innocent childhood ever committed up to that time. It has 
come down to us through all the ages in song and story, and 
master painters have pictured it on marvelous canvases. 

To-day passing in review, as we look out through the windows 
of our comfortable homes in this great and happy land, are three 
and a half millions of helpless children, the innocent victims of 
the greatest war that has ever afflicted humanity. It matters 
not, as we gaze in the direction of these children, that our eyes 
must stretch across three thousand miles of ocean, we still can 
see them and we still can hear them, if we wish to do so; and 
we ean not help hearing the tragic appeal in their voices and 
seeing their tiny arms stretched out to us, and their searching 
eyes looking into our souls, as they say, “‘ Help us, or we perish.” 
And if we fail to listen to this great call of three and a half mil- 
lions of God’s helpless children; if we close our eyes and ears 
to this great demand of duty, we will be just as guilty of the 
‘*slaughter of the innocents”’ as was Herod, nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

In these lands, swept by death and filled with tragedies too 
deep for tears, a sum of human suffering is being written greater 
perhaps than for all ages gone by. The mind grows numb and 
the heart sick from a constant recital of tales of such tragedy as 
it is difficult to believe the twentieth century could hold. 

And so, when we received the letter from Mr. Hoover telling 
us that America must not allow hunger and cold to return to 
this mass of 3,500,000 helpless children our soul was stirred and 
the hot blood surged up in our heart. We felt it was our impera- 
tive duty to use all the power God has given us to aid this noble- 
hearted American in continuing the work of saving human lives 
to which he has devoted unsparingly, and at great personal sacri- 
fice, his tremendous energy and administrative genius during the 
past six years, in which time he and his American colleagues 
have administered two billions of dollars of relief funds from all 
parts of the world with a total overhead expense of only three- 
eighths of one per cent., without any remuneration to the Ameri- 
ean directors. Now he asks us all to help save the children 
who are in imminent danger of starvation this coming winter. 

There they are, in the midst of wrecked homes, and farms, 
and factories; in cities crowded with masses of refugees without 
sustaining food for children, through the destruction of live 
stock; seeds for planting, raw materials, tools, and machinery 
gone; great areas with everything burned, or looted, or smashed; 
vast unemployment for workers; no means of subsistence; a 
land of economic ruin, of mutilated life, and lingering death: 
and in the midst of it all—the little children. 

In long lines they are waiting at the American food-kitchens. 
Will the food be there for them? Will they be turned away? 
There are no happy, healthy faces in those long lines—not one. 
You have seen rags and barefooted children, but never so many 
little boys and girls literally drest in tatters. Soon it will be 
very cold, and for those bare little feet and legs and arms there 
is nothing at home to put on. 

Hollow faces and shrunken bodies are so common that their 
real condition does not become evident until we inquire more 
closely, and then we find that most of them are from one to five 
years back in their growth. Children of eight years old have 
not reached the normal size of two and a half. They are just 
learning to stand alone. Others almost as old can not yet stand 
on their feet. Their arms, and legs, and spines, and chests are 
twisted and warped. The flesh and skin are shriveled on their 
bones. It is surprizing that life can still exist there. If they 
ean have food they will gradually regain their health and strength, 
but with most of them it is a question of now or never. Starva- 
tion and tuberculosis will not wait. ‘ 

In Poland alone a million five hundred thousand such children 
must be eared for. In Latvia and Esthonia the people are living 
mostly on a diet made from potato-flour, oat-flour, and sawdust. 
In Czecho-Slovakia, in Hungary, in Austria, and in other coun- 
tries of central and southeastern Europe, two millions more are 





in dire need of food; and who stops to ask regarding creed, or 
race, or nationality when a little child is starving? Children are 
just children the world over, and the great American heart is big 
enough to care for them all. 

But the appeal now is not for all. The three and a half mil- 
lions of children in immediate danger of starvation, if this organ- 
ization fails, who must have food at once, are only a fraction of 
the total number. The hungry children of those destitute coun- 
tries have been examined by competent physicians, and only 
those whose wasted little bodies are reduced to the minimum 
weight, and whose endurance of hunger has reached the end 
which merges into actual starvation, are admitted to the Ameri- 
can kitchens and given one meal a day. It is hard to turn 
away thousands of hungry boys and girls—to hear them ask, 
pleadingly, ‘‘Do I weigh too much?” ‘‘Am I not thin enough?”’ 
“*Can’t I come any more?” But this restricting of food to the 
extreme cases is compulsory, because there isn’t enough for all. 

And these neediest ones can not reach the kitchens through 
the cold winds and the snow barefooted and in the pitiful rags 
which form only a partial covering for their bodies. They must 
have clothes. Each outfit consists of one pair of warm woolen 
stockings, one pair of boots, and a little overcoat. This one 
meal a day, and these boots, stockings, and little coats ean be 
supplied only if we give them. If we do not, the slaughter of the 
innocents by cold and starvation will be appalling. 

Among the more than two million men and women who will 
read this page there is not one—there can not be a single one 
whose heart will not respond gladly and eagerly to the challenge 
of this great need. We are asked, you with us, to cooperate with 
Mr. Hoover in raising twenty-three million dollars to feed and 
clothe these children and save them from death this winter. 
It can be done. It shall be done! Tue Lirgrary Diaest 
knows its readers and the deep earnestness, the quick sympathy, 
the great-hearted generosity they always show when any real 
human need calls to them. You have never been called upon 
in vain. We are counting on you now with a great confidence. 
We know, also, how truly you represent the American spirit, 
which beats in the hearts of a hundred and three millions more 
in this big land of plenty, a spirit which leaps ready at every 
such call, and is never weary in well-doing. We are not a hermit 
nation, isolated from the world, when suffering and want ery 
out to us from anywhere under the sun. A great, a beautiful, 
and heart-sustaining hope supports these stricken people— 
America will come to their relief. For in the far places of the 
earth, where famine stalks, one name and one alone is synony- 
mous with rescue and hope—and that name is America. 

The small individual unit of ten dollars will provide the coat 
and boots and stockings and one meal a day for one child this 
winter. A hundred dollars will save the lives of ten children. 
For a thousand dollars you may have the joy of saving a hun- 
dred little ones. We urge our readers—we urge every one whose 
eyes are on these words—to give quickly as many of these units 
as possible, to buy for themselves that precious and priceless 
thing, the life of a little child—as many of them as they can, and 
every one will be a shining star in an eternal crown. It was the 
Divine Lover of little children, who came to earth as a little 
child, and who reigns now as the King of Glory, who said, 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me.”” He does not forget, nor fail to reward. 

So deeply do we ourselves feel the urgency of this great need, 
knowing all the facts, that we should feel a heavy burden of 
guilt if we did not go beyond anything we have felt possible here- 
tofore in order to save these innocent children from suffering 
and death. Therefore, THe Literary Dicest will start this 
fund with the sum of $25,000 to feed and clothe twenty-five 
hundred little boys and girls this winter. What an inspiration 
it will be to all of us—what an inspiration and example to many 
thousands who may be uncertain how much to give—if in the 
very first week there shall be a great shower of checks for $1,000, 
for $5,000, for $10,000, as well as a deluge of smaller amounts, 
to send the fund rolling on toward the necessary twenty-three 
millions. Let us all see again what the father’s heart is like 
in this great rich land of America. Let us have again a won- 
drous revelation of the heart of American motherhood. Let us 
have a great outpouring of love and helpfulness in the name of 
him who said, ‘‘ Feed my lambs!” 

Make all checks payable to “The Literary Digest Child- 
Feeding Fund,” and-mail them direct to Tur Lirerary Dicesrt. 
Every remittance will be acknowledged, and Tur Lirerary 
Digest will be responsible for every dollar contributed, to see 
that it goes, without one penny deducted, to the purpose for 
which it is given. Address Child-Feeding, Tue Literary 
Dicest, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Power and Light 
for the Farm 


Sure and dependable operation is an essential 
feature of electric light and power outfits. Delco- 
‘ Light dependability is well known, particularly on 
the hundred thousand farms that already derive 
electricity from Delco-Light units. 


Every part must live up to the high standard set 
by Delco-Light for the whole machine. The field 
coils, for instance, are Acme Wire Coils—standard 
in their branch of the electrical industry. 


In all sorts of electrical appliances, from magnetos 
to vacuum cleaners, and from doorbells to self- 
starters, Acme Magnet Wire and Acme Wire Coils 
are doing their part to give you reliable service. 


Acme Wire—It goes in the space 


Our new catalog shows details of Acme Wire 
Products. Sent free on request. 


THE ACME WIRE CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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ROLLING HOMES THAT GATHER NO RENT 


OUSES on wheels have come into unusual popularity 
during the recent and continuing scarcity of houses 
on foundation. England, of course, has for many years 

supported a large moving population which lived in ‘‘ caravans,’ 
but these small horse-drawn houses have never become popular 


in America. The 


’ 


Another example is found in Florida, where William Travers 
has discovered that a rolling home gathers no rent. 
is a former soldier and lives at Jacksonville. 
the service, he was up against it for a home, so he bought a used 
army truck and built a three-room house on it. 

This home on wheels is 26 feet long and 10 feet wide. In 


Travers 
Mustered out of 


front is a room large 





enough to accommo- 





house built on a 
motor-car, however, 
has qualities more 
likely to recommend 
it to the American 
temperament, on the 
authority of a number 
of persons who have 
built them, and this 
method of escaping 
the rent-man is said 
to be increasingly 
popular. Weare told 
of the case of a movie 
actor who found it 
hard to find lodgings, 
not only in his “home 
town,” but in the 
various localities to 
which his _ business 





ealleo him. 
a bungalow upon the 
chassis of a_ small, 
popular-priced truck. 





He built Oopevie 
A MOTOR BUNGALOW WHICH ACCOMMODATES AN ENTIRE FAMILY. 


T 
eee 





hted hy the Keystone View Company. 


It even has a porch, with a set of “front steps,” which can be let down. 
driver’s seat can be converted into a sleeping apartment, with an upper and a lower berth. 


date the driver and 
everything ina mod- 
ern kitchenette, from 
gasoline - stove, cabi- 
net, and _  cooking- 
utensils. In the cen- 
ter is the dining-room, 
with table, chairs, 
china-closet, and 
book-rack. Next to 
this is the combina- 
tion living-room and 
bedroom, with a small 
bathroom containing 
stationary plumbing 
fixtures, and flexible 
piping for sewer con- 
nectionswhenintown. 

In order to be right 
up to date when in 
the city for the win- 
ter, Travers has the 
motor-flat piped for 
gas and wired for elec- 
tricity with still other 
pipes for city water 
The connections. He ex- 
pects to spend the 
summer and fall 











It cost him only about 


$500, exclusive of the truck, and he can use it either as a touring- 
car or a place of abode. Hinged boards, and other clever fittings, 
suggestive of the cabin of a ship, allow him to have any kind 
of room he desires. Another man built his ‘‘motor-apartment”’ 
He cruises South during the winter, and lives 


on a large truck. 
during the summer in any part 
of the country that suits his 
inclinations. In California and 
Florida these traveling houses, 
each one built to its con- 
structor’s taste and offering a 
wide field for architectural in- 
genuity, have found apprecia- 
tive tenants. A writer in Motor 
Life comments and specifies: 


In the present housing em- 
ergency the motor-vehicle is 
playing an important part in 
that it is saving some from go- 
ing homeless. An instance of 
this is found in California, of 
course. It is a bungalow on 
wheels, the car being fitted 
with all the conveniences of 
home in the way of electric 
lighting, heating, and a com- 
plete plumbing system. It is 


a convertible proposition, the , 


one-room apartment being used 
as a living-room in the day- 
time and a bedroom at night. 
The driver’s seat can be 
changed into a sleeping apart- 
ment, with an upper and a 
lower berth. 





Copyrighted by the Keystone View Company. 


THE KITCHEN END OF AN AUTO HOME: 


This wife and her husband have built a complete little home on 

an auto chassis. The one room, by the use of numerous clever 

fittings, can be made a living-room, dining-room and kitchen, 
bedroom, or printing-shop at the whim of the occupants. 

















months in the country 


and the winters in the city, where he can connect up his motor- 
home wiih city water, gas, and electricity. 
connected up with electricity obtained from a line leading from 
a traction line near the highway. 

This kind of a home costs now about $800, including the truck. 
Excepting the annual motor-truck license, it istax free and no 


The flat is now 


rent to pay. Every day may 
be moving day if you wish and 
the price of moving is only the 
price of gasoline. 

Perhaps one of the most novel 
methods of combining comfort 
with freedom, quiet, and effi- 
ciency is due to the invention 
of a motion-picture actor, John 
Bowers, who plays leading 
parts in Goldwyn pictures. He 
planned and built his own house 
and used the chassis of a Ford 
ear as a foundation. 

“Not counting the cost of 
the chassis, the building ma- 
terial: stood me a little less 
than $500,” he said proudly, 
looking at his handiwork. The 
‘*house’’ looks like a one-room 
bungalow, but it has several 
convertible features that make 
it a touring-ear, a living-room, 
a bathroom, kitchen, dining- 
room, or bed-room, with but 
afew shiftings of hinged boards. 

Mr. Bowers’s house on wheels 
has a folding bath-tub, a closet 
large enough to carry a com- 
plete wardrobe, a folding-table 
on which meals can be served, 
an ice-chest, and several other 
articles of furniture. 
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There is but one ‘‘Caterpillar’’— HOLT builds it. \ 


NEW YORK CITY 


STREET a gapbeio’ PEE TENT 
has hased - 


eee 





=" ‘TRACTORS 
OR THE SEVERE WORK of snow removal in 
the congested business districts of lower Manhattan, City 
Engineers found “Caterpillar” endurance, power and traction 
indispensable for keeping the traffic open and preventing the fire 
nger of ice and snow covered streets. 
The 5-ton “Caterpillar” Tractor was unanimously selected on 
the basis of its particular fitness for this work, its military and com- 
mercial record for performance, as well as the stability and the facili- 
ties of the manufacturers. i} 
Getting to work when the storm commences, cleaning snow 
faster than it falls or drifts, bucking deep snow drifts, ice and sleet, 
>< the “Caterpillar” keeps the traffic open on city streets, park boule- 
vards, hard surfaced highways and country roads. 
Street Cleaning Departments, Township, County and State 
Highway Officials, Public Utilities and Industrial Plants can depend 
upon the “Caterpillar” for snow removal 
as it has proven its ability to solve this 
problem just as effectively as the severe 
tasks of road building, Jumbering, agricul- 
tural and industrial service. 
Bulletin C-145 on request. 























Mee RS SPeerta, Tipota 
Spokane, Wash. . New York Office, 50 Church St. ) 
_ Factories at Stockton, Cal., and Peoria, Ill. i} 


rer each 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 
Continued 











‘AMERICAN BACKWARDNESS IN 
FORMULATING LAWS 
OF THE AIR 


‘HIS country, which was the pioneer 

in successful flying, is still without a 
vestige of aerial law—without any begin- 
ning even of a system of jurisprudence for 
the control and regulation of man’s 
activity in his newly. conquered element. 
While no European country has yet at- 
tempted to formulate a complete system of 


jurisprudence to govern air travel, niost of. 


them have made at least a beginning in 
that direction. Great Britain established 
an Air Ministry three years before the 
end of the world-war, and for sever4l years 
now this department of the Government 
has licensed pilots, inspected machines, 
and exercised control over aerial naviga- 
ion, one of the regulations being that cross- 
country flights in airplanes must be at a 
height of 5,000 feet. Recently in that 
country an aviator was fined $250 in a police 
eourt for making several Immelmann turns 
at a height of 500 to 600 feet. 
embodying rules laid down by an inter- 
national conference held at Paris, in 
October, 1919, is pending in Parliament, 


A measure 


having passed the House of Lords and now 
being before a committee of the Commons. 
The international conference laid down the 
principle that 
ereignty should be exercised by each nation 


complete territorial sov- 


over the air space above its own domain. 
Among the provisions adopted are clauses 
giving local authorities power to acquire 
land for the furtherance and regulation of 
civil aviation, and others dealing with 
jurisdiction in the subject of crimes com- 
mitted in the air. As Mr. G. W. Harris 
informs us in the New York Evening Post: 


In France the regulation of flying is 
vested in a Secretary for Aeronautics and 
the existing national regulations are strictly 
enforced, but those laws are now considered 
inadequate. Only a few days ago cable dis- 
patches reported that, as a result of a trag- 
edy at Montrouge, when a foolhardy army 
aviator caused the death of four children, 
various newspapers and_ public-spirited 
citizens had started a campaign for a new 
code of laws to safeguard the public against 
reckless fliers. The Aero Club of France 
also registered a strong protest against trick 
aviators flying over crowds, and asked the 

arliament to enact such ‘legislation as 
might be necessary to lessen this menace 
to public safety. 

All, air travel in Germany is under 
supervision of the Governmental Depart- 
ment of Transportation. Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, the Scandi- 
navian countries, each has an air code of 
its own, which is strictly enforeed and 
which normally makes improbable ‘at least 
the dangerous practises often indulged in 
in the United States, because here there is 
no law whatever on the subject to exert a 
deterrent influence. 

The lack of law and lack of any real 











fatal accidents following disregard for 
common rules of flying, and even for com- 
mon sense, and it may be pointed out in 
passing that, thanks to their rigid enforce- 
ment of regulatory laws, airplane accidents 
are of very infrequent occurrence in Euro- 
pean countries and general confidence in the 
safety of air travel is pretty well established. 


To illustrate the results of England’s 
national policy regulating flying, and, 
therefore, encouraging it by making it 
safer, the writer gives these facts and figures 
from the latest available governmental 
report: 


In the twelve. months preceding last 
July Within the British Isles alone almost 
700,000 miles had been fiown by airplanes 
of all types. More than 67,000 passengers 
had been carried and more than 100,000 
pounds of freight transported. In that 
period there had been only four fatal 
accidents and only twenty other minor 
accidents without fatality. Actually 28,877 
miles had been flown for every accident. 

To-day the United States is far ahead 
of the rest of the world with its aerial- 
mail service, and the successful operation 
of this air-mail service is arousing much 
admiration abroad, but this is the only 
aeronautical undertaking in which we 
Iead, and competent observers returning 
from overseas report that Europe, gener- 
ally speaking, regards aeronautics far more 
seriously than most people here do. In 
Europe: there are now more than twenty 
regularly organized commercial operating 
companies engaged in carrying passengers 
and goods by aircraft. The principal lines 
are between London and Paris; Copen- 
hagen, London, and-Amsterdam; London 
and Glasgow; Amsterdam and Antwerp; 
aris and Brussels, and Rome and Athens. 
Passage on some of these lines has to be 
booked seven to ten days ahead, and by 
conservative estimate several hundred 
people daily are making business trips 
by air in England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries. It 
is not an uncommon oceurrence for people 
to fly from London to Paris to attend the 


opera. Czecho-Slovakia, which has no sea- 
coast, is encouraging aviation ard ad- 
vertising itself as “‘the heart of Europe 





by air.” 

In America nearly every aerial accident 
that results in loss of life or damage to 
property raises the question of air-lancs 
and the right of aireraft to fly over citics, 
and frequently causes more or less local 
agitation for some sort of ordinance to 
protect the public. A few such ordinaners 
have actually been passed in various parts 
of the country. But such parochial leg‘s- 
lation, or even State enactments, can not be 
made effective, can not produce any good 
results, and’are not at all what is needed to 
mect an entirely new situation in human 
affairs. 

Aircraft do not use private rights of 
way; neither do they make any use of 
State highways. The speed of the airplane 
is so great that it can traverse half a dozen 
States in a few hours—in less time, indecd, 
than an express-train or a fast automobile 
requires to travel the length of one medium- 
size State—and in commercial aviation it 
will be the exceptional flight that will be 
made within the boundaries of *any one 
State. Ordinarily, if flown high enough, 
an airplane can glide to a safe landing if a 
mishap befalls its mechanism, and so necd 
not endanger life or property under its 








profitable, and to encourage commercial 
flying and the business of air-transport, 
airplanes must be required to use those 
“highways of the air’ prescribed by the 
Federal Government and those landing- 
fields and airdromes owned or licensed by 
the nation and controlled and operated 
under rules and regulations based on an 
international code administered by officers 
of the Federal Government in a manner 
somewhat similar perhaps to that regu- 
lating steam-vessels used in navigahle 
waters. And ‘the’ inspection, licensing, 
designating; and numbering of aircraft, the 
licensing of pilots, and the like, should be 
uniform for the whole country, and there- 
fore should be done only by the National 
Government. 

From the very nature of the possibilities 
of air-travel and transport the whole sub- 
ject of aerial legislation must be based on 
an international convention, must have 
international concurrence, and must bring 
eventually great and radical changes in the 
laws pertaining to communications, trans- 
portation, and commerce. 

The undertaking to provide a system of 
jurisprudence that shall govern and control 
this whole subject is one of the most im- 
portant confronting present-day civiliza- 
tion and one of the most complicated. The 
public must be protected from the careless 
or reckless flier and from the dishonest or 
unscrupulous manufacturer who might 
attempt to put out unsafe machines. The 
lier also must be protected from the manu- 
facturer and from publie carelessness. The 
manufacturer must be protected against 
the flier. “And the airplane-manufacturer, 
the owner, the pilot, the passenger, and 
the shipper, all will need insurance, such 
as no-insuring ageney now in existence is 
prepared to provide. 

More and more the thinking men who 
are taking an enlightened interest in aerial 
navigation are convinced that the one 
thing most needed to encourage and ad- 
vance the development of the airplane 
industry, as well as aviation itself, in the 
United States is a wise system of juris- 
prudence applicable to aeronautics and 
acrography. And they are likewise con- 
vineed that in the consideration of the 
urgently needed legislation these two facts 
are of primary importance: 

First—Aerial navigation is internationa 
in scope;* therefore, regulation must he 
based on a ‘foundation common. to all 
civilized countries. 

Secondly—International regulation of 
acrial traffic; the adoption of standards 
and the issuance of licenses consequently 
can not be ‘a function of merely local 
governing bodies, but must be the duty of 
the National Government. 

Recently the American Par Association 
and the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Associa- 
tion have been cooperating in the study of 
the whole subject of aerial legislation, ard 
each association has a committee at work on 
the problem, the findings and recommen- 
dations of which probably will be plaecd 
before Congress next winter. Last April 
Representative Julius Kahn, of California, 
introduced in the House a bill ‘‘to make 
more effectual provis‘on for the aerial 
defense of the United States and to provide 
for the concentration of the national air 
strength,” by creating a “‘bureau of air,” 
separate and distinet from existing execu- 
tive departments, and a director of air, to 
be appointed by the President, to receive a 
salary of $12,000 a vear, and to coordinate 
and control all the National Government’s 
undertakings in air naviation. Afte. hav- 


[ 
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THE “REVERE” 
Design 1962—in Twin Pair 


hotels have a 


monopoly of comfortable beds 


For your own 
Bedrooms 


Ask your Home Merchant 
to show you the beds that 
famous Hotels all over 
America pride themselves 
on— 


SIMMONS METAL BEDS 
Built for Sleep 


Twin Beds, Cribs, Day Beds— 
and Simmons Springs, in every 
way worthy to go with Sim- 
mons Beds. 


EOPLE often speak of 

the comfort of the Met- 
ropolitan Hotels as some- 
thing impossible at home. 


Yet your own table brings 
you every day food prepared 
just as you like it. 

And just so soon as you 
make sleeping quality your 
first point in selecting a bed, 
you can have the same lux- 
urious. beds as the Hotels 
have—Simmons Metal Beds 
and Springs, Built for Sleep. 

From the Hotels you may 
get a hint, too, how beauti- 
fully Simmons Beds furnish 
a room. 


You will want to discard 
your old wooden beds, your 
rattling metal beds, putting 
Simmons Beds— Built for 
Sleep, in every bedroom. 
Then you, your children and 
your guests will finally get 


SIMMONS 


ELIZABETH ATLANTA 


KENOSHA 


the sound, relaxing sleep 
Nature intended. 

In every room shared by 
two persons, Twin Beds, by all 
means! One sleeper does not 
disturb the other,or communi- 
cate colds or other infections. 

THE “REVERE” 
Design 1962—in Twin Pair 

A Simmens creation of rare sim- 

blicity Charming rectangular pat- 

tern, carried out in rich inlay effect. 

—Simmons new Square Steel Tub- 

ing; seamless, smooth, beautifully 

erameled in the accepted decora- 
tive colors.— Simmons patented 
pressed steel noiseless Corner 

Locks.—Easy rolling casters. Your 

choice of Twin Pair and Double 

Width. Specially pleasing in Twin 

Pair. 


If your dealer does not show 
you the Simmons line, you 
need only write tous. We will 
see that they are shown to you. 


Free Booklets on Sleep! 
Write us for ‘‘What Leading Medical 
Journals and Health Magazines Say 
about Separate Beds and Sound 
Sleep”’ and ‘‘Yours for a Perfect 
Night’s Rest.”’ 


COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 
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Across the valley in the dusk, 
like a phantom thing possessed, 
a fleeting shadow with two 
flery eyes sweeps for a moment 
and is swallowed in the dark. 
It’s acar, quick—responsive— 











subtle—seeming wild. The 
Jordan Brougham leaps lightly 
to the throttle on its way. 


Nimble, snug and hammock 
swung, close to the skimming 
road, it carries young hearts 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR GMP 
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and young hopes on Christmas 
Eve to a place where the lights 
of myriad festival lamps tell of 
revelry for those now young 
and for those now old—the 
spell of old enchantments— 


\R QMPANY, Inc., Clevetand, Ohio 





‘Pr ougham 











old untarnished dreams. Such 
comfort as is known in homes 
where the Yuletide spirit 
abounds is the comfort that 
completes the charm of the 


Jordan Brougham. 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 











the waysidé. Its enactment would have 
marked a beginning of aerial legislation by 
this nation, but its scope was not broad 
enough to have been of much advantage, 
probably, in furthering civilian interest in 
neronauties or non-governmental ventures 
in air navigation. . 

The American Bar Association’s special 
committee on aerial jurisprudence com- 
prises William V. Rooker, of Indianapolis, 
chairman; Simeon E. Baldwin, New 
Haven, Conn.; John P. Briscoe, Prince 
Frederick, Md.; Stiles W. Burr, St. Paul, 
Minn.; R. E. L. Saner, Dallas, Texas; 
and Julius Henry Cohen, New York City, 
secretary. 


As chairman of this committee, Mr. 
Rooker to a letter 
pointing out that, because of the lack of 


sent his associatés 


“empirical knowledge” of the subjeet, it 
would be necessary to invite the assistance 
of 


Accordingly, he suggested, says the writer, 


those learned in other professions. 


that a questionnaire asking the required 


information be addresi— 


To universities and seats of learning, 
that astronomers and mathematicians 
may support the claim that aerial law is 


astronomical, and therefore analogous to 
admiralty law. 

To members of the bar, that they may 
show how to phrase and suggest the vari- 
ous forms of law. 

To economists, financiers, and capitalists, 
for suggestions how the aircraft 
industry should be financed. 

To the skilled workmen and engineers 
building aircraft, that just laws may be 
made to permit the economical production 


as to 


of the best aircraft and their greatest 
possible use in transportation. 
To leaders in other and in terrestrial 


forms of transportation, such as the rail- 
roads, steamships, automobiles, and the 
like, who will be asked for opinions as to 
how aircraft should be limited in activity, 
or permitted to develop and supplement all 
earth-bound earriers. 

To insurance and casualty experts, the 
purpose of which is to fix responsibility 
for accident to passengers and owners of 
nireraft and for damage to property and 


persons. 
To the governors of States and other 
municipal officers, that they may pre- 


seribe the limitations to which the non- 
participating surface interests of the State 
are entitled. 

To the Department of State, to be em- 
ployed by it, through diplomatic agencies, 
in acquiring from other countries informa- 
tion relatively like that which it is sought 
to assemble in this country. 

Witnesses should be ealled from both 
commerce and industry to state how best 
aireraft can be developed common 
earriers for passengers, freight, and mail. 

In a preliminary discussion of the 
questions involved Mr. Rooker said the 
basis of the reasons for the appointment 
of his committee is ‘“‘ wholly scientific, and 
is founded upon the distinctions. which 
exist between those branches of mathe- 
matics which we denominate geometry and 
astronomy.” He wrote: 

‘Bearing these distinctions in mind 
and making their application, we learn 
that ‘neither the ocean nor the atmos- 


as 
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phere is exposed to geometrical measure- 


ment. One can not plant a corner-stone 
nor establish a boundary-line in either the 
ocean or the atmosphere. It follows from 
this premise that neither the ocean nor the 
atmosphere is exposed to allocation. No 
person’s portion of either the ocean or 
the atmosphere can be set off to him in 
severalty. It follows from this that both 
the ocean and the atmosphere are common 
funds for the use and benefit of all forms 
of life, with no element of segregation 
except such as nature has employed to 
distinguish marine life from life on land. 
It follows further, in the absence of those 
qualities which withdraw the ocean and the 
atmosphere from power of allocation, that 
there can not be established in either the 
ocean or the atmosphere a State nor any 
municipal subdivision of government nor 
any unit of dominion, not even so small 
a unit as a home. It further follows 
from these situations that there can be 
no such municipal organism in the ocean 
or the atmosphere as functions under the 
common law, and as the common law can 
not be present except as a function, it fol- 
lows that the presence of the common 
law must be wholly denied on the ocean 
and in tle atmosphere because of the lack 
of any ageney appropriate to the common 
law’s administration. 

“We have, historically, a richness 
intelligence most happily useful to us in 
respect of the jurisprudence of the 
It is not worth while at this point to enter 
into any extended survey of this rich 
intelligence. Mr. Justice Story, in the 
De Lovio case (De Lovio v. Boit. 2 Gall., 
398; Fed. cases No. 3776), made an ex- 
amination of the literature of the juris- 
prudence of the sea and traced it to its 
origin. He demonstrated happily the 
adequacy of the admiralty law to per- 
form those duties which have resulted in 
bringing the continents of earth in com- 
munion.”’ 

Four important facts, it may be observed, 
are drawn from the facts stated: 

1. That there can no such 
as the allocation of the atmosphere. 

2. That the atmosphere is a common 
fund for the use and benefit of all forms 
of life. . 

3. That there can not be established 
in the atmosphere any State or municipal 
subdivision of government or any unit of 
dominion. 

4. That the principles of the common 
law are not applicable to the atmosphere, 
because of the lack of any agency ap- 
propriate to the common law’s adminis- 
tration, but that (inferentially at least) the 
principles of the admiralty law are ap- 
plicable to a large extent. 

Commenting on these conclusions, W. 
Benton Crisp, chairman of the special 
legal committee of the Manufacturers’ 
Aireraft Association, said: 

“While these conclusions, in the main, 
are academically correct, nevertheless 
they should be received with some reser- 
vations. Thus it is not strictly accurate 
to say that there can not be established 
in the atmosphere any unit of dominion, 
because it is now well recognized that the 
air space of the world may be subdivided 
into as many jurisdictions as there are 
nationalities, each subdivision being sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction and jurisprudence 
of the nationality owning or controlling 
the subjacent territory. 

“In the convention relating to inter- 
national air navigation adopted by the 
Aeronautical Commission at Paris, in 
1919, the prineiple was recognized that 


of 


sea. 


be thing 


‘every state has complete and exclusive 








space above its 
waters.’ This 


sovereignty in the air 
territory and _ territorial 
necessarily carries with it the right of 
every state to enact such laws will 
enable it to make its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction effective. 

“While, therefore, it may not be physi- 
sally. possible. to establish a state, a 
municipal subdivision of government, or 
a unit of dominion in the atmosphere, 
nevertheless it is possible to subdivide 
the air space of the earth in such a way 
as to give separate governmental juris- 
dictions and divisions and ‘subject such di- 
visions to different governmental agencies. 

“It is true; as Mr. Rooker recognizes, 
that these conditions may not be brought 
about except by the ection of an inter- 
national convention.” 

It may seen 


as 


from the foregoing 
considerations, which really only graze 
the outlines of a great and important 
subject, that the legislators who attempt 
to formulate a system of jurisprudence 
for the control and regulation of air navi- 
gation will need all the help they can get 
from every possible source of wisdom, 


be 





SOME MYSTERIOUS ENGINE 
TROUBLES AND THEIR 
CURES 

MULTITUDE of ills beset the motor- 
ist, some of them so mystifying as 
seemingly to defy discovery of their cause. 
Investigation painstakingly made affords 
no clue, and the motorist is in despair until 
some one whose continual tinkering with 
automobile machinery has given him a lot 
of inside information comes along with a 
tip. A The Motor 
(London) discusses some mysterious troubk s 


friendly writer in 
he experienced, and tells us how he found 
the necessary trick, 


and went rejoicing on his way. For in- 


their cause, turned 


stance, he writes that— 


One very hot July day, when taking the 
long hill over Ashdown Forest, there was 
a series of violent explosions in the ecarbu- 
reter, the power fell off, and eventually | 
came to a stop. Examination of plugs, 
magneto, carbureter, and valves produced 
negative results. The engine was 
started without difficulty, but in another 
one hundred yards the trouble was repeated. 
It took me twenty miles and at least as 
many stops to discover the reason, which 
was, simply, that several inlet valves were 
sticking up occasionally, owing to the oil 
on the stems having congealed. This 
was not so easily discovered as one would 
imagine, as the valves were all but closed 
when they stuck up, and moved freely in 
their guides when pushed up and down 


against the springs—except for the last 
sixteenth of an inch. When the charge 


was fired part of the gases blew down the 
inlet pipe to the earbureter—a very possi- 
ble cause of a fire, by the way. The remedy 
proved to be to take all the valves out and 
give them a thorough cleaning—and they 
needed some seraping—grinding their seat- 
ings in at the same time. I spent the best 
part of the afternoon on the job, but the 
results were surprizing, for the engine— 
it was not my ecar—then indicated a wholly 
unsuspected reserve of power. 

Equally mystifying was another ex- 
perience with a new ear and a reputedly 
fast engine. On the very first hill it began 
to show signs of distress, after attaining a 
speed of thirty miles per hour; suddenly 
it pinked atrociously, blew back in the 
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Why Leland Standards of Precision 


mean longer life and greater charm 
in the LELAND-BUILT LINCOLN CAR 


Ts produce a motor car whose parts 
are made with greater precision tha 
ever before, is a purpose inspired nct 
only by the satisfaction to be derived 
from a work well done, but also by the 
determination to build the finest car of 
which human skill is capable; because 
that means a car of longer life and of 
lower maintenance; it means a car that 
is smoother and more delightful in its 
ways of going; and, too, because it is 
nothing more nor less than sound com- 
mercial policy. 

Precision, for mere precision’s sake 
alone, however, is of little value; but 


precision for the sake of what precision 
means and does is of value almost in- 
calculable. 

Precision, in a sense, is purely relative. 
A limit of tolerance which in one piece 
of mechanism would be amply precise, 
might be grossly ill-fitting in another. 

A thousandth of an inch is approxi- 
mately one-third the thickness of a hair 
from your head, and ordinarily is re- 
garded as a fine and close degree of 
accuracy; but a limit so liberal as a 
thousandth of an inch in an operation 
which warrants a limit of only a quartet 
of a thousandth, might prove disastrous. 











In the diagram, let the first straight line 
represent unlimited miles of travel, and let 
the second straight line represent limitless 
qualities of car endurance. This would 
be an ideal condition. It would mean a 
motor car in whose parts there would be 
no wear; hence if wear were the only factor 
with which to contend, the car would 
endure forever. 

Unfortunately, science has not discov- 
ered nor has genius invented a substance 
which indefinitely will withstand wear; 
therefore, we can only choose materia!s 
from those available, best adapted to the 
various functions, and manufacture the 
parts to precise dimensions. 

In an internal combustion engine, the 
parts subjected to impact, or hammer-like 
blows, must endure the most rigobrous pun- 
ishment—parts such as wrist-pins, connect- 
ing-rod bearings and crankshaft bearings. 
The more nearly these @re made to ap- 
proach the consistency of a.‘solid piece, and 
with a film of oil between have no more 
than just sufficient freedom to’ permit their 
turning, the greater will be .their wear 
resistance. 

As a specific example, we will cite a 
wrist-pin and its bearing in the upper end 
of the connecting-rod, where it attaches to 
the piston. In the Leland-built Lincoln 


car, these are made with an extreme tol- 
erance of three ten-thousandths of an inch 
(about one-tenth the thickness of a hair 
from your head). They fit with each other 
so closely that they are almost as firm as 
a solid piece, but there is just sufficient 
freedom to oscillate. 

Fitting so perfectly, they should with- 
stand millions upon millions of explosion 
impacts before there is a perceptible effect, 
or before the space between the wrist-pin 
and its hearing becomes enlarged even a 
thousandth of an inch. 

On the other hand, if parts were made so 
loosely as to have even a thousandth of an 
inch too much freedom at the outset, then 
they would immediately have entered the 
period of serious wear and early destruc- 

‘ tion. 








DET 





These conditions are illustrated in the 
diagram. When parts are made to the 
correct degree of accuracy in-the begin- 
ning, their usefulness extends over the Jong 
period shown from A to B, before they 
even enter the period of serious wear as 
shown by the line from B to C. But if 
those parts are not made sufficiently accu 
rate, they commence to deteriorate immedi 
ately and decline rapidly as shown by’ the 
sharp decline in the curve from A to LD. 

In the Leland-built Lincoln car, there 
are many thousands of fine and close#n« 
chanical operations. ‘This does not imply 
so many thousands of parts, becatise. oft 
times there are many operations upon a 
single part, the degree of precision in these 
various operations depénding upon condi- 
tions and upon the function involved, ~ 

With what is recognized as ‘one of the 
world’s finer work-shops, having an equip- 
ment whose equal we have never known, 
and with an organization trainethin Leland 
standards, it is scarcely a subjett for con- 
jecture that the makers of the Lincoln car 
will accomplish their purpose. 

And that purpose, as we have said before, is 
to build a finer,a smocther,a more dependable, a 
more comfortable riding car—regardless of road 
conditions—than has ever been made before. 


LELAND-BUILT LINCOLN MOTOR CARS COMPRISE EIGHT BODY STYLES 


LINCOLN MOTOR‘ COMPANY ROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Michigan Avenue, Chicago, where, as on other 
Samed thoroughfares the world over,“more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind” 


OD 
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For the Good of the 
Greatest Number 


WO distinct aims, each of them conceived in the 
interest of the public we serve, have animated this 
Company in all its activities since the beginning. 





One is to produce products of uniformly fine quality; 
the other is to manufacture and distribute these products 
in sufficient volume to keep their cost low. 


The passing years have seen the things Goodyear builds 
move steadily onward in excellence, and in the abiding 
public regard that such excellence always compels. 


-'Today the millions who use these products enjoy the 
economy not only of intrinsic goodness, but of relatively 
low price made possible by immense and growing sale. 


In no other article we manufacture has this process of 
advancing worth and receding cost been more evident 
than in Goodyear Cord Tires for passenger cars. 


By improved construction, by an enlarged capacity for 
service, they have held their measure of value intact 
against even the rising costs of material and labor. 


Goodyear Cord Tires deliver today a kind and extent 
of performance that for reliability and final economy 1s 
unapproached in any earlier type of tire. 


Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation 
service behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


THe GoopyeEarR TirE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 


CORD ‘TIRES 
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HEINZ 


Cream of Tomato 
iin SOUP 


4 


ARNE Sore 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 











Made with 


™ Real Cream 


in a can could be so good. 


Rich, heavy cream takes the 


place of meat stock. 


Choice, sun-ripened tomatoes 
grown under Heinz supervision 
from selected seed provided by 


Heinz are exclusively used. 


Seasoning ingredients of the 


finest quality only are employed. 


The Heinz cooks are skilled in 
the art of soup-making and the re- 
sult never varies—is never in doubt. 


Heinz Chili Sauce 


An appetizing and satisfying good- 
ness persists throughout the meal 
if there’s a bottle of Heinz Chili 
Sauce on the table. Use it as a 
relish and see how good it makes 


everything taste. 


Heinz Tomato Soup amazes house- 
wives who have doubted that soup 
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carbureter, and I decluteched and pulled up. 
The engine was still running on the pilot 
jet. Obviously, a choked main jet. It 
was not, however. After wasting some 
time making sure that all passages in the 
carbureter were clear, and that petrol was 
reaching the float chamber in ample 
quantities, I proceeded. There was no 
further trouble until the next long hill, 
when exactly the same symptoms were 
repeated. It was then that I hit upon 
the cause. 

I noticed that the plugs appeared to be 
rather badly placed in deep valve-caps. 
Furthermore, upon taking one out, I 
found that the plug points were very thin 
and also projected one-eighth inch beyond 
the cylinder walls. At the next opportunity 
I fitted a fresh set of plugs of the same 
reach but with heavier electrodes not pro- 
jecting so far into the cylinders. The 
trouble was completely cured, but the 
manufacturers of the car wére not easily 
eonvinced until they, too, had solved the 
same difficulty in this way. What hap- 
pened was that the electrodes, while good 
for certain engines where the plugs keep 
cool and the compression is not high, were 
entirely unsuited for one running at high 
speeds and with more than the average 
compression, with the resuk that the points 
became incandescent on full load, causing 
preignition. 

Other causes of blow-backs are mixture 
too weak (as when starting on a cold 
morning); incorrect valve-timing; air 
leaks from the inlet valve stems, carbureter 
flange-joint, cylinder-head, valve-cap, or 
plug; preignition from carbon deposit; 
and irregularities in the ignition, such as 
faulty timing, broken carbon brushes, bad 
distributer connection, and oily or faulty 
plugs. At present my friend is going over 
all these possible causes and I shall be 
interested to learn what he discovers to 
be the reason. 

I knew a car-owner who was very fas- 
tidious about his engine adjustments. The 
thought of the possibility that one plug had 
a gap a thousandth of an inch wider than 
the others was quite sufficient to induce 
him to take them all out of the engine and 
microscopically gage them anew. He 
claimed to be able to judge if there was a 
small leakage of compression in one of the 
cylinders; and would test all the joints 
with oil or soapy water in the hope of 
detecting the presence of an air-bubble. 
Loss of compression, however, was his 
béte noire and one day he related to me 
how he had been greatly mystified by his 
engine pulling badly after he had been on 
the road half an hour. On stopping to 
investigate he found he had come up against 
his béte noire—two cylinders had no com- 
pression. He could detect no blowing past 
at any point, he thought it must be the 
piston-rings this time, and visions of a 
general engine overhaul loomed in view. 

The engine being hot, he considered it 
wise to wait until it cooled down suffi- 
ciently to test the plug and valve-cap joints. 

In a quarter of an hour he pulled the 
engine round again, and to his further 
mystification the compression had ‘‘come 
back”’ as strong as ever. It couldn’t be 
“stuck” piston-rings, he thought, as he 
had not injected any kerosene to free them. 
Anyway, the compression was there all 
right and that was good enough. So, off 
again, once more with the engine pulling 
well. He covered about eight miles—then 
































came the same ominous falling off in power 
as before. He stopt again to investigate. 
Compression in two cylinders all gone once 
more! He decided to make for home as 
well as he could and do no more tinkering 
on the road that day. 

Relating the experience to me the next 
day, I learned that he had punctiliously 
and very thoroughly ground in the exhaust- 
valves the day before the incident, but 
was positive this fact had nothing to do 
with the mystery. His valve tappet ad- 
justments were perfect, but, nevertheless, 
I suggested they might easily be ‘‘too 
perfect,”’ and as he had done some extra 
grinding in, the tappet clearance would 
be smaller than normal, owing to the valve 
fitting deeper into its seating. 

I pointed out that the length of the valve 
was appreciably greater when hot than 
when cold, in obedience to the law of expan- 
sion, hence he probably had not allowed 
sufficient clearance, and the valve, when 
hot, would not close properly, and, obvi- 
ously, there could be no compression. He 
had never thought it a possibility, but 
decided at once to screw back the tappets 
of the two valves one-thirty-second of an 
inch and thus give more clearance. Next 
day he tried the car on the same route as 
before, and this time the compression did 
not vanish. 





WHERE WOMEN MOTORISTS 
EXCEL MERE MEN 

F hitherto you have scoffed at the wo- 
man motorist as an amateur, it is both 
wise and expedient that you reverse your 
attitude, for, we are told, she has come to 
claim a permanent and enviable place 
among the turbulent brotherhood whose 
passwords are ‘‘blowout’’ and ‘‘ puncture.” 
In driving ability, says George Bancroft 
Duren, in Motor Life, woman does not 
quite measure up to man, but with the 
mechanism of her machine she more 
quickly familiarizes herself, and in the 
facility with which she locates a defect and 
repairs damages she is not surpassed by her 
brother. Observation, says this authority, 
has shown that men and women have an 
almost entirely opposite reaction to motor- 
ing. Women have a faculty of expressing 
themselves more clearly in the examination 
for a driver’s license, and are more collected 
and have less apparent fear of the inspectors 
who conduct the tests. Invariably they 
pass the examinations with higher averages. 
While there are no statistics on which to 
base exact information, there are more 
women motorists than the layman realizes, 
this writer believes. In New Jersey there 
are 15,000 of the gentler sex who drive 
machines. This number is 5 per cent. of the 
total of motorists in that State, and, figur- 
ing on the same basis, our authority finds 
that we have approximately 300,000 women 
drivers in the country at large. It must 
be admitted; however, that woman’s rise 
in the motoring field has been somewhat 

meteoric, says the writer, and explains: 
The late war, which has shouldered the 
burden of many of the reforms and changes 
of the past three years, was primarily the 
cause for the rapid influx of women drivers 
back in the early days of 1917. This, at 


least, according to Mr. Dill, was the case 
in New Jersey, and in his opinion un- 
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The Most T’ houghtful 
Gift of All 


EAR-AROUND freedom from spirit-breaking 
house-cleaning drudgery—days upon days of longed- 
for leisure and craved recreation—hours of delight in a 
home that is satisfyingly clean and restfully sweet — 
what more could any woman wish for? 
Yet that is only part of what the gift of a Royal Electric Cleaner 


means to her. The best part is that it so aptly expresses your appre- 
ciation of her unceasing effort to keep the home bright and full of cheer. 
Show your thoughtfulness by giving her a Royal. And be sure to 
include the attachments. With them the Royal is a complete house- 
cleaning plant that will meet every cleaning pur- 





pose. BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Many of her household possessions give a woman 
satisfaction. In afew she experiences pride. But 
for her Royal Electric Cleaner she has a genuine 
affection. Its contribution to her comfort and 
well-being has invested the Royal with qualities 
that are akin to human. 





NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


In this light it is not surprising that thousands of 
This emblem of mem- 


women feel that they are doing their friends a harutie te tha. Wiles 
Leaders of the World 
Association is your 
assurance of satisfac- 


The P. A. Geier Company tory quality and 


real service by recommending the Royal. 








dependable service. 


5100 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 









ELECTRIC CLEANER 


Cleans By Air Alone! 
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A Gift of 
Personality 


A Parker Pen for Christmas 
for every member of the fam- 
ily will mean LASTING pleasure— 
not merely the MOMENTARY joy 
of the usual gift. 


Parker Pens are “Safety- 
Sealed,” can’tleak. The “Lucky 
Curve” feeds the ink without blot- 
ting. The “Press-the-Button” self- 
filler is concealed in the end of the 
barrel. In all—a perfect pen for 
all uses. 


A style and size to fit every 
taste. Prices $2.50 up. 


There is a Parker dealer 
near you. We will be glad 
to put you in touch with 
him and see that your re- 
quirements are satisfied 







The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
Boston 
315 Washington St. 
New York Chicago 
Singer Bldg. 36 W. Randolph St. 
San Francisco 


Wells Fargo Building 
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doubtedly held true throughout the width 
and breadth of the United States. Reports 
which he has received from various sources 
at least point to such a condition. 

America’s manhood, answering to the 
nation-wide call to the colors, left behind 
many vacant places to be filled. There 
were the great wheels of industry to be 
kept in motion, and, as in every other coun- 
try of the world, the women of America 
turned eagerly from their more genial 
duties and accepted the heroic task of 
keeping the home-fires burning. To tell 
how well they did the job would be out of 
place here. Merely we may mention that 
they fought the battle against loneliness, 
heartache, and separation with the utmost 
courage. 

But to return to the question as it 
directly concerns the motorist. Thousands 
of automobiles were idlein garages. Fathers, 
brothers, and sweethearts who had driven 
them were Over There in the mud and hell 
of Flanders. There were tasks to be done 
which required the use of automobiles, 
there were heartaches which could be 
soothed by drives into distant places. And 
thus it was that the great army of women 
drivers, spurred on in part by desire and 
in part by necessity, came into existence. 

This is not fiction, but truth, upheld 
by actual observation. At one period of 
the war the New Jersey motor-vehicle in- 
spectors were examining more women for 
driver’s licenses than they were men. This 
average continued for many months, and 
it was during this period that the greatest 
number of women ever recorded became 
automobilists in every sense of the word. 

The many ambulance corps which were 
organized in every section of the country 
added appreciably to the number of women 
motorists. And this type of work, calling 
for unusual nerve and ability, graduated a 
elass of drivers particularly able at handling 
ears as well as repairing and otherwise 
caring for them. The result is that there 
are probably more women drivers who are 
familiar with the mechanism of their 
automobiles than men. That is to say, on 
a percentage basis. 

You don’t believe this? Weli, *n the 
vernacular, ‘‘you’d be surprized.”” When a 
woman concentrates on something (if you 
are a married man you will appreciate this 
without a detailed discussion), whether it 
be knitting a sweater, winning a husband, 
or learning the intrinsic mechanisms of a 
motor, she puts her whole heart, soui, and 
ability into the task. If you ever have 
conversed with any of the young women 
ambulanece-drivers, who were forced during 
the war to do much of the so-called (and 
rightly) dirty work about their cars 
because of the searcity of male labor, you 
undoubtedly discovered that they knew 
more about automobiles than you ever 
gave them eredit for. Perhaps, if you were 
like the writer, you might deftly have 
changed the subject to something with 
which you were more familiar in order to 
save yourself from an embarrassed con- 
fession of ignorance. 

It was a common practise for the girl 
members of these corps to do every bit 
of the repair work on the cars themselves, 
except in eases where it became necessary 
to call upon a mechanical specialist to cure 
the ill. Changing tires, cleaning carbon, 
and a great many other similar tasks, 
which many a man would have had done 





at the nearest garage, was just part of the 
daily routine for them. 

A woman fussing over an inert spark- 
plug will display as much attention to 
detail as her more domesticated sister will 
over the mysterious process of cooking a 
plum pudding. Or perhaps to make the 
picture even more effective you might 
find this same Miss. Motorist herself 
bending over some fragrant dainty as it 
emerges in a vapor of lusciousness from 
the oven. The fact that a woman makes 
a good mechanic or driver does not in the 
least mean that she is not equally as apt 
at housework or cooking. 


” 


This efficiency with the ‘‘in’ards” of an 
automobile seems to be due to woman’s 
infinite patience with detail and to her 
painstaking care. In New Jersey, which 
the writer takes as an illustration for the 
examina- 
with 


country, woman comes to the 
tions thoroughly equipped 
knowledge, not only of the automobile, but 
also of the laws governing driving. It has 
been observed by Mr. Dill that a woman 
who fails to pass the written test never 
returns ahead of the next date set for the 
A man will return ahead of 


more 


examination. 
time with great assurance that this time 
he ‘‘will do the right thing’’; but the 
woman waits patiently for the proper hour. 
Usually her patience is rewarded with the 
coveted license, while the man loses even 
his assurance. However, continues the 
writer— 


In respect to driving ability, Mr. Dill 
believes that women do not quite measure 
up to men, altho he is frank to admit that 
there are many excellent women drivers. 
This condition, he believes, is due primarily 
to their natural sense of timidity and 
nervousness. It must be admitted also 
that when compared to men they are for 
the most part virtually novices at the game. 

Despite a woman’s natural carefulness 
and her feminine horror of causing others 
pain or discomfort, Mr. Dill has found that 
they are participants in equally as many 
accidents as men. Often in that zero 
hour, when every second of cold, clear- 
headed calculation is of vital importance, 
they are found wanting. Understand, this 
is not a prevailing condition. Yet its 
occurrence is prevalent enough to offset the 
advantage which woman has in her other 
attributes, with the result that statistics 
show men and women measuring up prac- 
tically equal in the number of serious and 
lesser motor catastrophes. 

So here’s to the women motorists— 
God bless ’em! Hubby will find sweet 
solace in the assurance that if a tire 
“blows”? wifey will be useful as well as 
ornamental. Father will be glad to know 
that daughter will take the wheel when his 
arms get tired. 

And in conclusion, turn back again if 
you will to the second setting. You 
remember the little slip of a girl and the 
red roadster ambling in a cloud of dust 
along the highway? If you are still single, 
but nevertheless susceptible. perhaps you’ve 
dreamed sweet dreams of such a little 
woman to light your pipe and fetch your 
slippers. (Please note that we admit you 
must have been dreaming.) And perhaps 
you have mentally heard the wedding-bells 
and felt the trickle of rice behind your 
collar. Well, if you have dreamed all this 
and the fatal step is not many mocas away, 
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STEINWAY 








THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


cage 








Rachmaninoff at his Steinway 


ALF a century ago Anton Rubinstein, like his im- 
mortal contemporaries, Wagner and Liszt, pronounced 
the Steinway “unrivalled” among pianos. Today 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, the greatest Russian pianist since 
Rubinstein, has said: “Only upon a Steinway can the 
works of the masters be played with full artistic justice.” 





Generation after generation the Steinway stands supreme— 
the chosen piano of the masters—the immortal instrument of 
the Immortals of Music. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th St., New York 
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Burrou 


HE needs of small and medium size businesses, where a 

moderate priced figuring machine can be used profitably, 
have been kept in mind at every step in the production of this 
new Burroughs. 


Small, compact, light in weight and ample in capacity, it is the 
ideal general purpose figuring machine for your business—for 
any business. The features (described below) with which it is 
equipped, fit it for a very wide variety of practical uses and are 
the results of years of experience and contact with several 
hundred thousand owners of small Burroughs Machines. 


Needless to add, it is a real Burroughs, through and through. 


A demonstration of this new Burroughs, Style 315, will suggest 
many uses for it in your business. You can get in touch with 
our nearest office by phone or letter, or by writing the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company at Detroit, Michigan. 




















Its Features and What They Mean in Your Work 











Two-Position Carriage—Adapts the ma- 
chine for all kinds of two-column work, on 
special forms or the regular roll paper, 
enabling you to list and add in both 
columns, or in one column only. 


Seven-Column Capacity—Gives ample 
listing and totaling capacity for all ordinary 
work, and makes the machine available for 
many jobs of subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. 

Non-add Key—Lists and marks dates, 
clerk or department numbers, invoice 
numbers, etc., without adding them. 
Repeat Key—Saves time in repeating 
items, serial numbers and amounts in 
multiplication. 

Sub-total Key—Used to carry totals for- 
ward from page to page or column to 
column; saves re-adding. 

Total Key—Gives a clear signal before 


work is started, prints the total of items 
listed. Restores all keys depressed in case 
you want to change an amount before 
printing it. 

Complete Visibility—You can see all 
items on the keyboard before they are 
printed, they are visible as soon as listed, 
and the total in the adding dials is in sight 
at all times. 


Automatic Ciphers and Punctuation— 
The automatic printing of ciphers and 
punctuation saves 25% of time required to 
write down amounts. 


Flexible Keyboard—To change or correct 
items set in the keyboard, you need only 
depress the proper keys. 


Portability—Built compactly so as to take 
up little room, this machine can be used on 
desk or counter or be carried from place to 
place. No stand is required. 


MACHINES FOR EVERY BUSINESS 


Burroughs 
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what, we ask you, would be sweeter than a 
honeymoon with such a girl as chauffeur? 

You are sitting beside her, smoking. 
Your arm—but we will refrain from the 
revelation. The car is humming along the 
roadway. Please pinch yourself, you’re 
dreaming. But the dream is not an im- 
possible one. Remember, there are over 
300,000 of them—diseounting those who 
have already ‘“‘gone and done it.”” Why 
not a motto something like this, ‘‘One 
good motorist deserves another.” Go to 
it, friend Cupid! 





TO ALASKA AND BACK IN 112 
FLYING HOURS 

INE thousand miles of flying over 
i uncharted territory ought to leave 
a flying-machine pretty well frazzled, it 
would seem, and its occupants practically 
all in. This was not the case with the 
United States Army Air Servite Alaskan 
Flying Expedition upon its recent return 
to New York, however, from a little jaunt 
up to Nome. Both men and equipment 
were as spick and span as on the day of the 
start three months before. ‘*We never had 
a missing eylinder on the entire flight be- 
tween here and Nome, and return,” 
Capt. St. Clair Street, commanding officer 


said 


of the expedition, ‘‘and we never changed 


a spark plug.”’ At that, the aviators were 
united in the opinion that they had had a 
rough trip. ‘‘I never want to fly through 
such weather again,” said Captain Street, 
“but the planes stood it magnificently.” 
The said it the worst 


commander was 


weather he had ever flown through. They 
had samples of everything—rain, snow, 
hail, and sleet, clouds, fog, and mist. 


They found that the existing maps of 
British Columbia and Alaska “aren’t worth 
a cracked spark plug,” 
as well have had a photograph of the mid- 
Atlantic to steer by. While the expedi- 
tion spent some three months on the round 
trip from New York to Nome, the 9,000 
miles were made in only 112 flying hours. 
The rest of the time was spent waiting for 
the weather to clear andin gathering data 
kinds. There 
chines in the expedition, all of 
D. H. 4-B biplanes, each equipped with 
400 horse-power Liberty motor, and manned 


and that they might 


of various were four ma- 


them 


by two men. Probably no flight was ever 
undertaken over a wilder stretch of terri- 
tory than that traversed by these avia- 
Here 
they began coming in contact with men 
who still pack guns on their hips. It 
the land of the dog-sled and caribou, with 
hundreds of 
mountains, and glaciers. 


tors after leaving Wrangell, Alaska. 
was 


miles of unbroken forest, 
Wherever they 
went the roar of their motors brought out 
the men and the beasts of forest and trail 
to gaze with wonder or fright at the bird- 
men. Most of the natives had never seen 
an airplane before, and some had scarcely 


ever heard of such a machine, and held the 





same views regarding it that the country- 
man did about the giraffe. In an inter- 
view given a representative of the Manu- 
facturers’ Aircraft Association of New York, 
Captain Street told of some of their expe- 
riences. He said, according to a bulletin 
issued by the Association: 


On the return trip we were held up five 
days by a southwester. We wanted to get 
back to Wrangel, and were told we could 
make a landing at Telegraph Creek. This 
was on a bee-line to Edmonton, so we 
started out, but ran into clouds over the 
mountains and had to put back 150 miles. 
The next day in good weather we set cut 
again, and found that flying at 8,000 to 
9,000 feet we were still below the tops of 
mountains we had been told were only 
5,000 feet high. The field at Telegraph 
Creek, which we had been informed was 
perfect, proved to be an old beaver dam 
from which hay had been eut. I broke an 
axle landing, and we had to wait four days 
for a replacement. The trails out of Tele- 
graph Creek were impassable even for 
horses. Meanwhile, we hunted. Nelson 
shot a black bear. 

As in other places we visited we dined 
sumptuously on reindeer meat, caribou, 
and bear. We saw much wild game. At 
one time we flew over herds of caribou, 
moose, reindeer, and mountain-goats. 
Over the Bering Sea we spotted schools 
of white whale and hair seal. 

But getting back to Telegraph Creek, on 
leaving we had to climb 12,500 feet to clear 
the first mountain peak, and then we ran 
into the worst snow-storm I ever saw. 
First, we would fly very high to avoid the 
mountains, and then we would have to 
come down to find the course, because 
while we were flying mainly by compass, 
we knew that the Yukon River would guide 
us direct to our destination. Passing over 
the native villages was great fun. As the 
inhabitants would see us whir around a 
bend in the river a majority would scatter 
and run for shelter. Whenever we landed 
the Indians always waited for one of us to 
step out of the plane before approaching. 
One chief remarked: 

““You heap smart man; but heap damn 
fool.” 

Flying through Canada was one con- 
tinuous round of hospitality. Evidently 
the people thought we had flown up for a 
drink, because the first thing offered us on 
every landing was liquor—liquors of vari- 
ous kinds and brew, and from flasks as dis- 
tinetive as the contents. 

In Alaska, I half believe, every person 
owns his own still. Hospitable? The 
most hospitable people we ever met in all 
our lives. That heart painted on my ship? 
They eall it ‘* The Golden Heart of Alaska.” 
Our trail led over golden hearts from the 
time we left New York until our return. 

The maps of the Yukon and Alaskan 
mountains a few miles back from the coast 
are mere blanks. Yes, we secured much 
data and a fair number of photographs 
which will be employed to correct the ex- 
isting maps. The maps of British Co- 
lumbia, at least over the uninhabited areas, 
are derived mainly from reports brought in 
by trappers. The geographic survey maps 
along the rivers were correct however, and 
proved of considerable help in maintaining 
the course. 


Captain Street gave Lieutenant Nelson, 
the engineering officer of the expedition, 
chief credit for the suecess of the trip be- 


cause of his strict supervision of the motors. 





All the machines and motors had to be 
operating perfectly before they left a field. 
Their plan was to fly one hop a day, devot- 
ing a part of each day to looking after the 
machines. The only serious mishaps were 
a broken propeller or two and a shattered 
wing panel. They were handicapped by 
the lack of landing-places, which necessi- 
tated a good deal of dodging of various 
obstacles and consequent havoe to their 


tires. The captain is quoted further: 

I think that a regular service could be es- 
tablished clear through with very little 
trouble—and with landing fields and per- 
manent service stations we could make the 
trip in much less time. July is a poor time 
to start on a pathfinding trip to the North, 
tho. Dense clouds, fog, and mist literally 
blanket the entire region after June. We 
did not get all the photographs we hoped 
for. We had planned to photograph the 
entire area, but were able only to secure 
a number of strips whenever occasion 
permitted. 

We found the people of Alaska and 
British Columbia greatly interested in 
commercial aviation. The Canadian Air 
Board, with all the kind and courteous 
treatment possible, facilitated our progress 
and tendered all necessary aid. I believe 
the Canadians will make permanent our 
route through British Columbia. Gov- 
ernor Riggs of Alaska is very enthusiastic, 
as are the entire populations of some six- 
teen of the largest cities in Alaska. They 
will appeal to Congress for a permanent air 
service from the States. 

Still, those regions have only a popula- 
tion of some 50,000 with an area a third 
of the United States; and it is doubtful if 
a commercial venture would be a paying 
proposition at the start. However, there 
are good chances for it. Freight charges 
are excessive. It costs from $55 to $65 a 
ton to transport freight up the rivers. Add 
that to the cost of haulage and freightage 
from Seattle to Alaskan ports and you have 
some idea of what living means to these 
people. 

Mail requires thirty days to get through 
from the States, if it does get through. 
By air mail Alaska would be within seven 
or eight days’ communication from the 
eastern part of the United States. 

Why, in all the months we -were gone, I 
received only one letter. 

Our photographic data are worth the 
trip. For example, airplanes will be re- 
quired up there to establish railroads, which 
are greatly needed. Planes will be neces- 
sary to lay out routes and make general 
surveys. In the valleys such as the Yukon 
and Tanana, thousands of square miles of 
fertile lands are awaiting drainage, and we 
proved that this work can be accomplished 
easily by airplane survey. Our meteoro- 
logical data are not complete for all seasons, 
and are not for prevailing weather condi- 
tions. We learned that the weather in 
Alaska is determined closely by that pre- 
vailing on the Pacific. 

We found that to negotiate these vast 
distances on regular schedules, planes must 
be made to avoid erystallization. Motors 
must be perfected so that they will remain 
heated at even 60 or 70 degrees below zero. 
The latter part of May is the best time of 
the year to make the flight. I would rec- 
ommend a relay service for a permanent 
route, such as having a plane make only 
ene hop, and then use another plane. 


The results of the trip are considered 


highly satisfactory. The fliers succeeded 
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Assured Dependability 


Architects can specify, engineers can recommend, 
plumbers and steamfitters can install Jenkins Valves 
with confidence born of a knowledge that Jenkins 
Valves have been standard for more than 55 years. 
Home owners having plumbing and heating systems 
equipped with Jenkins Valves are assured of de- 
pendability and freedom from valve annoyance. 








Every Jenkins Valve is strong and heavy; made of 
the best brass, iron, or steel, and so proportioned 
that it remains dependable and unaffected when 
subjected to the strain of hard usage and severe 
service. 


The valves illustrated are of the types commonly used in 
plumbing. Jenkins Valves are also made to meet the re- 
quirements of power plant service, high and low pressure; 
of plumbing and heating service in the home, office, factory, 
hospital, and public building; of railroad, round house and 
marine service; and of any service where a substantial, satis- 
faction-giving valve is demanded. 


Write to the nearest Jenkins Office for data 
on the valves in which you are interested. 
Home owners can be supplied with booklets 
on plumbing and heating valves. 


JEN KINS BROS. 


80 White Street ° - New Vouk 
524 a Avenue - - - - . - . - Boston 
133 No. Seventh Street - - - - - - - - "Philadelphia 
646 W wikinaton Boulevard Chicago 


St. Louis Pittsburgh Washington San tein Havana 


JENKINS ee Limited 


- - Montreal, Canada 
6 Great Queen Street, Siesewer, W. ol ° . London, England 


Genuine Jenkins Valves are known by the name within a 
Diamond Mark cast on the body. They are obtainable 103 St. Remi Street 


through supply houses everywhere. 
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Sargent 
Night Latch 


your present 
home, store or of- 
fice, you need the 
extra security given 
by Sargent Day and 
Night Latches. They 
should be on the 
front door, cellar 
door, back door, and 
on out buildings. 
Made extra strong 
and sturdy to resist 
entrance of the law- 
less. The handy 
Push-Button Stop is 
an exclusive feature. 











Hardware 
Harmony 


ARDWARE should not be 
chosen for utility alone. Its 
decorative features should also be 
considered. Care should be taken 
that your hardware does not clash 
with its surroundings. 


In Sargent Hardware you are 
sure to find just the pattern to har- 
monize with your architectural and 
decorative standards. You will 
also find in Sargent Locks and 
Hardware that solid quality which 
assures protection and durability. 


We have prepared a book for 
the convenience of architects and 
home-builders. Init are shown the 
many tasteful patterns created by 
Sargent designers. Write us for a 
copy and select with your architect 
the design that will harmonize with 
your new home. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


40 Water St., New Haven, Conn. 

















MOTORING AND AVIATION: 
Continued 











in accomplishing their mission, which 
included: 


1. Establishment of an effective aerial 
route to the northwestern corner of the 
American continent and Asia. 

2. The charting and photographing of 
inaccessible areas in Alaska which had 
never been mapped. 

3. Demonstration of the airplane as a 
means of transport, both for mail, pass- 
engers, and freight. 

4. Pointing out the necessity of landing 
fields and service-supply stations through- 
out the United States and its territories. 

5. Proving the durability of modern air- 
planes and motors. 

6. Proving that flying is safe, even over 
territory where transport by railroad, auto- 
mobile, and wagon is considered extremely 
dangerous. 

7. Demonstrating the comparative ease 
and dispatch with which troops ean be 
transported over long distances by air. 

8. Practicability of aircraft for use in 
photographing and surveying, meteorolog- 
ical work, and general observation. 

9. Cooperation between the United 
States Army Air Service and the Canadian 
Air Board. 

Where the mail from the interior of 
Alaska is thirty days or more in reaching 
the United States at present, two or three 
days by air will bring this mail from the 
very heart of Alaska to the center of the 
United States. 





THE GEE AND HAW MECHANISM 
OF THE AUTOMOBILE 

HE “‘steering-gear’’ of an automobile 

is one of the most ingenious contri- 
vances in the whole machine. Many per- 
sons remember the first autos with a long 
steering-bar like the tiller of a boat. These 
were all right in the days before the speed- 
bug developed to the robust proportions 
it enjoys these days. It was soon discov- 
ered, however, that if the horseless carriage 
was to get any sort of a move on, it couldn’t 
have a ‘‘wobbly”’ front axle. So men of 
genius went to work with the result that 
to-day we have a practically vibrationless 
steering mechanism, and one that does not 
tire the driver’s arms as tho he had been 
sawing wood, or jerk out of his hands in a 


savage and peremptory manner when the 
ear strikes some little obstruction. A de- 
scription of the common steering mechan- 
ism in use to-day, together with a few hints 
as to its care, is given by H. Clifford 
Brokaw in the New York Herald: 


The steering-gear consists of a wheel at- 
tached to a rod or tube mounted in a hous- 
ing in which it turns. On the lower end is 
a worm or spiral gear which meshes with a 
worm-gear or sector, through which a proper 
motion is transmitted by a lever, called a 
drag link, to one of the steering-knuckles 
on which a wheel is mounted. A rod 
known as a tie-bar connects this knuckle 
with its mate on which the other front 
wheel turns, so that they move in common. 

Where the throttle and spark-control 
levers are mounted on the hand-wheel the 
steering-post is a tube. Within it is an- 
other tube*to which is attached a lever, 
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controlling, with proper linkage, the 
throttle. Within this inner tube there is 
a rod, with a lever on the lower end, and 
linkage from this controls the spark ad- 
vance. All the linkage mentioned here has 
ball-and-socket connections, easily kept 
lubricated and clean, and the entire mech- 
anism usually is easy of access, so that 
there is no excuse for not keeping it in 
order. And inasmuch as upon its condi- 
tion much of the comfort of steering depends 
the wise guy will spend a few minutes occa- 
sionally looking after it. 

As has been stated previously, the front 
axle does not move, but is rigidly attached 
to the frame, and the wheels move. On 
each end of the axle is a steering-knuckle 
mounted in a yoke and moving on a pin. 
A spindle on which the wheel hub revolves 
is attached to or made a part of the 
knuckle. A tie-rod connects the knuckles 
and is provided with a turnbuckle or other 
device for keeping the wheels parallel. 

As a matter of fact, while in theory the 
wheels should be at all times exactly parallel, 
in practise they are not, and the reason they 
are not is exactly why the auto steers so 
easily. No matter how perfect the steering 
device may be to prevent vibration, wheels 
turning straight ahead would magnify every 
little unevenness of the road and turn the 
wheels aside, producing a wabbling effect. 

A square prow does not steer easily in the 
water; with the pointed bow the water 
presses equally on both sides and keeps the 
vessel straight. So with the auto. The 
wheels are very slightly toed in, and there 
is equal pressure from either side, tending 
to keep the wheels straight ahead. But 
beware any excess in the toe-in of the wheels, 
for then there is a grinding of the tires over 
the roadway, with great wear. I have seen 
a pair of tires worn through the fabric in a 
seventy-five-mile run because the tie-rod 
had been bent enough to throw the wheels 
off true. 

The wheels do not run perfectly vertical 
either, but are slightly off the upright— 
narrower at the bottom than the top—so 
that the load is brought directly over the 
tire, that is, a vertical line of weight would 
intersect the knuckle and tread contact, 
and there is thus no undue strain upon the 
knuckles. The steering-knuckle pins also 
are often set on an angle to give the wheels 
a caster effect, so that they trail easily. 

For all that the steering-gear is a com- 
plicated piece of mechanism, there is usu- 
ally but little trouble with it. According 
to Mr. Brokaw, the most important thing 
to observe is to see that the mechanism is 
properly oiled, in harmony with the man- 
We read further: 


About the only wear there is comes to 
the worm and worm-gear or sector. These 
move together for such a limited part of 
the thread and gear that all the wear comes 
practically in one spot. The worm-gear is 
fastened on an eccentric to take up this 
play, but this only moves the parts to- 
gether, and there might be a binding when 
the wheel is turned for a sharp ctirve or 
eorner. So that on an old car where there 
is much play it is wiser to take off the 
worm-gear and turn the steering-wheel half 
around, then replace the worm-gear or sec- 
tor, or put in a new one, and it will engage 
a part of the worm which is not worn. 

If not kept lubricated the ball-and-socket 
joints will wear and give an annoying play, 
besides making the front wheels wabble 
excessively, but there ordinarily will be 
little trouble between the steering-wheel 
and the steering-knuckles with slight at- 
tention regularly, according to book. 


ufacturer’s directions. 
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Regulated 
Sunshine 


No danger of Baby’s catching 
cold after her bath—There’s a 
Reznor in the room. The Reznor 
distributes the heat evenly 
throughout the whole room. 


Reznor Reflector Gas Heaters 





floor. 








The copper reflector directs the heat to the cold 
It spreads out and rises in a sweet mellow 
flood of comfort that envelops everything in its 
permeating warmth. 


As a supplement to the furnace or as a complete heat- 
ing system in itself, it makes the Reznor-equipped home 
a comfortable home and a cheerful one. 


The Reznor is safe where there are children. The front 
is protected by a strong metal guard. 


The Reznor Heater was demonstrated very successfully 


under the extreme low pressure of one-half ounce in 
connection with the conservation display of cooking 
ranges and gas heaters which attracted so much favor- 
able attention and interest at the Second Annual Con- 


vention of the Ohio Gas and Oil Men's Association, held 








This interesting and 
valuable booklet free 


—write for it. 








at Columbus, Ohio, September 28th 
and 29th. 


Wall-style where room is small, fireplace 
models, designs especially built for living room, 
bedroom, nursery, office or garage. 


At your dealer's. Booklet upon request. 





To Dealers: In case you are in unrepre- 
sented territory, it will be worth your while 
to write us. A Reznor agency is valuable, 
and will be even more so in the future. 











Reznor Manufacturing Co., Mercer, Pa. “ gesnor Oil Heater 
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Reznor Fireplace 
Heater 





Reznor Garage Heater 
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‘THE electric Motrola is the marvel phono- 

graph accessory. It has come to the 
rescue of people who were winding their 
talking machines by hand, just as the self- 
starter came to the rescue of the automobilist. 


Motrola 
winds any phonograph electrically 


Asimple touch of the button when changing 
a record—and the MOTROLA electrically 
brings the spring motor to the proper tension 
for playing. Easily attached to any phono- 
graph in place of the winding crank without 
the slightest injury to the woodwork. 
Could any Christmas gift be more 
practical and delightful? At all phono- 
graph shops. 


Jones-Motrola, Inc. 
29 West 35th St.. New York 











OUR 
MILLION DOLLAR 
GUARANTEE 


Protects You When You Buy A Can of 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


If it does not do all we claim for it 
and more, if it does not mend all 
ordinary leaks anywhere in cooling 
system without the least injury to any 
part of your motor, your dealer will | 
refund your money or replace the | 
goods, free, at your option. | 

Try a 75ccan of this perfect liquid 
and you will be astounded by the re- 
sults. Can not clog the cooling sys- 
tem. Prevents scales and rust. There 
are inferior imitations; besure you get 
the original. At your dealer’s or send 
to us. Write for free pamphlet. 








25 years’ experience in manufacturing leak- 
mending preparations. 
Buffalo Specialty Company 


“The \WYWE NUN People” 
398 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





BIG BUSINESS 


Continued from page (44) 
the Cottonseed-Oil Trust.” Moreover, ‘‘it 
has become a business, almost a profession, 
to promote a consolidation of large enter- 
prises. The great banking houses, especially 
in New York, are the agencies for great 
aggregations of capi al, and their members 


are large owners. Through these agencies 


understandings have been reached be- 
tween the heavy capitalists, especially the 
owners of railroads: the great Kast and 


West trunk lines are in the hands of people 
who undertake to keep rates up to a pay- 
ing figure, and who avoid competition 
with each other.” 

Remembering the old maxim, ‘‘Compe- 
tition is the life of trade,’ and taking pity 
on the small merchant and the small pro- 
dueer “driven to the wall” by 
“anomalous giants,” Americans long ago 
raised the ery of ‘‘ Down with the Trusts!” 
and the ery grew louder when they were 
told that Big the 
Government. Actually, it had its repre- 
sentatives in the United States Senate. 
A World’s Work article, ‘‘The Senate—of 
was followed by an- 


“cc 


these 


Business ‘‘owned” 


Special Interests,’ 
other, elsewhere, called **The Treason of 
the Senate,” and an era of political ** house- 
cleaning’’ and legislative **trust-busting”’ 
set in at Washington, while State after 
State cast about for devices to “‘eurb the 
trusts’’—particularly the “foreign” trusts 
—in other words, trusts incorporated out- 
side it. 
domestie in the State where it obtains its 
In all other States it is foreign, 
The ad- 
mission of a foreign corporation into a 
matter entirely within the 
A State may entirely 


Says Dr. Brisco: **‘ A corporation is 


charter. 
and in foreign countries, alien. 


State is a 
State’s diseretion. 
exclude a foreign corporation or restrict 
its business to a particular locality, or 
exact security for the privilege of trading 
with its but a State 
interfere with the interstate commerce of a 


citizens, can not 


corporation. A foreign corporation has no 

rights except through courtesy or such as 

may be granted by the legislatures of the 
States. It must strietly comply with the | 
terms or conditions imposed. All States | 
have passed laws differing in detail, but 
generally providing that a foreign corpor- 
ation can not enter and do business without 
first obtaining a license. A foreign cor- 
poration is usually required to keep a local 
office with an authorized agent in charge, 
upon whom legal papers may be served. 
Frequently a copy of the charter must be 
filed with the proper State official. 
States demand the payment of fees based 


Some 


usually upon the amount of capital which 
the corporation employs in the State.” 

Big longer the 
jovernment. To that extent—and, in 
fact, to a much larger extent—corporations | 
For example, no cor- | 


business no “owns” 


have been curbed. 
poration is now permitted to contribute to a 
political campaign fund. But the “‘bust- | 
ing”’ of trusts was not at all magnifi¢ently | 
successful. Despite restrictions imposed 
by the Sherman Act, they are still here, 
and apparently here to stay. We are less | 


afraid of them than we were, for, as Prof. 
Charles A. Beard, of Columbia University, 
remarks in ‘‘American Government and 
Politics”: ‘‘ Within recent years there has 
come a clearer understanding of the nature 
of our economic development, and the 
undiseriminating criticism of ali corpora- 
tions is being replaced by saner views 
based upon the recognition of the fact that 
the era of small business concerns is at an 
end. Only relatively few men in public 
life to-day assume the attitude of the past 
generation that trusts and corporations, 
should be broken up. A large 
publicists would discriminate 


as such, 
number of 
between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ trusts, placing 
in the former those business 
concerns which do not attempt complete 


enhance- 


category 
monopolies and unreasonable 
ment of prices and in the latter category 
the corporations which constantly 
violating the law and endeavoring to create 
monopolies. At all events there is, at the 
present time, a decided movement away 
from the old blind hostility to corporations, 
in the direetion of some form of govern- 


are 


ment regulation.” 

Even as long ago as 1908 a United States 
Commissioner of Corporations took the 
same view, and wrote, ‘‘There is an irre- 
movement toward concentration 
We must definitely recognize 
inevitable economic law. 
industrial 


sistible 
in business. 
that this is an 
We must also recognize that 
concentration is already largely accom- 
plished in spite of general statutory prohibi- 
tion. Recognizing these facts, the aim of 
new legislation should be to regulate rather 
than to prohibit combination.” 





WE ARE BECOMING A FOUR-BIL- 
LION-DOLLAR GOVERNMENT — Presi- 
dent-eleet Harding would undoubtedly like 
to see the Government cut down expenses 
during the next few years so that he could 
relieve the taxpayers from handing over 
$4,000,000,000 a year, as they are doing now. 
But indications are that it might be dif- 
ficult for him to achieve this ambition with- 
in the limits of a single Presidential term. 
time Bradstreet’s reminds us, 


Some ago, 


Secretary Houston exprest the opinion 
that about $4,000,000,000 of revenue would 
be necessary to meet the financial obliga- 
tions of the Government during the next fis- 
eal year, and a more recent survey of the sit- 
uation has led to no modification of this es- 
timate. Indeed, as appears from Associated 
Press advices from the national capital, it 
will be necessary to maintain that level for 
a period of at least three, and perhaps four, 
years in order to come out even. This is so 
because in addition to meeting current 
expenses, about $8,000,000,000 in Victory 
notes, war-saving securities, and Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness will be payable. 
The Victory Loan notes, amounting at the 
close of last month to $4,237,708,605, will 
mature on May 20, 1923, tho they or any 
of them are redeemable at the option of the 
Government on the interest dates, June 15 
or December 15, in the preceding year. 
The war-saving certificates and thrift 
stamps maturing on January 1, 1923 and 
1924, amounted at the end of last month 
to $786,848,146.38, and the Treasury cer- 
tifieates to $2,629,432,950. 
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= What shall we get him for Christmas? 
1 of 
ae AKE your Christmas present stropping device which quickly 
something he will be glad to sharpens the blade. It renews the edge 
have—something that will fill in a few seconds, without removing 
BIL- a real need all the year round. the blade or taking the razor apart. 
resi- » 
like Nine out of ten men, for instance, AutoStrop Razor users are 
nses will tell you that their faces are tender guaranteed 500 satisfying shaves from 
puld and their beards are tough. every dozen blades. 
ver . . . . 
low. This is only another way of saying _This unique razor is a Christmas 
dif- that their razors pull and scrape—that gift a man will enjoy day after day— 
oof after every shave their faces burn and = Something that will mean real shaving 
ee smart. It is rapidly dulling blades | comfort every morning of his life. 
ae that make shaving a daily discomfort Make your gift this Christmas an 
ould for so many men. AutoStrop Razor. Ask your dealer 
liga Wikis Gente wiledind (listitaces today to show you the many different 
a. anit aad ae uk a « dm styles of AutoStrop Razor outfits— 
poll a i t Re ‘tself? from the folding pocket kit to fitted 
ated 2 See eee See ees and complete travelling sets—from the 
ro Built right into the frame of the standard set at five dollars to the 
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TWENTY-SIX CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


GRIMM’S FAIRY-TALES. Selected and Illustrated 
by Elenore Abbott. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
ms. 


Which} one of Grimm’s fairy-tales 
would you like to illustrate if you were an 
artist? Such a question was probably in 
the mind of Elenore Abbott when she set 
to work, with her colorful brush, to make 
this holiday edition for young folks. Her 
choice not only gives us a good flavor of 
Grimm, but is an indication of her own 
taste as well. The picture of Cinderella’s 
song before the hazel-tree is mystic in its 
fairy quality of moonlight, a delicate con- 
trast to the ogre which thrills on the 
cover design, or to the giant, white-capped 
grandmother silhouetted against an orange 
sky in ‘‘The Giant with the Three Golden 
Hairs.” Her decorative sense in ‘‘The 
Six Swans’”’; her forest spirit in ‘‘The Two 
Brothers’’; her bright contrasts of costume 
in ‘“‘The Shoes Which Were Danced to 
Pieces,”” and so on throughout the twelve 
color plates, are indication that Mrs. 
Abbott has grasped sympathetically the 
proper variety of the make-believe. She 
has seen with the eye of remance, and with 
the grace of the designer. There are thirty- 
eight tales in this rich volume. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF MAGIC. By Hereward 
Carrington. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The mystery of magic always catches the 

boy or girl who faces a sleight-of-hand man. 
They want immediately to know how the 
thing is done. In a book which invites 
study, Dr. Carrington reveals many tricks 
which he claims can be mastered by the 
veriest amateur, with hands that obey 
and with ease of manner. Those are the 
two requisites for any one who wishes to 
outdo Houdini or Kellar, or any of the 
masters of magic. The author tells you 
how to set the stage on which you are to 
appear, how to dress so as to obtain the 
greatest ease and so as to conceal any 
accessories you may need during the 
eourse of your entertainment. Tricks 
with eggs, handkerchiefs, coins, cards, 
all come in for detailed description. Alto- 
gether this is a manual which claims to 
graduate you in the mastery of illusion. 
It is written by a man who has given much 
thought to the occult, and who therefore 
approaches his subject as something more 
than trickery; rather as a psychological 
science. The text contains diagrams, as 
well as portraits of the world’s most 
famous entertainers in this special line. 


THE CHILDREN OF ODIN. 
Illustrations by Willy Pogany. 
Macmillan Company. 


By Padraic Colum. 
New York: The 


If you wish to sense the rush, the 
atmospheric strength of the Northern 
Myths, just examine the end papers drawn 
by Pogany for this charming edition of old 
legends. And then turn to the color plates, 
and see how the artist, in his conceptions 
of Asgard, and in his picturing of the 
Valkyrie, and in his other color illustra- 
tions, catches the northern lights in their 
gold and grays and flashes of red. In 
addition to which, Pogany is’ most suc- 
eessful in his line-drawings that are used 
as head-pieces to the various stories. The 
text has been written by Mr. Colum with 
his usual artistry of style, and he has made 
the old saga spirit come back with a fresh- 





ness which is somehow lost to childhood if 
the original sagas are used. Odin’s super- 
natural and human adventures are clearly 
detailed. It is well to reeall that Mr. 
Colum is also the author of ‘‘ The Children’s 
Homer.”’ 


PRINCESS WHITE FLAME. By Gertrude Crown- 
field. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This story is shot through with a web- 
like imagination, and tells the love-story of 
Prince Radiance, who seeks to rescue 
Princess White Flame from the thrall of a 
wicked Earth Fairy. The adventures have 
largely to do with wicked fairies, who try 
to outwit the Prince in his efforts to throw 
a much-coveted veil over the Princess. 
At her birth she was turned into a spirit 
flame, and her father tries in every way to 
overcome the evil influence cast upon her. 
There is great picturesqueness in the local 
habitations and names in this story: the 
Palace of Burning Coals, Flying Soot, the 
Giant of the Wide Gray Plain, the Ash 
Goblin, and Curling Smoke—to mention 
only afew. The one objection is that most 
of the adventures take place in the land of 
evil, with grotesqueries which, while they 
are interesting, are none the less evil. 
Prince Radiance, and his love for White 
Flame, and the love of the King for his 
daughter, are really secondary, even tho 
the romance of the adventure is bound up 
in them. As with all good fairy-tales, this 
one ends happily, with conquest over evil, 
and obliteration of many of the wickedest 
Imps of Darkness, and Dragons, and 
Wielders of Dull Skies. The story is told 
with great charm of style, and is holding to 
the end. The illustrations are not dis- 
tinective, tho they are sufficiently graphic, 


while the cover design, artistic in its 
lettering, has not the juvenile flavor 


the publishers have given to the jacket. 


Defoe. _Illus- 
Cosmopolitan 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel 
trated by N. C. Wyeth. New York: 
Book Corporation. 

There is ample justification for regarding 
this as one of the notable gift-books of the 
year, first, because, like the Scribner edi- 
tions of famous classies for children, it 
gives adequate type expression to this 
notable adventure story, but likewise 
because N. C. Wyeth has made sixteen full- 
page color illustrations for it. As the 
artist says in his introduction: ‘‘The 
outstanding appeal of this fascinating 
romance to me personally is the remark- 
ably sustained sensation one enjoys of 
Crusoe’s contact with the elements—the 
sea and the sun, the night and the storms, 
the sand, rocks, vegetation, and animal 
life.” His pictures give expression to such. 
The end papers begin the adventurous 
spirit. The sense of loneliness, the touch of 
ingenuity, the excitement of discovery, the 
physical effort of conquest are all brought 
forward in these excellent illustrations. 
This is a book for every boy to own, for it 
gives ‘‘Robinson Crusoe”’ a setting such 
as it has not had before in recent editions. 


THE SANDMAN’S MOUNTAIN. By Louis Dodge. 
Illustrated by Paul Bransom. New ‘York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Louis Dodge, in a _ picturesquely 
simple style, digs out of the sandman’s 
mountain a multitude of worth-while ad- 





ventures—and they all befall a young hero 
named Giddy, who is waiting for his Uncle 
William one May day to go fishing. And 
he might have gone had he not looked at 
the picture of an eagle, and had his ham- 
mock not been too drowsily comfortable. 
For these factors changed Giddy’s ad- 
ventures into unexpected channels. Read- 
ers of ‘“‘The Sandman’s Forest”’ will wel- 
come this new book, with its attractive 
cover-design — will welcome the eagle, 
the bears, the Captive Knight, and the 
Smugglers, and other fanciful characters 
from a fertile inventiveness on the part of 
the author. This is a well-printed book, 
a good story. 


STORIES BY JULIANA HORATIA EWING. 
Pictures by Edna Cooke. New York: Duffield & Co. 
Imagine under one cover—a thick, blue 

one, with a story-book design in color on it 

—being able to find ‘ ‘Jackanapes, ” SeEhe 

Story of a Short Life,’ and nine other 

famous tales of childhood by this excellent 

writer—smiles and tears, and a poetic sense 
of juvenile joys and sorrows—written with 

a beautiful, old-fashioned flavor that never 

stales. It is a delightful idea, this, of 

giving children a generous feast under one 
roof, with such quaint illustrations in color 
as those done by Edna Cooke. There may 
be those who prefer each story in its 
separate boards—there are several good 
editions of Mrs. Ewing—but here is a rich, 
generous serving of her clear style, printed 
in a type that will rest the eyes of child- 
hood. For girls and boys will pour over 

Mrs. Ewing from generation to generation, 

and will not be willing to give up this book 

until the last page is turned. This is one 
of the memorial holiday issues. 

THE SECRET OF EVERY-DAY THINGS. By Jean 
Henri Fabre. Translated by Florence C. Bicknell. 
New York: The Century Company. 

It is not a new method—the conversa- 
tional one—of imparting information, which 
is here adopted by Mr. Fabre in his talks 
with children on what one might call— 
adapting a phrase from Maeterlineck to our 
purpose—the science of the humble. But 
Fabre—out of date tho some of his talks may 
be in their scientific facts—is a charming 
instructor, and there is in store for the girl 
and boy alike who read this volume a 
fascinating array of commonplace romances 
about pins and needles, soap, fire, water, 
matches, salt, spices, pebbles, and other 
things we come in contact with during the 
course of an ordinary day, and take for 
granted, just as we do interesting people 
on the highway—without thinking what 
romantic depths lie beneath the homely, 
familiar exteriors. Fabre’s books for 
grown-ups—dealing with spiders and other 
creepy things—have about them a simple 
interpretation of fact that might easily 


hold a youngster. How much more 
welcome, therefore, this book, especially 


written for the young. Didacticism flies 
before Fabre’s freshness of style like dust 
before a broom. 


A BOOK OF BOYHOODS: Chaucer to MacDowell. 
By Eugenie M. Fryer. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


It’s a very delightful thing for an 
author to take the lives of noted person- 
alities, and illustrate how boyhood sang 
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"Take it from Father !" 


A Durham-Duplex Razor! Handsomely 
finished—durable—useful! No gift from a 
father to a son could be more sensible. 


N 


Father is thoroughly familiar with the 
wonderful shaving qualities of the oil- 
tempered, hollow-ground, double-edged 
Durham-Duplex blades. 


‘Take it from him’’ that when he gives 
you a Durham-Duplex, he gives you not 
only a nifty Christmas present but a life- 
long guarantee of shaving comfort. 
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\ A Real Razor-made Safe 


Standard Set One Dollar Complete. (Made 
and sold in Canada at same price.) Razor with 
attractive American ivory handle, safety guard and 
package of three Durham-Duplex blades (6 shaving 
edges) all in handsome American ivory case. 


Christmas Model Two Dollars. Same 
as above but with gold plated blade holder 
and safety guard. 





Other Sets up to $12 


Additional blades 50c for a 
package of 5 


DURHAM -DUPLEX 
RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


FACTORIES 
Jersey City, U.S.A. 
Sheffield, Eng. 
Paris, France 
Toronto, Can. 


Sales 
Representatives 
in all Countries - 
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down the ages, from Chaucer to MacDowell. 
There are strong contrasts to be had in a 
volume which shelters Geoffrey Chaucer 
and Theodore Roosevelt. Miss Fryer, 
in her stories of Boyhood, includes such 
names as Leonardo da Vinci, Balboa, 
Drake, Washington, Nelson, Burns, Lin- 
eoln, Wordsworth, Joffre, and Kitchener. 
England and America join hands, and the 
spirit of the text is well measured by the 
picture of Millais depicting the Boyhood 
of Raleigh, which decorates the wrapper. 
There is feeling and style in the treatment 
of each subject, and so thoroughly does the 
author believe in her ‘beginnings of 
biography” that she plans further ‘“‘lives”’ 
next year. 


UNCLE REMUS: His Songs and His Sayings. By 
Joel Chandler Harris. Illustrated by A. B. Frost 
and E. W. Kemble. New York: B. Appleton & Co. 
A few years ago, “Nights with Uncle 

Remus” (Houghton) delighted our eye 

with the fresh drawings of Milo Winter; 

it only took the added issue of such a 

green and gold treasure-house as_ the 

present new volume to complete our store 
of Brer Rabbit happiness. Here are page 
after page, with decorative thumb-nail 
sketches along the margins, detailing the 
characters of animal land, filled with that 
delightful dialect which is so humorous 
when well read—that difficult dialect 
which children find impossible themselves 
to master. But with those pen-drawings 
and full-page wash illustrations done by 

Frost and Kemble—who are to Harris 

what Tennicl was to Lewis Carroll and 

Charles Kingsley—our appetites are 

whetted afresh for the delectable Brer 

Rabbit and the Tar Baby, and for the 

further adventures of Mr. Fox, Miss Cow, 

Old Man Tarrypin, and the other animal 

frequenters of plantation paths in the 

South. The edition—what a fat gift for 

the Christmas-tree—is prefaced by Harris’s 

interesting account of how he _ picked 
these legends from the untutored blacks— 
an excellent essay on folk-lore hunting 
and by Thomas Nelson Page’s appreciative 
comment which suggests in a small way 
the large measurement of Harris’s place 
in American letters. 


THE TIPPY-TOE BUBBLE BOOK. The Little 
Miss Mischief Bubble Book. Stcries in each 
volume by Ralph Mayhew and Burges Johnson; 
pictures by Rhoda Chase. Each volume containing 
three records for the graphophone. Harper & 
Brothers. 

The rimed stories told in these decorative 
little volumes are merely vehicles for carry- 
ing a series of songs which, in record form, 
may be taken from their pockets and 
played on the victrola. These are the 
tenth and eleventh volumes in a series of 
Bubble Books that are unique in their 
design, if not novel in their execution. 
The songs are sung by a male voice, the 
enunciation being clear and the rhythm 
eatching. The tenth book contains: 
“There Was a Little Girl,’ ‘“Oh, Dear— 
What Can the Matter Be!” and ‘‘ Bobby 
Shafto”’; the eleventh book has ‘‘The 
City Mouse and the Country Mouse,” 
“Mother Tabbyskins,” and ‘‘Old Mother 
Hubbard.”’ The books’ effectiveness is in 
their mechanical novelty. 

WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. Pictures 
by N. C. Wyeth. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Kingsley’s stirring romance of the 
Spanish Main is a tale wherein wander 

















such figures as Walter Raleigh and Francis 
Drake. Dashing heroism crowds every 
page. In addition to which N. C. Wyeth 

-to whom yearly we are beholden for joyful 
editions of his favorite boys’ books, like 
“Treasure. Island,” ‘‘Kidnaped,’’ and 
“The Black Arrow’’—has painted a series 
of pictures which graphically illustrate 
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the varied spirit of the book, and demon- 
strate his own fitness to appeal to young 
folks. As a test, look at the picture en- 
titled ‘‘The City of the True Cross,” 
facing page 320, and the one called, ‘‘The 
Battle with the Armada,” facing page 382. 
And his dramatic effectiveness is well seen 
in the color plate, ‘‘The Duel of the 
Beach,” facing page 158. We should be 
glad of such illustrators for such books. 
LABOULAYF’S FAIRY-BOOK. Illustrated by 
Edward G. McCandlish. Translated by Mary L. 
NoothL. Introduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The reader of these charming tales 
should welcome Mrs. Wiggin’s introduction, W HAT’S 
detailing so feelingly her own experiences 
with Laboulaye when she was a child. YOuUR 
And the publishers should be thanked for 
presenting so delightful a printing of it, WIEFE’S 
on paper soothing to the eyes, in a day 
‘ when paper is almost worth its weight in TIME 
i gold. These are fairy-stories which have 
‘ been swamped beneath a recent oversupply W ORTH? 
| of obscure folk-lore, and which should be 
: rescued from obscurity. Test the drawing 
power of Laboulaye with ‘“‘Yvon and 
. Finette,”’ a tale of Brittany; there'll be no 
need to induce the child to go further with 
4 = L4 i 
. the other nine stories. [here are an appeal- F the week’s mending is done by the 
. ing cover-design to their book, good comic ‘ 
, end papers, and rather bold, colorful full- lady of the house, ask how long it takes 
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r . : ; es 
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1 stories to catch the rising spirit of help- Wasted, because on the 
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“Mother gave the children 
and me ThermoSport Coats 
for Christmas. That’s what 
I call ‘some present’. I had 
no idea how comfortable 
and sort o' chummy a 
Thermo could be, especially 
as a house coat or smoking 
jacket. With a Thermo 
under the coat we'll all be 
warm enough outdoors any 
cold day. Men wear them 
who will not wear sweaters.” 


Guaranteed All Wool 
The Thermo Sport Coat is 
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dog; Gub-Gub, the baby pig; Polynesia, 
the parrot; and the owl, Too-Too. But 
more than any of these, they will find the 
doctor—whom the author describes with 
a satirie touch which now and again 
enlivens the well-written text—as an 
M.D., which ‘‘means that he was a proper 
doctor and knew a whole lot.” Surely 
this author is a child at heart. 


EILEEN’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND: 
The Life Story of Our Word Friends. By Zillah 
K. Macdonald. Illustrated by Stuart Hay. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

A very clever little idea, this—the 
introduction of a word-game into fiction, 
and a visit to the Land Behind the Dic- 
tionary. But the author wisely doesn’t 
tell us what dictionary, so it may be read 
by those who have Standards, or Websters, 
or Centurys as well. To make friends with 
Anglo-Saxon Words, with words born of 
the French Aristocraey; to come under the 
temperamental sway of Lexy, and to find 
out what a large heart Mother English 
Language has had all through the making 
of our own tongue—is a novelty indeed. 
Miss Maedonald writes her story with 
enthusiasm; one seems to hear her chuckle 
over the more or less outlawed characters 
in her book—words born of the trénches, 
bandit words, those vagrant words with 
Gipsy natures. And, with all her fun, she 
tries to be soundly etymological, which 
will please the educators, without annoying 
the children who will enjoy Eileen’s ad- 
ventures, and perhaps give a thought to the 
strange manner in which dictionaries grow 
and beeome overcrowded, just as hotels 
do when too many people seek to enter. 
The illustrator, Stuart Hay, adds much 
with his line-drawings to a book which is 
bound to give its readers a good time. 
Many will have great sympathy for the 
common characters in the book, such as one 
meets in Slangville. Dear old Gladhand, 
Joyride, and Jiminychristmas—democratic 
Getyourgoat and Inthesoup may not be 
able to enter Murray’s Dictionary, but 
they are just such words one meets along 
the streets nowadays, rather than the 
frilled words of courtesy. In conjunction 
with this story, examine *‘ Fairy Grammar,” 
mentioned here in the list of short reviews. 


TYLTYL. By Maurice Maeterlinck. The Play of 
“The Betrothal” Told as a Story for Children by 
A. Teixeira de Mattos. Illustrated by Herbert 
Paus. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The motive of this story of Tyltyl, who 
asks of his Ancestors and his Children 
of the Future the best choice of a Bride for 
his Happiness, is here well followed in a 
combination of line and color pictures by 
Herbert Paus. Naturally his illustrations 
suggest graphically the beautiful scenes 
from Winthrop Ames’s production of ‘* The 
Betrothal,’’ because he designed the scenery 
for it. But the pictures here are distinctly 
made for the text, not merely repetitions 
of the play. Mr. Teixeira de Mattos has 
taken most of the dialog—Maeterlinck’s 
dialog is always simple, even if misty 
sometimes—and woven it into a continu- 
ous narrative by slender threads which 
merely make the drama drop its play form 
and become a story. The color-plates 
are no whit more colorful than the inci- 
dents of Tyltyl’s journey with Light and 
Destiny, the six little heroines, and the 
mysterious Veiled Form that comes to 
warm, breathing life at the close of the 
book. 





THE BOY SCOUTS’ YEAR-BOOK. Edited by 
Franklin K. Mathiews. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Mr. Mathiews, the chief scout librarian 
of the Boy Seout Organization, has for 
several years past compiled a book of 
stories, articles of adventure, and ‘“‘shop”’ 
suggestions which have in large part ap- 
peared in the files of the official magazine, 
Boy’s Life. He always tries each season 
to print messages from world leaders, and 
so, during the visits of the Prince of Wales, 
the King of Belgium, and others, he se- 


.cured contributions which should warm the 


heart of any boy. ‘There are stories by 
William Heyliger and Joseph B. Ames, 
description of animals by Dr. Hornaday, 
while Dan Beard and others tell the 
secrets of good scouting. One ean readily 
see that Mr. Mathiews has tried to main- 
tain in his annual the manly spirit for 
which the Boy Scouts are famed the world 
over. Nor does he disdain having a de- 
partment of jokes, which shows that, 
even in doing good, this book doctor be- 
lieves the boy should have a holiday from 
official courtesy. 





BOY HEROES IN FICTION. GIRL HEROINES 
IN FICTION. Each volume by Inez N. McFee. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

The author has rightly felt that in this 
day of oversupply the modern story has 
erowded out from the children’s library 
familiar characters of a past age. She has, 
therefore, rescued six girls and seven boys 
from the pages of famous novels, and, 
through a process of condensation, has 
told us, in the author’s own words, inci- 
dents in the lives of David Balfour, Oliver 
Twist, David Copperfield, John Halifax, 
and Little Dorrit, Maggie Tulliver, Little 
Nell, and Cosette—to mention a number. 
It may be that these short chapters will 
serve as an introduction to the larger 
books in which they were born of the 
famous writers’ invention. If so, these 
two volumes will prove a serviceable ad- 
junet in library and school use. 


ROADS TO CHILDHOOD: Views and Reviews 
of Children’s Books. By Annie Carroll Moore. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

To any one wishing an_ up-to-the- 
minute guide to children’s literature this 
tasteful volume by the Supervisor of 
Children’s Work in the New York Publie 
Library will make instant appeal. Her 
vast experience in weighing the tastes of 
young people is drawn upon on every page, 
and she approaches her task with freshness 
and with an abounding love for childhood 
necessary for the work. Every librarian, 
parent, and teacher should catch Miss 
Moore’s unfeigned joy in the task she has 
set herself. She has often made us forget 
the multitude of titles—some of them 
sound and some ephemeral—in charming 
memory of her early days and in her 
responsive appreciation of the quandaries 
of youth. Books, past, present, and to- 
morrow, are discust. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By Edmund Lester 
Pearson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Mr. Pearson has told this eventful life 

within small compass, and he has quoted 

appropriately from the writings of Mr. 

Roosevelt. Being partly a product of party 

politics, it is not an easy task for the 

biographer of Teddy to advance victori- 
ously over the snares of partizan warfare. 

Mr. Pearson has cleverly explained certain 

workings of our municipal, State, and 

national government, and has described 
the rise of Bossism, with Roosevelt’s at- 
titude toward it. He has been unwise in 
trying to explain Roosevelt’s war-policies 
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Cornet Virtuoso 


Richard Stross 
Cornet Soloist 
Sousa’s Band 


John Dolan 
Cornet Soloist 
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Allie Clark 
Trom. Soloist 
Cleveland 
Symph. Orch. 
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Boston Symph. 
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Trom, Soloist 
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Trom. Soloist 
Boston Symph, 
Orchestra 


Bert Smith 
Trom. Soloist 
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Clarinet Soloist 
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Saxoph. Soloist 
Pittsburgh 


Bass Virtuoso 
Metrop. Grand 
Opera, New York 
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Carrying the Cheer of Christmas 
Through the Year 


FTER all the joyous bustle over gay, mysterious 
packages comes the silver chime of bells on frosty 
air; voices raised in song around the glittering Tree. 

What would Christmas be withoutits music? How it warms 
your heart and thrills you with the spirit of good cheer! 
That stirring in your heart is the spark of talent. Develop it. 


Brief practice will open the door to pleasures of which your present 
appreciation of music is only a foretaste. 


The endorsement of world-famous musicians—only a few of whom 
we can picture here—will be echoed in your own experience when 
you learn how far a Conn instrument carries you into the pleasures 
and profits that lie in music. 


Golden beauty of tone and remarkable ease of playing— 
these are Conn qualities, the basis of our supremacy. 
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Dorris Jordan 
Essex McFarlan 
Forster Metz 
Geronimo Moon 
Handley Noma 
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Hanson Preston 
Holmes R & V Knight 
Hudson Riddle 
Trucks 
Dorris Michigan 
Equitable Hearse 
Facto Minneapolis 
Fageol Moreland 
Federal National 
G. M. C. Nelson & 
Gary LeMoon 
Hahn New England 
Hendrickson Oneida 
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Kissel Detroit 
Kleibér Parker 
Koehler Rainier 
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Witt-Will 
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TIMKEN 
QUALITY 


The Timken policy “to build all the good 
axles possible, but not one more’”’ is, we be- 
lieve, responsible for the firmly established 
reputation of Timken Axles. 


Throughout the Timken organization 
quality counts above everything. And large- 
ly because of this, because Timken Quality 
goes into every axle we build, 92 of the most 
able and progressive manufacturers of Ameri- 
can passenger cars and trucks, whose names 
are listed on opposite page, buy Timken Axles 
year after year. 

Notoneof these companies buys Timken Axles because 
we build more axles than some one else. It’s the quality 
that creates the demand for the quantity. And knowing 


this, Timken is striving to build still better axles— 
working, studying, planning for future needs——every day. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


IMKEN 
AX 
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The Gift That Lightens Daily Tete” 


The p of r a Bissell’s on Every home needs both—the Bissell Carpet 
Chri —_ = is multiplied 365 times during Sweeper for the daily sweeping and the Bissell 
the — for the home manager. Day byday New Lightweight Vacuum Sweeper for the 

carpets are kept clean and neat with- _ periodical house cleaning. 
out out the: old- fashioned ny om Women are The Vacuum Sweeper develops a more 











iomes b more livable. powerful suction than the average electric, 
Light, smooth running, p earte ready for in- and there is no operating cost. 
stant use, Bissell Sweepers remove _dust, dirt Give her a Bissell’s. See Bissell’s demon- 
and litter quickly and thoroughly. Easily car- strated at most good stores. Prices, $9.00 to Ks 
ried room to room, upstairs and down. $17.50. “‘Cyco” Ball Bearing Carpet Sweepers, U 
Run with one hand. $9.00 and less. Send for booklet. x 





BISSELL'S 


Carpet Sweepers and Vacuum Sweepers 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
236 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Made in Canada, too 


Put Your Sw eeping Reliance on a 
www. Bissell’s Appliance 
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for Christmas 





United Shirt & Collar Co., Troy, N-Y., c4lso Makers of Lion Shirts 
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to the detriment of President Wilson, and 
to laud the efficiency of one party over 
another—especially in his capacity as 
writer for children who want the essential 
action of the man—Roosevelt—without 
the political struggles in which he was 
involved. For his life was stirring, was 
typically American in its strenuousness, 
and he himself will always be a hero to young 
folks, just as long as there are lovers of 
ranch life, of picturesque fighting, and of 
wild-game adventures! 

THE ITALIAN TWINS. THE SPARTAN TWINS. 
Both volumes by Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illustrated 
by the Author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
When Mrs. Perkins started her series of 

stories of children of different nations, with 
her inimitable ‘“‘The Dutch Twins,” it was 
clearly evident that she had lighted upon a 
scheme which eventually would lose its 
freshness if overworked. But considering 
the number of volumes that have piled up 
since then—she is still remarkably fresh 
and joyful and faithful, both with her pen 
as an anthor and as an artist. And the 
publishers have maintained that excellent 
level of typography and agreeable restful- 
ness of ink and paper which they first 
adopted. ‘‘The Italian Twins,” like their 
relatives from Mexico, France, Belgium, 
and Japan—to mention only a few—meet 
with adventures which enable Mrs. Perkins 
to detail characteristic events in national 
life and characteristic legends and beliefs 
as well. I imagine that children will not 
only delight in looking at the crayon 
effect drawings, but, if they are of an 
artistic nature, they will like to trace and 
to draw them also. Mrs. Perkins’s stories 
appeal to youngsters between four and 
seven. 

THE UPWARD PATH. A Reader for Colored 
Children. With an Introduction by Robert R. 
Moton. Compiled by Myron T. Pritchard and 
Mary White Ovington. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe. 

An unpretentious little volume this, but 
striking a rather new note in the line of 
education. Selections are gathered to- 
gether, written by the best negro authors, 
and the object has been to reflect in the 
choice the aspiration of the race. A body 
of pedagogies for negroes seems to be de- 
veloping, so the principal of Tuskegee 
seems to think, and it is believed that the 
negro should be made to feel consciously 
the richness of his intellectual and imagina- 
tive life. The writers figuring in the eon- 
tents indicate that the compilers of this 
“reader”? had a mass of material to draw 
from. Paul Laurence Dunbar, Booker 
Washington, W. E. B. Du Bois, Charles W. 
Chesnutt, Fred Douglass are among the 
best known authors of selections. But the 
biographical notes in the back pages of the 
volume indicate that among negro writers 
may be accounted clergymen, literary 
critics, lecturers, educators, lawyers—and 
even a musician who studied under Jean 
de Reszké. Such a volume as this chal- 
legens discussion as to its particular uses. 


SOME BRITISH BALLADS. pmo by Arthur 

Rackham. New York: Dodd, Mead & 

It may be that when parents see Rack- 
ham’s dramatic picturing, half pen and half 
tint, of the ballad of ‘‘The Twa Corbies,”’ 
they will have some misgivings as to its 
suitability for young folks. But the con- 
tents of ‘‘Perey’s Reliques”—accounted a 
boy’s book for generation after generation 
—and upon which the nursery of a previous 
age was amply fed, is not delicate food. It 
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is strong, virile stuff of brave wars and 
tragic loves, of red passion, of anger and 
hate and loyalty, with many villainies 
thrown in. But the villains nearly always 
meet their deserved end, and sometimes, 
unfortunately, the innocent come to a 
woful finish. Nevertheless, there are worth- 
while loyalties in these ballads, and the lilt 
of the strange speech of many of them 
tingles the blood. That is why this large 
blue book—a gift, indeed—should not be 
passed over. For boys and girls of four- 
teen there is much to be missed, if ‘‘Chevy 
Chase,’”’ and ‘“‘The Duke of Gordon’s 
Daughter,” and “Sir Patrick Spens” are 
passed by because of nerves or the diffi- 
culties of dialect. Rackham is always 
decorative, delicate, and dramatic. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF MODERN STORIES. 
Edited by Ada M. Skinner and Eleanor L. Skinner. 
With pictures by Jessie Willcox Smith. New York: 
Duffield & Co. . 

The Misses Skinner have for a number 
of years delved into stories for children, 
picking them out, adapting and abridging 
them for various tastes. Their school ex- 
perience enables them to grade these stories 
in their many books to suit the various 
school tastes. The big, fat volume which 
bears their name on the title-page this 
year will fill a great need, for it appeals in 
its homely subjects to the very young 
child—and in this particular field there is a 
sad want of good material. The table of 
contents suggests that maybe the editors 
had some difficulty in gaining permission 
to use material which might have lent 
itself readily to adaptation from the pens 
of better-known writers. But the stories 
have been edited with tact and put into a 
style easy of comprehension by the simplest 
minds. The color-plates, which follow the 
spirit of childhood one usually finds in the 
pictures by Jessie Willcox Smith, were 
many of them made familiar to a grown-up 
public by their former use as magazine 
covers. For the kindergarten, the nursery, 
and that peculiarly modern invention, the 
bedtime hour—so peculiarly modern that 
it has encouraged a particular type of 
story for the young—this decorative 
volume will be most suitable. 


MY DAYS WITH THE FAIRIES. By Mrs. Rodolph 
Stawell. Illustrated in color by Edmund Dulac. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


Some years ago Dulac, the illustrator, 
painted a series of pictures for ‘‘Perrault’s 
Fairy-Tales,” and while they appealed 
ostensibly to grewn people, they possest 
about them all the magic of fairyland for 
the wonderment of young people. The 
present volume confirms our opinion of his 
suitableness as a depicter of fairies and 
goblins and ‘‘things that go bump in the 
night.” First of all, no doorway to 
fairyland is more inviting than the cover 
for this book—red and green and gold, with 
flowers of blue. Then, fortunately, the 
author of the text has told a series of 
nature stories which will have instant 
appeal, and which are so simple that read- 
ing them aloud will be joy to the parent. 
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FRUIT CAKE 


Order now for Holiday feasts 


A delicious ““bit of old Virginia,” just the thing for 
Christmas Dinner, ora Christmas Remembrance. 
Made from the same recipe for 54 years. Chock-full of 
choice fruits and nuts. 

Park & Tilford in New York, and Fancy Grocers in other cities 
carry Bromm’s Old Virginia Fruit Cake all the year round. If 
your grocer can’t supply you, we will ship prepaid, delivery guar- 
anteed to any address in the U.S. Prices: 2 lb. tin $2.75—4 lb. 
tin $4.75—6 lb. tin $6.50. 





Packed in its snug tin box it keeps 
indefinitely like old wine—always 
deliciously fresh. 


L. BROMM BAKING CO. 
518 E. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 

















Exclusive selling rights in a number of 
cities open to high grade fancy grocers. 














The best coffees in 
the world, perfectly 
blended. 
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“the best 
I’ve ever 
tasted”’ 


“‘more 
than you 
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for it’’ 


“‘excel- 
lent”’ 


—quota- 
tions 
from our 
daily 
mail 





“The Bird of Shadows” 


is a poetic treat- 





ment of the birth of the nightingale and 
the evolution of the lark, while ‘“‘The 
Making of the Opal,” a mixture of jewel 
richness, is fantastic. Dulac mixes humor 
with his conceptions, tho Mrs. Stawell 
barely suggests it, her interest being 
centered on the symbolism which all 
children possess and upon which she 
counts for the appreciation of her tales, 
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~ Where shal ne 


Of course it’s California, 
But—just to select the 
very spot you'll most enjoy! 


Geranium hedges six feet 
high—the warm Pacific spark- 
‘ingin the sunshine, and all the 
swift resolutions for new en- 
joyment and recreation that 
are born of out-of-door life and 
the fragrant sea breeze — 

That’s the beginning of life for 
you at San Diego, Southern Cal- 
ifornia’s second city. 

Miles of attractive homes, rose- 
garlanded all year, are built around 
the third largest park in America, 
in the heart of the city —a wilder- 
ness of beauty. 

Motoring, golf, sea-bathing, 
beach suppers, launch parties, and 
the social life of 0,000 hospitable 
residents are the more enjoyed 
because all the days are those of 
Spring. 

Through Pullman service is Op- 
erated between San Diego and 
Chicago over the zeze San Diego 
and Arizona Railway, in connec- 
tion with the Rock Island and 
Southern Pacific «*Golden State 
Limited.”’ 


For the man who has establish- 
ed a competence and still retains 
an active interest in life’s affairs, 
the ideal city for a permanent 
home is 






Diego 
California 
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SanDiego 


my 
Calihoring 
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Send for this free booklet 


SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB, 

300 Spreckels Building, San Diego, California. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet about San 
Diego, 


Name___ cla lben bole 3 


Add tess 
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A GLANCE AT TWENTY-FOUR 
MORE JUVENILE BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


WONDER-TALES OF THE WORLD. Retold by 
Constance Armfield. Illustrations by Maxwell 
Armfield. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 
With very unusual illustrations by her 

husband, Mrs. Armfield: retells some pic- 

turesque wonder-tales from seventeen na- 
tions, dedicates them to a family of chil- 
dren, and writes an excellent prefatory 
poem to the tune of ‘London Bridge is 

Falling Down.” 

FOURTH DOWN. By Ralph Henry 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The main idea of Mr. Barbour’s stories 
is ‘the game,” but into them he always 
introduces the misunderstood boy, the 
suspected boy, and the boy of mean ineli- 
nations. Either these are shown up or else 
their characters are saved in the end by 
the way they meet difficulties in ‘“‘the 
game.” ‘Fourth Down” is much on this 
order of football school story. 


Barbour. 


BOB THORPE, SKY-FIGHTER, IN ITALY. By 


Austin Bishop. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe. 
The author served as an aviator in 


France and Italy during the war. It is 
natural that he should write a series the 
first volume of which deals with France; 
the second—the present one—dealing with 
Italy, and a prospective one with America. 
There is much technical knowledge dis- 
played by the pilot heroes, who do much in 
the air toward winning the war. 


FOOTBALL WITHOUT A COACH. By Walter 


Camp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Camp, one of the great authorities 
on athletics, seeks in his small manual to 
give big counsel on every phase of the sub- 
ject, and his ‘‘don’ts’’ are very likely to 
lead the amateur on the home gridiron to 
victory, if carefully followed. 
FAIRY GRAMMAR. By J. Harold Carpenter. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

If only the grammar of old had been 
taught the way the hero of this small but 
well-written volume was taught the seven 
parts of speech, it would have been an 
agreeable occupation. The author has 
made use of a novel scheme for defining 
these parts, writing a good story as well. 
We recommend the book as a supplemen- 
tary reader or as an out-and-out fairy-tale. 
THE THIRD BOOK OF STORIES FOR THE 

STORY-TELLER. By Fanny E. Coe. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The rich contents of this serviceable vol- 
ume contain the names of Andrew Lang, 
Howard Pyle, Joseph Jacobs, Mrs. Ewing, 
Dinah M. Mulock, 8. R. Crockett, and 
others. The book is, as its editor declares, 
a “ “first aid’ to third-grade teachers, to busy 
mothers, and to social workers.” 

BOYS’ BOOK OF SEA-FIGHTS. By Chelsea C. 
Fraser. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
The present volume, recounting the 

heroism of commanders, both British and 
American, begins with Drake and ends 
with the battle of Jutland. So it brings 
the romance of the sea up to the last word 
to be said on naval warfare. The pictures 
vividly illustrate the advance we have 
made in ship construction. 


CITIZEN’S OWN 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


THE YOUNG 
Chelsea C. Fraser. 
Company. 


The rights of citizenship are diseust sim- 
ply and directly and the functions of the 


BOOK. By. 








Government analyzed suitably for the boy 

of fifteen. 

THE POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL. 
Gates. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This reprint is worth while emphasizing, 

because it is rarely that we get so well 
balanced the whimsical and the real; a 
story bordering on the psychic, with imagi- 
native freshness, of a little neglected rich 
girl, whose environment gives the author 
excellent opportunity for social satire, 
which grown people also will relish. 


By Eleanor 


REFUGEE ROCK. By Rupert S. Holland. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 

A story of adventure and mystery deal- 
ing with the Maine coast and a mysterious 
Frenchman. 

WHEN I WAS A BOY IN SCOTLAND. By George 
McPherson Hunter. WHEN I WAS A BOY IN 
PERSIA. By Youel B. Mirza. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. 

These two stories belong to the ‘‘Chil- 
dren of Other Land Books.” Each one 
seeks to tell the social customs under which 
the different authors grew up. 


THE CITY CURIOUS. A Story fér Children. Told 
in English, by F. Tennyson Jesse. Illustrated 
by Jean de Bosschére, and told by him. New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The color-plates are in the spirit of the 
new scenery and the black-and-white 
drawings are grotesque, as is also the text. 
The author will he remembered for his 
“Christmas Tales of Flanders.” 
NUOVA: The New Bee. 


Five to Fifty. By Vernon 
Milo Winter. 


A Story for Children from 
Kellogg. Pictures by 


Like Maeterlinek, the author finds in the 
beehive an instance of modern struggle and 
an exemplification of modern problems. 
He makes rebellion enter the hive as it has 
entered the world, and he serutinizes the 
modern ‘‘worker’’ as one would view the 
new woman. Children wil! not get the 
satire, but they will find much useful in- 
formation as well as much faney in the text. 
THE BOOK OF BRAVERY. 


Henry W. Lanier. New York: 
Sons. 


Third Series. By 
Charles Scribner’s 


This is a book of courage, wherein people 
in their daily pursuits meet with obstacles 
which they surmount through excellences 
of character. The man who is paid for 
his brave work, like the life-saver, the 
policeman, the fireman, is none the less 
brave and his deed is none the less fraught 
with the tingling quality of bravery. In 
the missionary field and on the battle-field 
Mr. Lanier finds material for this volume 
of a series that, in homely application, in 
detailipg of useful historical facet, and in 
shitallaies telling, is distinctive. 

THE ARGONAUTS OF FAITH: The Adventures 
of the “‘“Mayflower”’ Pilgrims. By Basil Mathews. 
With an Introduction by Viscount Bryce. New York: 
George Doran Company. 

The tereentenary celebration of the 
landing of the Pilgrims has not figured very 
extensively in the season’s output of books. 
Hence this simple and full account of the 
Pilgrims and their difficulties and their 
supreme faith will come as a timely book 
for young readers. It draws on original 
sourees. 


BLACK BUCCANEER. By Stephen W. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 


THE 
Meader. 


The frontispiece will start the boy reader 
in this stirring story of the Maine coast. 
Where there are buecaneers there are 
buried treasures, and this adventure has 
much salt tang of the sea about it. 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF LAFAYETTE. By Helen 


Nicolay. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Even tho this is pure history, as the 
author declares, there is a deal of romance 
in the life of Lafayette to fascinate the 


























When You 


Want HEAT — 


and plenty of it! 


It’s a-wonderful thing to be able to touch a match to the 
pilot light of a GasTEam radiator—and in a few minutes 
have the room glowing with clean, healthful steam heat. 


GASTEAM radiators are not 
ordinary ‘‘heaters.”” They 
are complete steam-heating 
plantsin miniature, each with 
its own little boiler and ther- 
mostatic control. Outwardly, 
they look exactly like any 
steam or hot water radiator. 


There are many places 
where GasTEaM radiators 
make winter pleasanter 
—the bathroom, before the 
house has warmed up— 
glassed-in porches — chilly 
attics—for example. 


Send for the Gasteam book. It is packed with 
interest for anyone with a building to heat 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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But besides these suppl- 
mental uses, thousands of 
homes depend on GasTEAM 
as their sole means of heat, 
because it is low in first cost, 
low in maintenance, elimi- 
nates boiler and piping, and 
abolishes coal worries and the 
nuisance of ashes and furnace- 
tending. 





Its economy has brought it 
into wide use for heating 
stores, offices, factories, 
schools, churches and the 


like. 
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What the Right Motor Means to 


Your Pocket-book 


THIS curve shows that this 
motor is not the right type 
for the machine it is used on. 


It tries to do all the work atonce « 
instead of spreading it out over 

a longer time. It is therefore a 
larger motor than necessary and 
takes twice the power that it 
should. 





O YOU know what it means to your pocket- 
book to get the right electric motor on a 
piece of machinery? 


The illustration above shows one actual instance 
out of thousands where firms are buying bigger 


motors and paying larger power bills than they 
should. 


Such waste is not the fault of any one in par- 
ticular. It simply results from the old system of 
taking a machine with an arbitrary and inaccurate 
horse-power rating and trying to drive it with an 
electric motor which rates “about the same.” 


There is a scientific way to select a motor for a machine so 
that the two will absolutely fit and do the maximum amount 
of work at the lowest possible cost for power. That is by 
actually trying the two together and checking the result. 


Lincoln Engineers, because they specialize on this one sub- 
ject, can select motors for a machine by this scientific 
method. They work with the machinery manufacturer— 
test out motors on machines in actual operation—measure 
the results with delicate instruments. 


Then they recommend a motor of correct type and size for 
each model of machine, even design a special motor if that 
be necessary, and guarantee that motor to do the work in 
the best way, at the lowest power cost. 


Every user of motor driven machinery can save money by 
specifying that his machines come ready equipped with 
Lincoln Motors. Every machinery maker can give his 
customers more service for their money by having Lincoln 
Engineers test and recommend motors for his complete line. 


“Link Up With Lincoln” 


Syracuse 


Chicago 





"THIS ‘curve shows the right 
type of Lincoln Motor on 
exactly the same machine. 


The motor itself costs 25% less 
to begin with, and what is more 
important, the power bills are 
approximately 50% less. 


INCOLN MOTORS are 40 degree 
motors—their capacity for work is 
approximately 25% greater than the 
“continuous rated’’ motor. 








Mae*°” The Lincoln ElectricCompany Fits: 


Cincinnati General Offices and Factory, Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit The Lincoln Electric Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto-Montreal meme 


Also Sold by The Fairbanks Company 


NCOLN MOTORS are the only motors sold by the 
23 branches of The Fairbanks Company .under their 


Columbus 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


Charlotte, N. C. 


artford, Conn. 
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It is a story of a French 
of an 


young reader. 
gentleman and, for the moment, 
American patriot. 


THE WHIRLING KING AND OTHER STORIES. 
Translated and adapted from the French, and illus- 
trated in silhouette by Harriett Mead Oleott. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

These stories were all written before the 
American Revolution and, we are told, must 
have enlivened the childhood of Lafayette. 
Certainly the Countess d’Aulnoy enter- 
tained many a court family, and with Per- 
rault she has come down the ages revered 
in the nursery. The translator has deco- 
rated her book with delightfully whimsical! 
silhouettes—ninety-three in number. 
TOBY TYLER, OR, TEN WEEKS WITH A CIRCUS. 

By James Otis. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This famous story for boys never grows 
old because it was told by a writer who 
loved to tell a story. In the present edi- 
tion there is an account, by the author of 
the former editor of Harper’s Young People, 
of how he accepted the story, and there is 
likewise a reminiscence by W. A. Rogers, 
the original illustrator of ‘‘Toby’’ some 
forty years ago; both of these forewords 
read like stories themselves. Those who 
love a cireus will certainly love Toby’s 
adventures beneath the tent. 

PLAYS AND PAGEANTS OF CITIZENSHIP. 
By F. Ursula Payne. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

The dramatic instinct as a means of 
Americanization: such a motive is behind 
the publication of this book and its kind. 
The aim is to teach through action, and 
through popular sentiment, the value of 
being a citizen of the United States. The 
author is a teacher who has shown a prac- 
tical knowledge in the writing of these his- 
torical pieces, suggesting costumes and 
music. 

THREE LITTLE KITTENS. By Katharine Pyle. 
New York: Dood, Mead & Co. 

A clever little tale for clever little people 
of about three or four. The illustrations 
are done by the author. Those who recall 
“Six Little Ducklings” of previous years 
will find Miss Pyle just as understanding 
of the kitten family. 

THE BLUE PEARL. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. New 
York: The Century Company. 

This is a Boy Scout adventure in the 
woods of the Northwest. As the title of 
the book suggests, when the heroes set out 
to find the jewel, they know they are not 
going to have an easy time of it, but they 
did not know at the outset what adven- 
tures they would encounter with Indians. 
There are many quests and many tests in 
the course of the narrative. 

TRAVEL STORIES, RETOLD FROM “ST. 
NICHOLAS.”’ New York: The Century Company. 
This is an entertaining, informative vol- 

ume. It tells all about famous clocks, 

about how firecrackers are made, about 

Dutch cheeses, and other curious things 

one meets with in travels from New York 

to Timbuctoo—in ‘other words, in adven- 
tures all around the world. 

THE PURSUIT OF THE APACHE CHIEF. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

A tale of the campaign against Geronimo 
in which two young engineers have thrill- 
ing adventures. General Miles gave the 
author much first-hand information as to 
the Indian warfare in which he played so 
important a part. 


STEAM, OR ELECTRICITY? 

ECHANICALandeleetrical engineers, 

in a joint meeting in New York on 
October 22, thrashed out the question 
of the respective merits of steam and 
electric locomotives. The proceedings, we 
are told by an editorial writer in The 
Electric Railway (New York), 
differed from an orthodox debate in that 


Journal 


the papers were all prepared in advance, 
no decision was rendered on the question 
by a board of judges, and each side, more 
or less, admitted the other to have some 
ground to stand upon. As the discussion 
proceeded, the need for a cooperative 


which electrification is desirable became 
increasingly evident. The writer goes on: 

‘‘While there will always be differences 
of engineering and economic opinion re- 
garding the wisdom and practicability of 
electrifying a given section of track, there 
ought to be no difference in the aspects of 
the facts involved. In other words, a 
fact ought to look the same to an electrical 
or a mechanical engineer whether he 
is connected with the operating or the 
manufacturing side of railroading. The 
engineer of either type is apt to be prej- 
udiced in favor of the apparatus which he 
most admires and most fully understands. 
The most helpful function which a meeting 
like that held in New York can perform is, 
then, what might be termed the ‘mitiga- 
tion of prejudice,’ or, maybe better, the 
‘stimulation of tolerance.’ 

“In getting together, the first step is to 
agree upon a few salient principles or facts. 
There are some sections of some railroads 
that obviously are not suitable for elec- 
trification, while others ought to be elec- 
trified at once, even in the present state 
of the money market. The reasons in 
both extreme cases are easy to find. Be- 
tween these extremes are zones of less 
definiteness gradually approaching a region 
of doubt. There are, in each case, certain 
controlling factors. Why could not these 
factors be listed for present and pros- 
pective electrifications by a group of 
competent engineers—say by a composite 
committee made up of appointees of the 
railroad and engineering societies? This 
would not be a formidable task, and the 
result would constitute a piece of really 
constructive work.” 

The writer just quoted speaks from the 
electric standpoint. On the steam side, 
The Railway Age (New York) complains 
that most of the speakers “‘gave little or 
no consideration to the point of view of the 
other side.” In particular, it asserts, the 
electrification advocates were guilty of mak- 
ing unfair comparisons. Says the writer: 

“Thus one of the speakers did not 
hesitate to compare the operation of mod- 
ern electrical equipment on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul with the results that 
were obtained many years ago on that 
road with Prairie-type locomotives. He 
did admit, however, that this was not an 
absolutely fair comparison and said that 
| operation with modern Mikado locomotives 
| might show different results. On the 








effort to determine the conditions under | 
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Give Her a 


DOMESTIC 


Electric Iron 


Solve the problem of your 
Christmas gift forher quickly, 

easily, acceptably. Give a 
Domestic Electric Iron—a 
gift that appeals in both 
utility and beauty. Nothing 
more welcome or more useful. 


The Domestie is so good an iron 
that in eight years Over a quarter 
of a million discriminating 
American women have added it to 
their househ'old equipment. A 
wonderful record, built entirely on 
the quality of the iron, without 
one word of national advertising. 


No Better Electric Iron Made, 
Regardless of Name or Price 


Letters from hundreds of Domestic dis- 
tributors and users prove it a time-tested 
iron giving efficient service, continuously. 
Hardware dealers call it “the iron with no 
complaints.” 


It’s this service feature that places the 
Domestic in the home and keeps it there. 
Women can depend on it—handles any 
kind of fabric—never disappoints. It’s 
just a good, honest, common-sense iron 
—no frills or fuss—built by a company 
with a thirty-year reputation for quality 
products. 


The Domestic is also so gracefully formed 
and attractively finished that it makes an 
unusual appeal as a gift. 


At Dealers Most Everywhere 


Your dealer should have it, or we send it 
prepaid anywhere in the United States for 


eight dollars. Attractively packaged in 
Christmas gift box, presentation card in- 
cluded. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
Dept. LD 4, 5600 Roosevelt Road 
CHICAGO 


The Electric Iron 
That Always 
Satisfies 


wren. 
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The Nationally 
known HAYS 
glove “Doudble- 
bilt.” 


You donot need to wear alarger size to get 
comfortina LINED glove if you buy— 


Hays Gloves 


Lined gloves that really FIT—that are always warm and comfortable— 
that cannot bind and freeze a finger or so—must be made as we make 
HAYS lined gloves. 

We use special dies in the cutting and considerably MORE leather than 
is usual, so Hays gloves are roomy and warm but still are your regular size. 
Like HAYS unlined gloves they are made in varied and attractive 
models—“Superseam” stitching of course—the seams cannot ravel, even 
though the thread is cut or broken. 

HAYS Lined Gloves for Men and Women in Buckskin, 
Cape and Mocha are sold by the Dealers you like to patronize, 





The Daniel Hays Somapeny Gloversville, N. Y. 


Shows Steer Warms 
laced on wheel 





You Need These Electric Hand Warmers 
On a very cold day it is satisfying to jump into your car and put your hands on the 
wheel with Steer Warms laced on it. Your fingers may be tingling with the cold, but 
the generous heat from the “grips’’ will oon make them warm and com- 
fortable. Warm hands, also, keep the body warmer and you are not so \ 
apt to catch cold. if 
Steer Warms are a boon to women who drive in winter-time. They protect delicate fingers 
and soft hands. Steer Warms are simple, neat and efficient. They cost nothing to main 
tain and are guaranteed against burn-out for five years. Ask your dealer. If he cannot 
supply you, we wil! send prepaid upon receipt of price. 
As a Xmas Steer Warms make an ideal Xmas present. Anyone who drives a car will 
Present appreciate a pair. Let Steer Warms solve your Xmas prob!em. 


For Standard Cars $10.00 
For Fords - - 7.50 


Some valuable territory available for responsible distributors 


Interstate Electric Co. 
Dept. 177, New Orleans, U. S. A. 
Canadian Distributors 
Motor Sundries, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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other hand, one of the advocates of steam 
operation was unkind enough to compare 
the train-loading on the Virginian Railway 
with that on the electrically operated 
divisions of the St. Paul. He did not draw 
attention to the fact that the Virginian 
carries bituminous coal almost exclusively, 
whereas the St. Paul’s traffic is of a very 
miscellaneous character not conducive to 
heavy train-loading. These are only two 
examples of many such that might be men- 
tioned. 

“‘Apparently the advocates of elec- 
trification do not yet realize how greatls 
the efficiency of the modern steam locomo- 
tive has been improved in recent years. 
Some may refer to the railroads’ con- 
servatism. The burden of proof is on 
those who make that statement, for the 
rapidity of the replacement of wooden by 
steel ears, the enlargement in the capacity 
of all kinds of cars and locomotives, the 
introduction of automatic block-signaling, 
ete., are certainly not signs of conservatism. 

‘The electrification advocates apparent- 
ly do not realize the nature of the sales 
problem before them. They have long 
since sold electrical engineers in all lines of 
industry. At present they are trying to sell 
the general public. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the real buyers in this sales 
campaign are the railroads. The present 
task of the advocates of steam-railroad 
electrification may properly be said, there- 
fore, to be the selling of their idea to the 
hard-headed railroad executives and operat- 
ing men. These men were brought up and 
educated under steam operation. They 
are, however, open-minded to the value 
of electrification and ready to spend large 
sums of money, if it is available, and if it 
ean be shown that such expenditure will 
result in sufficiently lower operating costs 
to make such expenditures advisable. The 
advocates of electrification, in their pres- 
entation, made little, if any, progress in 
this direction; indeed, neither side showed 
areal appreciation of the necessity of basing 
its argument on simple, sound economics.” 


Another electric journal, The Electrical 
Review (Chieago), quotes as follows from 
the paper of F. H. Shepard, director of 
heavy traction of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, who reminds us that in considering 
the comparative performance of steam 
and electric locomotives, it is important to 
bear in mind that one is a generator of 
power and the other a transformer of 


power. He goes on: 


“The generation of power in central 
stations is surrounded with many re- 
finements, and in the consumption of 
coal there is every opportunity for skilful 
handling and supervision, so that the 
thermal efficiency of a modern central 
station is relatively high and is also con- 
tmuously maintained. With the steam 
locomotive, on the other hand, the thermal 
efficiency is dependent not alone upon 
the design of the locomotive, but the 
manner in which it is worked, its condition 
(which differs widely from the best), and 
finally by the skill in firing. The electric 


locomotive consumes power only when in 


service and works at any load at its 
designed efficiency. The average per- 
formanee, in the ease of the electric 
locomotive, approximates the maximum 











'n efficiency, while the steam locomotive, 
on average performance, will differ widely 
therefrom. 

‘‘We can, therefore, hardly expect that 
with the best steam locomotives the 
average coal consumption will be equal to 
twice the coal rate for the same work per- 
formed by electric locomotives with steam- 
generated power. Obviously, with hydro- 
electric generation, the saving in fuel is 
complete. There is further economy due 
to the lesser work performed, because the 
electric locomotive does not have to trail 
supplies of fuel and water, nor is there need 
for the hauling of coal to points of local 
supply, which will always be greater than 
hauling to electric central stations. 

“There are a considerable number of 
different designs of electric locomotives all 
in successful operation, and each possessing 
certain advantageous features. Further 
experience will, undoubtedly, result in the 
survival of common types for the different 
classes of service. The great latitude with 
which electric locomotives can be designed 
while fundamentally most desirable, is 
in itself at the present time somewhat 
of a handicap. This is now the subject of 
intensive analysis, and this study is un- 
doubtedly developing a better knowledge 
of the running characteristics of the steam 
locomotive as well. 

“To state the case briefly, we are all 
interested in the transportation problem. 
Electrification is bound to be the most 
potent factor for its relief. We should, 
therefore, invite and embrace closest co- 
operation with the engineering and me- 
chanical skill which has been so productive 
in the steam locomotive field.” 





ARE WE HALF-EDUCATED? 


RENCH girls with curls down their 

backs and boys in knee-breeches are 
taking their baccalaureate degree at the 
Sorbonne, which means that they are as 
far advanced as our college juniors. In the 
Polytechnic, the French military academy, 
1,000 out of 1,200 candidates for admis- 
sion are rejected, only those of the highest 
standing being accepted. It is a distin- 
guished honor just to get into this school. 
Have we in America any scholars or any 
schools of this kind? Prof. Arthur Gordon 
Webster, o 
Why not? 
on education than any other nation? Pro- 
yessor Webster is afraid that we think edu- 
cation may be bought. The person who 


f Clark University, thinks not. 
Do we not spend more money 


is to be educated is an important element 
in the situation, and Professor Webster 
fears that our young people do not take 
study seriously. Football is a serious mat- 
ter, worthy of one’s best attention and 
effort; but lessons may be neglected 

Writes Professor 
Monthly (Lan- 


stamped if necessary. 
Webster in The Scientific 
caster, Pa.): 


“We have been accustomed to flatter 
ourselves that the common schools are an 
American invention. We have no peasants 
in this country, and we think that the aver- 
age of education and intelligence is very 
high. And yet we find as a result of the 
psychological tests made upon about three 
million men in our army that the average 
mental age of the soldier was about thir- 
teen and one-half years. The officers were 
very good, it is true, but were chosen to a 
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Your Boy Can Build This 


Crane 
and 
Hundreds of 
Other Models 
That work! 








ND with his Meccano Electric Motor he 
can make them run like real machinery. 
It's loads of fun to build Beam Engines, 
Locomotives, Tractors, Looms, Clocks, and 
countless other models in shining steel and 


brass, that work. With 


MECCANO 


Toy Engineering for Boys 


he can have a new toy every day. No study. 
The Manual shows how to build over 300, 
and he can invent and reproduce hundreds 
more. It's a glorious, manly sport, good all 
the year long. By all means, get him 
Meccano for Xmas. 


Send for Free Xmas Book 





Outfits AT YOUR DEALER’S 
No. 0 2 SeetheNo. 1xOutfit 


called ‘“‘Meccanoland.” Contains the inventor's own No. | ‘ r at $5.50. It includes 
story of Meccano, and over 50 pictures of models and No. 1X .. 5.50 a dandy motor. 
boys building them. Just the thing to help you pick No. 2 600 ” 
out his Xmas gift. Send for it now. No. 2X... 8.50 Sent prepaid on re- 
No. 3. 9.00 ceipt of eipn, 8 not 
No. 3X 11.50 at your dealer's. 
MECCANO COMPANY, inc. nes 40:00 (X outfits and mo- 


Electric Motors 
$3. 


tors slightly higher 
and up. ) 


in Canada. 


Division M, 71 West 23d St., New York City 
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OU were a kid once, yourself. You had your “big joy.” 

Maybe it was a pony, a row boat, ora velocipede—anyhow, 

the remembrance of it has gladdened you at intervals all 
through your life. Give your boy his “big joy”’—a life-like 
Lionel Train. He’ll remember you as well as the gift for many 
years to come. 


This Boy Jumped for Joy 


“I jumped for joy when I saw my Lionel Train,” shouted an excited youngster 
on Christmas morning. He is but one of 550,000 boys who in 20 years have 
bought Lionel Trains. Lionel Trains have steel bodies and wheels—heavy 
metal tracks—powerful quick acting electric motors. Good for years of daily 
fun. Money put into a Lionel Railroad System is a genuine investment, 
yielding dividends of delight. Operates on batteries 
or from your lamp socket. 


LONE eee TRAINS 


Send for Catalog in Colors— j \ \ 
Then Buy From Your Dealer ~ . \( 


Ss 




















Catalog shows electric lighted tr ins, stations, tun- 
nels, bridges, semaphores, 154 items in actual 
colors. Free—send for it and gladden your boy 
with a worth-while gift. 
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THE LIONEL CORPORATION, 50-D, East 21st Street, New York City 
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“J HOUSANDS 

of women’s 
hearts will be 
gladdened 
Xmas mor- 
ning by the 
gift of gifts—a 








If you want to see real hap- 
piness on “friend wife’s” 


face, get her a BEE-VAC. 


250,000 Sold Without 
Advertising 


Up to a few months ago 
not a penny was spent in 
advertising to the public. 
The BEE-VAC sold on 
merit. You, too, will appre- 
ciate BEE-VAC superiority. 


Ask Your Dealer to 
Demonstrate 


Try it personally—note how 
light it is—a child can carry it 
anywhere, and use it, too. The 
BEE-VAC develops more suc- 
tion than the average electric 
vacuum cleaner—its gear- 
driven,reverse-revolving brush 
loosens imbedded dirt and 
picks up hairs, threads, rave- 
lings, paper scraps, etc. 

The BEE-VAC is sold at an ex- 


traordinarily low price by responsible 
dealers everywhere. 
Let us send you des- 
criptive literature 
and tell you where 
to see BEE-VAC 
demonstrated. 

















COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


= 206 N. Desplaines St., 
' Chicago, b. S. A. 
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large degree from persons who had had the 
advantage of a college education. 

‘‘Now, what is the reason for this state 
of affairs? It is frequently said that it is 
because the country is new. How new 
is it? If I am not mistaken, the United 
States is the oldest republic in the world, 
with the exception of San Marino and 
Andorra. For considerably over a century 
we have had a large measure of political 
freedom and an unexampled degree of pros- 
perity. Ever since the close of the Civil 
War, with rare exceptions, we have had 
such a degree of prosperity that it has been 
possible for almost everybody to have a 
eollege education, with the result that our 
educational institutions are full of the most 
mediocre intellects, persons who really 
ought to be plumbers or something of an 
even less intellectual status. 

**A eollege is looked upon as a country 
elub somewhat marred by attendance at 
recitations. Many of the colleges are no 
more than schools of a somewhat superior 
grade, and it is very noticeable that stu- 
dents and even professors coming from the 
South and West almost uniformly refer to 
the college as a school. 

‘How is it that boys and girls of fifteen 
and sixteen in France can pass the exam- 
inations for entrance at the Sorbonne? 
Are they brighter than our boys and girls? 
No. But they look upon education as a 
serious business. They look upon an edu- 
eated man as a superior person. They 
consider the chief aim of man not to be the 
accumulation of a certain number of mil- 
lions of franes, but the accomplishment of 
some creative task. In Paris it is not the 
fat profiteers riding about in limousines 
who attract the attention of the people. 
It is the members of the Institut, the great 
men of literature, science, or art. Rightly 
does Paris eall herself La Ville Lumiére. 
France is still la grande nation. After a 
residence of any length of time in Paris 
how tame seems life in the most attractive 
American city!” 

The trouble with education in the United 
States, Professor Webster thinks, is with 
fathers and mothers, who do not insist that 
their children shall do anything exact, stick 
to it, and get it done. Weare content with 
imperfection. If a boy multiplies two by 
three and gets five, of course that is pretty 
it is the next number, but that is 
He goes on: 


near; 
hardly what we want. 


“Colleges have again and again changed 
their standard, making more and more sub- 
jects elective, until now nobody has to do 
anything that is very difficult simply for 
the purpose of training the mind, and I 
regret to say that psychologists have done 
more to spread the idea that there is no 
subject that trains the mind for anything 
else, an opinion which I do not hold in the 
slightest. If I had my way, no one should 
graduate from college unless he knew at 
least what the infinitesimal ealeulus was and 
what it was for, what relation its invention 
bore to the history of thought in general, 
and a few matters of similar import which 
should be a part of the intellectual equip- 
ment of every educated adult. 

““Tf we turn to the Army and Navy the 
case is even worse. A very large amount 
of scientific research is now done in the 
United States, much of it comparing very 
well with work that is done anywhere else. 





But in the Army and Navy we have nothing 
of the sort. Boys are admitted to West Point 
or Annapolis, for I shall speak of the two 
on like footing, who have the merest frag- 
ment of elementary education, and in four 
years they are supposed to be turned out 


eomplete officers and gentlemen. These 
officers are always extremely agreeable 
gentlemen, accustomed to the handling of 
men and thoroughly competent in the ordi- 
nary duties of their stations. They are all 
alike in one thing, however. They have 
been deprived of the opportunities of a 
really superior education. Army and 
naval officers do not as a rule originate 
ideas, nor do they contribute to the advance- 
ment of science even in their own profes- 
sions. In France, Germany, or Italy it is 
no rarity to see shoulder straps at scientific 
meetings. In the United States it is almost 
unheard of. 

“In the Army and Navy the theory is 
that anybody can teach anything if ordered 
to. Of such a theory the less said the 
better. It is high time that this country 
had a college in which a few élite officers 
of both the Army and Navy could study 
together the superior portions of the tech- 
nical branches of their subjects. They 
should have as professors the most distin- 
guished scientific men that the country can 
afford. They need not necessarily wear 
chickens on their shoulders. It is high 
time that the feeling of self-sufficiency 
which impregnates officers of the regular 
military establishments should be some- 
what dissipated. They may as well learn 
that occasionally a person not in uniform 
can give them some advice.” 

In the first 
place, says Professor Webster, we must 
cease our self-satisfaction. We are not the 
best-educated nation in the world. We do 
not produce the most original ideas. We 
are extremely quick and facile, and that is 


How can we better things? 


one of our weaknesses. It is easy to leave 
a thing until the necessity arises and then 


to jump at it and doit. He continues: 


‘Secondly, we must dispel the illusion 
that the chief thing in life is to have a 
good time, an expression which, as I re- 
eently heard a charming young French- 
woman say in a lecture, does not exist in 
French. Youth is the time for work; 
youth is the time for beginning to learn. 
But manhood is the time for the apprecia- 
tion of learning, for the appreciation of the 
fact that learning is the chief thing that 
distinguishes the upper classes from any 
other classes, that learning has a value of 
its own and is, like virtue, its own reward. 
We must improve our elementary schools, 
which are now in dire danger of extinction 
through the wretched rewards paid, insuf- 
ficient to attract competent teachers. 
These schools never were good enough and 
now bid fair soon to fall almost to zero level. 
There is no reason that our children should 
not be as thorough as French children or 
that graduates of our colleges should not be 
able to pass the examinations formerly set 
for Rhodes scholars. 

“In my opinion it will be necessary to 
relegate the colleges to the rank of schools 
and actually to limit the number of people 
who go to them. The insane desire to 
increase and increase the size of our eol- 
leges must be replaced by a desire to in- 
crease the quality even at the expense of 


. numbers. 


‘“We hear much in these days of research 
councils, of organizations of research, of 
cooperation, of organization, of efficiency, 
of questionnaires, and of red tape. I hear 
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ALL-SEASONS TOP 


Mfd. and Licensed under our own Basic Patents 


Dodge Brothers Cars 
Can Be Rex-Equipped 


Perhaps you are thinking of buying a Dodge 
Brothers touring car or roadster. Or you may 


already own one. A Rex All-Seasons Top will add 


materially to its utility and value. 


The Rex Top that is installed on a Dodge Brothers 
car is specially designed and built for use on that 
car only. Consequently, it fits perfectly and har- 
monizes with original body lines and dimensions. 


And while the Rex Top converts an open model 
into a handsome closedcarofmaximumcomfort and 
protection, its purchase represents marked savings 
in the cost of a sedan or coupeof the solid body type. 
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New Dodge Brothers cars, Rex-equipped, are now 
on display in dealers’ showrooms. These dealers 
also are installing Rex All-Seasons Tops on Dodge 
Brothers cars that have been on the road for a 
year and more. Write for descriptive literature. 


REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1481 Western Ave., Connersville, Indiana 
Manufactured under license in Canada by Carriage Factories, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario 
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Rain protection—cur- Complete ventilation— Tonneau protection—for- Weathertight—all 
tains quickly attached all panels remove ward panels removed panels in place 














There is a Rex All-Seasons Top that is specially designed and built for 
touring cars and roadsters of each of the following makes : Buick, Dodge 
Brothers, Essex, Hudson, Lexington, Nash, Paige, Reo and Studebaker 


A Dodge Brothers touring car fitted with a Rex All-Seasons 
Top. Rex Sun-and-Rain Visor furnished as an extra 
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Copyright 1920, Rex Manufacturing Co. 
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the interest of Elec- 
trical Devecopment by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
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The Public 


Be Jammed! 


Nothing like a ride in the street car at rush 
hour, if you’ re feeling lonely. There you will 
find companionship a-plenty. 

Friendly elbows digging into your ribs, a foot 
or two placed affectionately upon your own,an 
umbrella handle caressing the’ small of your 
back. 

This is the mode of travel we Americans 
apparently prefer, At any rate it is all that 
we pay for. 

Yet, though the brave effort of two or more 
bodies to occupy the same space at the same 
time may be interesting as a scientific experi- 
ment, to the health of the contestants strug- 
gling in the foul and germ-laden air, it holds 
a menace, 

But after all, the street railway can’t give 
us any better service than we pay for, Whatever 
extra cars, extra seats, extra speed we desire 
can come only from the money we furnish. 

The service of street railways, whether 
owned by the public or by private interests, 
must be paid for by the people who ride. 


So, how much we pay and what we consider 
worth paying for, are questions purely up to us. 


In the face of rising costs for material and 
labor, shall we hold our railways down to the 
old fare—and watch the service become less 
and less adequate as their resources shrink? 

Or rather, shall we spend a few cents more 
each day to keep the street railway equipment 
in good order, to build up a better service for 
our own comfort and convenience, and even 
for our health? 


estern Electric 


Company 


No ]2 Western Electric—an organization 
aN Am* which through half a century has 
had a share in bringing the convenience of electric 
light, power and communication to millions of 
Americans. 























SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 











yet of no corporations for the cooperative 
production of poetry, of music, of sculpture, 
or of painting. 

“In my trip last summer I had the good 
fortune to make the acquaintance of Pro- 
fessor Paul Sabatier, of the University of 
Toulouse, who has received the Nobel Prize 
in chemistry and was looked upon, as was 
perfectly evident, by all his colleagues as 
the chief adornment of that flourishing 
university. Even then there was being 
constructed for him a new laboratory to 
accommodate those students whose influx 
there was due not to athletic prowess, or 
pride of age, or great buildings, or marble 
palaces, but to the reputation of the master. 

“When such a spirit as this prevails in 
all universities of the United States, when 
professors do not have to act as policemen 
or judges to portion out punishments and 
rewards and to spend their time in doing 
things that are of no importance to the 
community whatever, when learning is 
looked upon as a sufficient motive for en- 
gaging the attention of the best intellects, 
and when those financial resources, which 
we command in a degree unparalleled in 
the history of the known world, have been 
devoted to this cause, and when it is thought 
better to invest twenty million of dollars 
in laboratories rather than in one battle- 
ship devoted exclusively to purposes of 
destruction, then possibly we may see the 
United States take the position that her 
material success entitles her to take among 
the great nations of the world.” 





NO VACCINATION AGAINST COLD— 
In answer to a correspondent, the editor 
of The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (Chicago) asserts that there is 
no scientific evidence that common colds 
can be prevented by the use of vaccines, 
despite the glowing recommendations of 
vaccine-makers. He writes: 


“Colds characterized by catarrhal in- 
flammation of the mucous membranes of 
the nose and throat are caused by various 
organisms, including a number of the com- 
moner cocei and the bacillus of Pfeiffer. 
They are contagious, and spread rapidly 
from one person to another by the transfer 
of the bacteria concerned, so that small 
epidemics of colds are continually occurring 
in homes and communities., The organism 
concerned in one small epidemic may be 
different from that in another, and it is 
impossible to anticipate what organism is 
about to invade the household or com- 
munity. The inoculation of mixed vac- 
cines in the hope of providing against a 
number of possible invaders fails to pro- 
duce immunity sufficient to prevent the 
infection of mucous membranes. Where 
completely controlled experiments have 
been made with large numbers of persons, 
colds have occurred among the inoculated 
in as large proportion as among the unin- 
oculated. During the war some evidence 
was obtained which indicated that preven- 
tive inoculation of troops With a vaccine 
containing large numbers of pneumococci 
reduced the incidence and mortality of 
pneumonia. In the case of superficial in- 
fection of the nasal and pharyngeal mucous 


*membranes with diverse etiology. less can 


be expected, and practical results indicate 
that this skepticism based on theoretical 
considerations is well founded.” 
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THE CHILD-FEEDING FUND 


(Continued from page 21) 


8S. Hancock; J. M. Hixon; E, G, Lewis; Mrs. M. B. 
Otis; Elizabeth H. Paige. 

$400.00—-E. B. Jackson. 

$330.00—Lake Placid School, Pupils and Faculty (pre- 
viousiy credited to Herbert L, Malcolm). 

$325.00—People of Frederick, Okla., per the National 
bank of Commerce 

$310. Dr. Theodore B. Barringer, Jr. 

$300. 00 each—Mrs. G. A. Ball; Samuel Horner, Jr.; 
“A Friend,” Brooklyn, N. Y.; The Larrowe Milling Co.; 
Mrs, Zdward Wetherill; Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Buckhout; 
Members of Valuation Department, Michigan Central 
Railroad, 

$260.67—U oa Presbyterian and Methodist Churches of 
Richmond, Ka 

$260.58 Penge of Erie, Pa., per ‘“‘The Times.’’ 

$250.00 each—J. M. Auld; Lewis Bremer; Geo. H, Clip- 
pert; Wm. Colgate; Mr. and Mrs, William Heyburn; 
Clarence H. Kelsey; Edward and re Kohnstamm; 
Geo. A. Learned; James McCutcheon & Co. O. M, Reif; 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Sinclair; F. A. Weiss; F. J. Gage; 
George W. Williams; H. F. Fortmann; aainitnens and 
Manager of Mining Camp, Alamo, B. C., Canada; Flor- 
ence Becker; Mrs. Charf—s Bradley; William D. Guthrie; 
Ralph Hechstetter; Mrs. B. Hoffendun; Mr. and Mrs, 
Ss. F. Hage; Kennedy es Wilson E, Schmick; Mrs, 
G, Edwin’ Smith; ‘M. W.,”” Brook lyn, N. Y,. 

$246.00 pall Sannin of Central Christian Church, 











8.89 People of Clarkesville, Tenn., per ‘Clarkesville 

Leaf-Chronicle. 

220.00—Monnet Township Waldensian, Monsett, Mo. 
$202.50—Citizens of Eustis, Florida. 

$200.00 each— Mrs. Mary Barbara Blair; Peter B. Brad- 
ley; Central City Friends Meeting; Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Bourke Cockran; George A. Crocker, Jr.; Ed. G, and 
Mary G. Dudley; R. F. Ebni, D.D.S.; Mr. and Mrs, E. 
S. Frary; Gould Manufacturing Co.; S. H. Hubbard; E, 
KE. Hewitt; Women’s Club of the Lawrenceville School; 
J. L. Lucas & Son, Inc.; Mack Neville; Otig N. Pierce; 
E. V. Price; H. W. Ruggles; Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Stock 
well; Mr, and Mrs, Raymond B. Thompson; Mr. and 
Mrs, Frederick W. Throssel; Thomas Trammell; F. M. 
Townsend; Miss Kk. K. Howland; Le Baron Smith; E. E. 
Helfrich; Mrs. Adele Barrett; IL. T. Axton; Charles Bire- 
ly; Frank Burgess; President and Employees of Logemann 
trothers Co.; Almira B. Millard; Charles and Helen 
Minshall, Mrs. Laura Camp Mosher 

$171.01—The High School (History Dept.), Montclair, 


’ *y. 

$155.50—Library Bureau Employees. 

$150.00 each—George M. Canfield; Harriet A. Clapp; 
H. PD. Diffenderfer; Edith Ide Eaton; Marion Stearns; 
Abraham Haas; F. C. Hiller; Vernon Merritt; Children 
and Teachers of Hough School, Cleveland. Ohio.; Ruth 
J. Davis and Daughters; T. K. Pilgrims; John Willing 

$146.50 —Pupils Branch, Township Public School 
Liewellyn, Pa 

$134.00—I’ir st Saptist Church, Shutland, Ky. 
$131.25—First Methodist Church, Lancaster, Pa. 
$131.00—Oswego State Normal School Faculty, 100 W 
Sixth St., Oswego, N. Y¥ 

$130.00—Frank Palmer ” and Family. 

$125.00 each—Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Allen; A. T. and 
Ss. F. Shop; Geo. L. Newhoff. 

$!20.57—The Stevens School, Hoboken, N. J. 

$120.00 each—Caspar E. Shafer; E. W. Vacher, Inc. 
$117. 25 Employees of the Bond Foundry and Machine 
Company 

$116. 60. The Keokuk and Hamilton Bridge Co 

wert 00 each—II. W. Coles; Guy F. Stovall; Mr I. M 

augh and Mi M. Eliz. Secudoles, 

000 Friends at East Northfield, East Northfield, 


Meio. 00—Grant Carpenter. gece cose ve 
$100.06—-Mr. and Mrs. KE. B. Kent and son. 

$100.00 each—Paul S. Ache; Joseph Adams; ‘‘A y- 
mous,”” Detroit, Mich.; J. E. ‘Ambler, M.D.; A. E. An- 

Anderson; Ankrum Advertising Agency; 
Anthony; Grace T. Arreal; A. KR. Ballen 
‘irst Saptist Church; H, G 
hs Barroll; Onward Bate Anna M 
H. Berry Shoe Co.; Mabel M. Boardman; 

I Bousfield; Albert Boyden; Mortimer 
Suckingham; Henry Bugl, Jr.; 
< City; Mrs. W. J. Burns; W. H 








Burri i N ! zr; The Cambridge Glass Co.; Wil 
liam ¢ Carnegie: Elmer H. Catlin; W. N. Choate John 
E. Cook; George E. Cummin Joseph E. G 
D.,”’ New York City; E. A Davi ; Mr Arthur 
‘ D : C. F. Eggert; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ ooklyn, N. Y.; 
Miss suise, Elia and Arvid Ek; J. B. Engel; Dr. and 
Mrs. T. H. Farrell; J. C. Fitzwater; Mr. and Mrs, Robert 


B. Fizzell; Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Foote; The Fort Pitt 
Supply Co.; Benjamin Frankfeld; Ansel Freeland; W. C, 

; . ) M. Given, Inc Mr nd 
Mrs Frank Godley; John R. Goodall; H. Goods ‘teit Mrs 
Frances H. Gorreil; Goyne Steam Pump Co.; L. O. Gavitt; 
Mrs. Victor Guinsburg; Chas. A Hagaman; Emma <A 
Hagaman; William S. Harman; Mrs. Yettie R. Harris; 
G. A Hattersley; C. F. Hawley; E. A. Hendrickson; 
Sherman H. Hind ; C. M. Hoult; H. H. Hughes; Mr 
Dexter Hunter; C. S. Huntley; Otto Jaeger & Sor 
Mrs. Mary L. Johnson; Fred H Johnston; 
Johnston; Nellie B. Jordan; L. Keesing; Dr. L a 
The Kenmore Lumber Co.; George B. Kimball; Mrs. Edith 
Davi Kingsburg; Edith M. Kling; Wm. J. Krome; J. 
B. Laureri; A. O. Leonard; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Oneida, N. Y.; 
Francis E, P. Levy; Mr. and Mrs, Jas. H. Little; O. N 
Long; J. M. Longneeker: Low’s Cash Store; Mrs. S. A. A. 
McCausland; J. T. McChesney Mrs. Louis J. McCall; 
R. J. McCreary; J. J. McG aw: Mrs. James Graham 
McNary; Mary Helen MacCoy Kk. F. Mahady Co.; E 
B. Mahood; Maiden Rock Lumber Co.; Katharine G 
Mathea!l; Donald Miller; Herman Miller; J. Allison Mol- 
ley; Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Montgomery; Henry 8. Mont 
gomery; Mortenson Construction Co.; G. BF. Newell; Get 
trude W. Nields; Anna M. Norcross; Mrs. Walter Brighar 
Nye Fred C. Olds; Mrs. Aloney Owen; Mr. and Mrs 
Edwin Owen ; Emelie B. Owen; W. W. Pardee; Mrs. A. B 
> \ { % 








ark; The J . 
Okla.; E. J. Pollock: 
beil Posey; M. I. 


William Can ‘p- 
n: Geo. W. Reed; 





W. J. Reed; Mrs. ; Mr. and M 

E. W. Robinson; } se F. J. Ross; ¢ 

C. Russell; Schauer Bros.; Chas. G. Schirmer; Mrs. J. 
H. Schumann; Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Scott; Daniel Segal; 
S. Sharpe; Frank J, Sheble; Adc mn h R. Shulz: Mrs. J 
Sickney Mitchell; A. G. Silve S. Silver; L. Frank 
Smith Co.; Dr. and Mrs. Wayne L. Snyder; Henry A. 


Spallholz; Louis Stern; S. Sidney Stern; F. M. Stillman; 
John A. Stillwell; W. C. Street; Robert S. Sturgis; W 
B. Swindell; Mrs. H. H, Sykes; Agnes T. Taylor; Evan 
W. Thomas; Rev. and Mrs, Upton B. Thomas; The 
Thomson Family; Charles I, Travelli; George I. True; 
Mrs. Aug. Clifford Tower; Turk Bros.; Helen H. Turnbull; 
Florence L. Tyler: G. F. Underhill; J. Van Mattrick; 
Mrs. Cornell Walbridge; Henrietta A. Walker E. R 
Wardell; Harriette F. Wardell; Mabel F. Wardell; M. I 
Watts; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. E. Webb; S. W. Wells: W 
H. Whittig; H. L. Williams; L. R. Wilson; The Misses 
Withington; Isabel M. Wolfe; Mis. T. B. Yuille; Napoleon 
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“First Aid” to Friend Scalp 


“Send for these 


OUR scalp is eager enough, 

never fear. But you must do 
your part, too. Otherwise you will 
suffer the misfortune of seeing 
your hair get thinner year by 
year. 


Give your scalp a fair chance. 
Cultivate the shampoo habit. 
Use your Packer’s Tar Soap, 
regularly, according to the simple 
directions that come with each 
cake. 


Coax the abundant pine-tar lather 
into your willing scalp tissues with 
the tips of your fingers. Rub this 
velvety lather in gently but firmly, 
making sure that every portion 
of the scalp receives its due share 


of attention. 


If you follow this pleasant 
“Packer” practice regularly, your 


««Packer”’ Samples scalp will feel c/eaner and actually 


ZO cents each 
Half-cake of Packer’s 
Soap, good for show its appreciation by becom- 


several refreshing 


Tar 


be cleaner. Your hair, too, will 


shampoos, 10 cents. ing softer, and, in time, Aealthier. 


Liberal 


sample bottle 


of Packer's Liquid Due, of course, to the increased 


Tar 


fully 


cents, 


Soap, delicately > ° ° 
perfumed and delight- vitality and all-around improved 


cleansing, 10 


condition of your scalp. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Deg t. 84L, 120 West 32nd St., New York City 





Packer’s ‘lar Soap 


PACKER 


“PURE AS THE PINES” 


PRODUCTS ARE SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
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Every Jeweler 
knows W-W-W Rings. 


For years they have been 
a recognized standard in 
solid gold, gem-set rings. 
Their national advertising 
is in itself a guarantee of 
uniform quality. 














No. 5083—Lady’s solid gold ring, 
filigree mounting with 14-K white 
gold top, in genuine synthetic 
ruby, genuine pink sapphire, gen- 
uine synthetic sapphire, price $23. 





No. 4877—Gentleman’s solid gold 
ring, good weight, with 14-K 
white gold top, in the folowing 
genuine doublets: ruby, ame- 
thyst, sapphire, emerald, $16.50. 


No. 4876—Lady’s solid gold ring, 
filigree mounting with 14-K white 
gold top, in genuine sardonyx or 
bloodstone, $15 n genuine aqua- 
marine, $32; in genuine synthetic 
ruby, $21. 








No. 5011—Gentleman’s solid gold 


genuine synthetic ruby ring; orig- 


inal in design, $30. 





Remember These Letters: 
W-W-W 


They mean guaranteed value in rings 


O other gift is so truly expressive of affection as a ring. It is the 
token of betrothal, the symbol of marriage, the emblem of never- 
ending love. 

Therefore, a ring should be more than beautiful. It should be of a 
quality as fine and enduring as the sentiment which it expresses. It must 
be of solid gold. Its gems must be flawless. 

There is one sure way to make certain that the ring you give is truly 
worthy to typify your love. 

See that it bears these letters—‘‘W-W-W.” If it does, you may know 
that it is of solid gold and that the gems are guaranteed. Should a stone 
be cracked or come out, it will be replaced and re-set free of charge. 

Ask your jeweler to show you his assortment of W-W-W Rings. Let 
him advise you. Whether you seek a dainty ring of feminine daintiness 
for sweetheart, wife or friend, or one of masculine pattern for father, 
brother or husband, you ean find in W-W-W Rings the most artistic and 
modern designs—every one of solid gold, the stones guaranteed to stay. 


By no means expensive 


And remember—W-W-W Rings are by no means expensive. You will 
be surprised to see at what moderate cost you ean buy the artistic designs 
which your jeweler will show you. 

If your jeweler hasn’t W-W-W Rings, write us for our free booklet, 
“The Romance of the Ring,’ and we will see that you are supplied with 
the rings you desire. This booklet will help you to find just the right solu- 
tion for some of your Christmas problems. In it is shown a choice selection 
from our large assortment, also a list of the birth-stones and their meaning. 
But be sure to send us your jeweler’s name and address. W-W-W Rings 
are sold only through retail jewelers. 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER, Dept. N290, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Makers of Solid Gold Gem-Set Rings in Which the Stones DO Stay 





No. 4874—Lady’s solid gold ring, 
filigree mounting with 14-K white 
goid top, in genuine sardonyx or 
bloodstone, $17.50; in genuine 
aquamarine, $48; in genuine syn- 
thetic ruby, $28. 


No. 4862—Lady’s solid gold ring, 
filigree mounting with 14-K white 
gold top, in genuine sardonyx or 
bloodstone, $15; in genuine aqua- 
marine, $40; in genuine synthetic 
ruby, $25. 


No. 5122—Lady’s solid gold 
three-stone r filigree mounting with 
14-K white gold top in genuine synthetic 
ruby center and genuine white sapphire 

$28; in genuine white sap- 
1d genuine synthetic ruby 
end stones, $25; in all genuine white 














No. 4887—Gentleman’s solid 
gold, Navette shaped genuine No. 4885—Gentleman’s solid gold 
Shy et, 520. See Tne can genuine sardonyx or bloodstone 


be had in genuine synthetic , : 
ring in hand carved mounting, $14. 


ruby, $30. inal in design, $30. 





No. 5013—Gentleman’s solid gold 
genuine synthetic ruby ring; orig- 
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B. Dotson; Robert B. Greer, M.D.; Mrs. Wm. I. Spicer; Amy E. Crawford; Mrs. E. W. Crellin; Crystal aegiomenes; 
.. H, Lacy; John H. Kemp; Mr, Bird; Fischer Special “The Daily Pantagraph” ; Stanly T. Dancy; B. F. Davis; 
Mfg. Co.; Mrs. Allie H. Steinmetz ; C. A. Wood; John E. H. Day; E. A. Dewees; Dewey Sporting Goods Co. ; 
I. Turnbull; Mrs. W. J. Featherbone; George Har- Mrs. D. C, "Dodge; E. F, Drake; Mary F. Drown; F. 8. 
greaves; Thomas N. Hall; W. H. Morris; Edward A. Dunham; T. C. Dymond; Robert D. Elder; Ellensburg 
Chase; Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Worstell;. Mary C. Kay; J. Lumber Co.; D. T. Elmer; Mrs. Henry Esberg; Mr. and 
Monroe Young; Warner Ells; Solomon Bloom; W. R. Mrs. Chauncy Evans; H. Everett; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Hendrey; J. E. Mullin; W. H., Davis; Mary Hannawett; Ezell; Mrs. W. W. Fainstock; E, D. Field; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ 
Poplar Ridge Ladies’ Aid Society; G. F. Morton; Mrs. San Diego, Cal.; Alfred P. Fletcher; E. G. Flinn; Ethel 
Susie Armstrong Ball; Clinton L. Poston; The Com- Forrest Folsom; Mrs. C. Foster; Jay D. Foster; Dora 
munity War Chest, Hamden, Ohio; Eleanor Cc. Hill; Freitag; N. D, French; Judge tng A. Fuller; Geo. 
Dr. Louis Dysart; New Richmond War Organization Galbraith; Walter B. Galloway; John L. Gibb; J. C. 
Board; Charles E. Milmine; Dr. R. C. Olmsted; Fred- Gibson; E. H. Gillespie; George A, Gould; Harry R. 
erick H, G. Lehman; Florence Payne Webster; F. D. Graham; “The Grand Kapids Press’; John W. Greeu; 
Haskell; Mrs. J. G. McDonald; Mrs. George W. Kerr; John A. Gregg; Jacob Haller; Mr, and Mrs. Hanitch; 
W. E. Braden; William A, Davy R. D. Stanford; Mr. Mrs. William Harrington; Grace W. Harrison; ‘‘Cash,”’ 
and Mrs. E, Bell; Mrs. E, A. Re pid; James Reid; Mrs. Seattle, Wash.; Gretchen and David Hauschild; F. A. 
Edgar Cope; Women’s Club of Orange, Calif. ; Lafayette Heckler; Wm. H. Heffner; Emil Heikel; W. A. Hervey; 
School Parent-Teacher Association; M, A. Jones; 8. Jo- Sarah A, Hill; Henry W. Hodges; Charlotte R. Holmes; 
sephine Spooner; T. O. Gromerud; J. Frank East; “The E. P. Howard; A. E, Hunn; John A, Jackson; Eleanor 
Patriot and the Evening News’; C.-L. Hogue Lumber Virginia Jeftrey; Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Johnson; Miss C. 
Co.; W. P. Benson; Mrs. Ines Fredericks; Charles P. P. Jones; E. F. B. Jones; A. R. Justice & Co.; A. H. 
Ford; Harry P, Robinson; ‘“‘A Friend of the ‘Cause, x = Karbach; Frank M, Karnes; Elizabeth C,. Keferstein; E. 
T.”"’; Mary Bailey Moores; Edward Durfee; A. K, Wil- R. Keller; Mrs. J. J. Kidd; George Klein; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ 
son; Della F. Bishop; Fred X. B. Weber; Oklahoma’ Cen- Kokomo, Ind.; Hugh G. Kyle and Otners; Mr, aud Mrs, 
tral’ Oil Co.; George Loff; California Poultry Co.; Mr. F. J. Laarveld; W. T. Evans; J. E. Lawrence; Mrs. T. B. 
and Mrs, D. Bullard; G. E. Noll; Employees Parks- Lindsay; Linscott Motor Co.; Mrs. H. A. Little; Mrs, and 
Cramer Co.; R. C, Pell; Mary A, Booth; H. A. Gray; Dr. E. W. Longnecker; Four Grandchildren and Their 
Mrs. E. H. Butler; C. Ww. Berry; C. A. Ficke; Michigan Grandmother; Miss June and Mr. Erwin Lowell; A. Lyle; 
Mortgage Investment Corporation; Thomas K. Maher; Cc. Dr. and Mrs. F. McCandless; Mr. and Mrs. W. E. McCaw; 
M. Barr; H. Belmer; James H. Boyd; Mrs. Abbie H. J. B. McKibben; Mrs. H. L. McLaughlin; Margaret R. 

Campbell: C. B. Coate; Mr. and Mrs. D. Colestock; A. Mace; B. F. Maag; W. B. Mallett; Lois E. Mann; H 

B. Curtis; Mrs. Andrew F. Derr; T. Driscoll; DuRoy M. L. Marsh; George W. Martin and Family; Werna Ow oO ave 


Manufacturing Co.; L R. Edmands; Joseph B. Edwards; Marx; B. Y. C. D. Class of the Palmer; C. L. Mohn; 


George Henry Ellis; F. Finoleisese; Theodore Foster; Wm. S. G. Mosby; Mr. and Mrs, W. F, Moser; White Lane e > J 
C, Geer; B. D. Glascock; Mrs. David Gunsburg; George Moss; F. E. Moulton; Miss E. H. Moynihan ; Cornelius our ] S 























L. Hassett; Mrs. George H. Hawes; J. M. Hilliard; H. D. Mulder, M.D.; H. R. Munger; John M. Neel, M.D.; 
G., Peter, Albert, E. A. and A, P. Hoegh; Frank J. Sarah Newlin; it P. R. Noone; D. O. North; Hilda M. 
Hogan; Dr. Andrew J. Hosmer; Elizabeth C. Jackson; Olsen; The Oxford; J. W. Park; John R. Parker; Mrs, 
Charles Jackson; Henry W. Jackson; E. M. Johnson; G. Mary Parnael; Richard Pascoe; N. A. Percy; Mrs, L. ee 
H. Johnson; I. B. Johnson; J. W. Johnson; Thomas L. F. Perdue; Mr. and Mrs, Edward H. Perry; W. W. 
Kane, M.D.; J. N. Kelman; H. D. Knight; George R. Perry; Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Peterson; Alice Phillips; Mary 
Koester; David R. and E. Leslie; Frank E. Lindsley; H. Phillips; G. H. Plummer; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. se NO GRIT 
Mrs. Lizzie Lowry; D. H. McAbee; John M. McClintock; Polly; Tuomas M. Potter; Richard P. Powell; E. H. 
H. P. McCormick; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Philadelphia, Pa.; Mils Powers; Mrs. Edgar F. Preston; F. E. Putnam; Leo 
McMillan; Amelia C. Macomber; ¥. S. Maiben; A. D. | Bassieur; R.L. Ray: Mr. and Mrs, ¥. Raymond; J. D. OOK at your child’s teeth. You find at tn 
ney = Mrs, Olive Mandelert; Mershon, Eddy Parker Reeves; Thos. S. Robinson; ““F, R.,’’ San Francisco, Cal.; 
; Frank C. Morrow; William A. Morse; J. James Mur- Mrs. John B. Rogan; Mrs, Agnes M. Kogers; Frances margin of the gums a greenish fil 
rs, Estella J. Nessen; Geo. E. Nichols; Mrs. J. | E. Roper; George L. Rose; C. F. Ross; Mr. and Mrs. Fermentation causes this film, which 1 






. D. Pepper; J. R. Perkins; W. Peterson; Donald M. Russell; E. E. Samson; Edwin J. Schoettie; . sve an i H . 
™' pilstrom: Dr. G. E. Potter; ‘The Princetoh | Mrs. J. C. Schwab; Mr. and Mrs. 8. M. Seright: E. H. | d¢Structive in its effects, hastening decay an 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; John Richards; | Shonk; Nat. B. Simmons; Sloan Brothers; Eugene H. | tartar, clouding the teeth’s pearly beauty 
Victor M. Rider; Edgar P. Sawyer and Family; P. T. Sioman; Mrs. Everett R. Smith; Mr. and Mrs. Harry . i 
- — J 7s Ra a 3 — — — os *‘Anonymous,”’ Heeggey = i Remove this film and stop its cause. Brus: 
Smith; C. C, Smith c freglown; Mrs. M, > Mrs. F. E. Spaulding; James A. Stacy & Son.; Mr. anc 1A”. . ° . 
Veazley; Mrs. W. C. White; Helen B. Wilcox; Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Standart; Stanton’s Lunch Room; J. - asp child > teeth with Revelation Toot! 
Mrs. W. Williamson; E. G. Willingham; H. H. Willis; | M. Steele; M. A. Steele; Louis Stern; Stewart Bros.; | Powder, the scientific, new, impalpable powde 








Stanley Wood; Mrs. w. E. Wood; W. H. Hall. C, A. Stewart; Thos. D. Stewart; A. C. Stifel; Maj. W. 

95.00—E. P. Tingley. C. Sift, MLD.; Miss Stillman: H. K. Stoner; Harry K. | Which instantly arrests fermentation. Nov 
$90.50—Earl B. Minnis. Stork; Baby Grace J. Strohschein; E. W. Stuart; Cole- | look—the film is gone—the teeth are lustrou: 
$87.75—-Citizens of Madison, Alabama, man Sutton; The Guests of the St. Charles Hotel; “A > x i. 
$87.00—Sunday School at Kent, Oregon. Friend,” St. Joseph, Mo.; Isabella T. Tatham; A. J. and beautiful again—the gums glow with pe: 
$86.95—C. H. Millard. Teeling, D.D.; C. W. Thomas; George D. Thornton; L. | fect health. 

$82.00—Employees J. Horace McFarland Co, P. Tolman; Emile R. Tourn; Julia F. Ufford; Mr. and ‘“ © 9° : P . 

$80.00 each—Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Taniel; H. 8. Waldo; . Edwin 8. Underhill; C.’W. Valencourt; John W. E. Revelation” is made without grit, for grit 1 





Park Ave. Congregational Church, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. n; Mrs. K. M. Van Zannett; W. S. Waibridge; Marcus > . 
C. Low; Mrs. Bertha L. Bailey; Chase B. Newcomb; Dr. | Walker; Joseph Walsh; Wickes Wamboldt; RK. B. Wat- dangerous. Grit cuts and inflames the gums 
Paul Sanger. son; A. Fianklin Wayne; F, K. Weaver; H. W. Weber; Revelation” is a scientific dentifrice pre 
$77.52—Highstown M. E. 8S. S., Highstown, N. J. Mrs. W M. Weldon; John OQ. Wesner; Malone Whee.er; be . = A 
$75.00 each—W illiam J. Couse; Church of -— De- Allan T. White; H. J. White; M. L, Wilkins; Arthur 38. scribed _ by thousands of dentists NOT . 
troit, Mich.; Mrs. w. L. Keyser and Jas. D. Keyser; | Williams; J. K. Williams; Mrs. W. F. Wolfe; Chas. F. | PASTE, mind you, but a prophylactic anc 
Ww. G. Mancheste . L. and Clara E. McWethy; E! Wood; J. F. Wood; W. A. Wright; Mr. and Mrs. John van “de . 
beth D. Porter; ite. oe ‘Mrs. G. H. Schmunk; Louisa Zimmerman; Ross J. Cotts; Mrs. R. B. Rand; Susie cleansing powder that hardens the gums while 
K. Ultes; A, Warl D. Reynolds; Jefferson | D. Harding; Mary Harding Threlkeld; H. V. Wilkie; | it polishes the teeth and overcomes fermenta 


Club of the Y. i Cc. 










R. E. “Thornton; R. W. T. Hill; Mr. and Mrs, Findley; 0. P. Jaycox; ‘ H. Spencer and I. n gl 
Mrs. L.. Jennie and F. N, Pauly. : Family; Mrs. Phillip W, Ayers; Sarah J. Fluke; A. H. tion. Pastes contain glycerine. 
$72.00—James J. Hurley. Langdon; W. 8S. Short; Golden Beit Lodge No, 163; Mrs. 


$70.00 each—Employees of Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co.; Sertha Einstein; E. J. Warren; Ritter Lumber Company; L Y O T 
Stone Lake Citizens, Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. A. Elliott Ladies’ Aid Society of the Eimwood Ave. United Brethren OO < at our wn eet 
























and Children; A. B. Finke, I Church; Catherine Percival; A. W. Hecht; Ralph H. Muir; = 
$67.50—The Cathcart Home for Incurables, Devon, Pa, Earle Nesley; E. Eppstein & Co.; George F. St ahmer: h M k Th E T 
$67.05—Clifford C. Creelman. Hardwood Lumber Co.; Harry Jackson ; Fort Dearborn T en a e 1S “UaSy esi 
$65.65—Anamosa High School, Anamosa, Towa. Coal Co.; H. P. McG W; H. Honhorst; O. W. Keeler; 
$65.25—-Faculty of Home Economics Div., Ames, Towa, EK. B. Wilson: Harry Schwartz; Helen R. Wardwell; ~ 
$65. aw Harvey’s Freshman History Class, Beau- Elizabeth Hepstonstall ; F, Van Sant; Employees ‘‘Muske- 
mont, Texa gon Chronicle,’””’ Muskegon, Mich.; John T, Boyie; Wm. D. 
$65.00 aa, Jessie, Stella and Read Spencer; ‘‘Anony- Gaillard; Bert Snyder; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A, Hall and 
mous,’” Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Citizens of Beau- Friends; Juliet Rogers; Sunday School Norwegian Ev. 
mont, Beaumont, Texas. Free Church, Muskegon, Mich.; Joseph Homess; A. H. 
$63.50—Marion Township High School, Marion, Ill, Frost; Mary A. Greene; William T. Patterson; Mr. and 
$63.00—H. Vaughn West Mrs. Will L. Clark; Arthur B. Howson; J. D. Clark; 
$66.11—Stamford Seminary, Stamford in Catskills, N. Y. Samuel Lyons; I. L. Chapman, M.D.; Martha McKay 
$60.00 each—The Alcuin Preparatory School, N. Y. C.; Hutchinson; Warren C. Graves; C. D. William English; 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Lambert Barnard; Mr. and Mrs, H. Sam P. Salteler; F. E. Brouder; Estate of Mrs. H. L. 
A. Brown; W. W. Cherry; Dixie Chapter, N. D. C., Co- Harris and Mr. and Mrs Homer W. Ford; Mis. Frilla 
lumbus, O.; Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Hilleary; Mr. and Mrs, Philips; W. B. Weir; Garden City Pottery Co.; 
J. W. Lamont and Daughter; R. W. Morris; R. L. San- Durfee; Florence 8. urfee; J. Roberts; B. 


“From Six Teachers, Vincennes Schools,’’ Vin- E. H. Doty; John L. Cox; H. J. Gay; L. Ww. 
° .: N. S. and Alice C. Craig; Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Noland; T. A. Johnson; Percy Watkins; 
o -. Carney; M, Louise Stahl; Mr. and Mrs. A. Moffatt; Alex Fitzhugh; Theo. Rechow; Mrs. 
Philips; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Shirley; Richard B. 
* $59. ‘SI —Hoe utt, Memorial 3aptist Sunday School, John W. Craddock; Big Creek Sunday School, Big Creek, 






































Burlington, } Cal.; R. W. Cross; The Fast Fam a y; Francis C. Grace; Put a little Revelation Tooth Powder in your hana 
57.50 Brown ” Preparatory School, Broad and Cherry Melvina a a gp J. W. Latimer; J. Kingler; Chas, A, Wrap a clean handkerchief or piece of sterile gauze 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Ahlborr; J. Bachman; poly G. Barret; Fi around your finger. Dip this into water and then 
$57.00—People of Hempstead, Hempstead, Texas. Barstow; Belgian Benevolent Society, St. Louis into the powder, and rub any stain on any tooth 
$56.12—J. L. Dupuy & Co. Charles E. Bell; Fred H. Blackburn; T. H. Bolse See how easily the stain is removed. Or, brush all 
$56.00—Empoyees of Guiterman, Rosenfeld & Co., 35 F. Bridgman; H. 8S. Brit; M. W. Brittenham; your teeth with “Revelation” and see how quickly 
So. William St., New York City. Bushnell; Mr. and Mrs. Philip P, Calvert; R. L rt- they become pearly white, how cool and refreshed 
$55.50—Kingsville Centralized Schools, Kingsville, Ohio. wright; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Memphis, Tenn.; Clark Vander- your gums feel. 
$55.00 each--J. R. Horgis; Methodist Sunday School, hoof & Little: Henry E, Clarke; John W. Cockburn; Mr. re ee 
Plains, Ga. and Mrs. Chase Benjamin; Edward Colston; Louis H. Remember, “Revelation” is a scientific, grit 
$53.50—W. S. Taylor. Comstock; Mrs. W. T. Cooper; Mary A. Costello; en > 
$54.82—L. James Church Club, Greenville, Miss B. Cullen; George A, Deering; Ella De Hart; J. less powde ry NOT A I ASTE. Iti 1S supplied 
$54.01—The School Children of Lowell Bldg., Prince- | Dougherty; Mrs. Sarah Eastwood; Sara C. Et dls “nos. to you with an absolute guarantee of satis 
ton, Ind Cc. Edmonds; Elizabeth S. Edwards; H, C. Eldridg 2 
$53.00 “each— Duluth Bont of Trade; Employees of Ari- W. H. Evans; Grace H. de Fremery; Mrs. Oscar Frieder; faction or money back. Keep your child’s 
zona Butler Mines Co.; The Reformed Sunday School, | Garbers Garage; J. J. Gilbert;; Webhannel Club, Kenne- teeth strong, the gums pink and firm by 
Hickory, N. C.; Children’s Sunday School, First Pres- bunk, Me.; P. A. Goodnough; Mrs, Ivan Marshall Green; . . P - % 2 : ° 
byterian Church, Roseburg, Ore. Mary and Henry C. Hali; Henry Hansberger; James I. stopping fermentation. Make your own test 
52.50—The Foxboro Woman’s Club. 1e; Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Hickle; Roy Holmyard; | See the good that “ Revelation does. Massage 
$52.15—Carthage High School. Elizabeth Hopkins; Mrs. Margaret Howenstine; E Imer ZZ uU ums wit vel io ! re? 
$52.00 each—Employees of the Scottish Union and Na- Kayser; C. L. Kimball; Mary Kirkbride; ; your A n | h “Reve ation’ " tonight and & 
tional Ins. Co.; Charles H. Limerick; People of Stony A. B. Kurtz; Lesuer; a & : up with a Clean mouth and a sweet breath. 
Creek, Va. Lormer; L. M. S. H. McKibben; Mrs. F. J. 
$51.00 each—Frank N. Morrill; Mrs. Hope Maher | Maddell; George Marsh; Grance Field Marvin; Mrs. R. K. We prefer that your druggist supply you, 
nery acki a. ous S ark -a.; Augus ° 
Whinery. Mackiliop; ‘‘Anonymous,’”’ Melrose Par Pa.; August I but if you w wish, we will mail you a@ can 


$50.50—W. P. Huff. Meyer; Mr, and Mrs, C. L. Millhouse; ’ Julia R. Morse; 
$50.00 each—Samuel Ach; Pearl B. Adams; ‘‘Anony- | C. W. and Edith Myers; Alice Nevin; New Bedford on receipt of the regular price, 35 cents. 
mous,”” Akron, Ohio; George H. Allen; Linton FE. Allen; Mothers cf ub, New Bedfo rd, Mass.; Mr. ‘and Mrs. T. S. 


ana J eTson ; . Bacon; Robert S. Bacon; Bailey srien; S. E. Olson; Smith F. Pearsall; F. L. Pickett; , 

Family ; A. ar Bard; Mrs. G. P, Baxter; John W. rese a Club, Portland, Me.; Joseph Reed; The A. J. T "| T a | 
Seach; B. Bea A. P. Berlin; Raymond L. Berry; Reach Co.; A. S. Roberts; Mrs. J. H. Robertson; Johanna I i j ir = X 
Geo. W. J. Bissell ’F. Blake; Chas. F. Bonzzel; R. L. Cc. Rummelin : S. Sawtelle; Harry L. Schellenberg; aL ps SS | 


Bostwick; R. J. Boyle; The Joseph H. Brant Co. : Mrs. Mrs. George C. Pi Bn H. ‘i. Shetling; William C, D 

A. 8. Sd: C, Walter Brill; R. R. Brinkerhoff; Mrs. Simons; Anna B. Sourber; Charles F. Swain; 8. K. 

Robert P. Brodhead; J. Brukner; F. W. Bullock; W. H. | Tarkington; Solatia M. Taylor; Mrs. E. J. West; J. J. | ooth I owder 

— =. ee ae 3urlingame; Mrs. Josephine Wilkins; Master Sgt. and Mrs. F. J. Wilkinson; Mr. and 

eabody Byrne; Mrs. E. R. Calhoun; J. A. Campbell; W. Mrs. E. H. Wilkinson; Rev. = Mrs. H. Jay Withing- 

a —- ae Herbert gag gy Bam Harry Carlton; Mrs. ton; Mrs. Henry Craig Yeiser, Jr.; Clara W. Wright; Mrs. Made only by 

Siert L. Carpenter; D. L. Chesterman; Mr. and Mrs. B. Deford Webl; F. C. Finley. 

ae M. Clarke ; Mrs, A. N. Cleaver; S. R. Cockrill; $48.00—Telegraph Employees General Office Norfolk & AUGUST E. DRUCKER Co. 
P. Coleman; E. W. Collins; James J. Collins; Rev. Western® R. R., Roanoke, Va. 

Jed Hetzel Copp, Ph.D. ; Tv. D. Corcoran; M. I. Corning; $46.33—The Shelby Presbyterian Church, Shelby, N. C. SAN FRANCISCO 

Jas. C. Cousens; C, A. Cowles; Cownie Tanning Co.; + $45.00 each—Mrs. and Mrs, U. D. Frisby; Mrs, L. W. | NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Lancaster; Faculty and Students Columbia College, 8. C.; 
Leva J. and T, J. Moon and S. Emma Jordan; Ezra P. 


. Young. 
IMT > > 
ree vom UN | See Nee 
oe $43.00 each—Daniel Gilchrist Co.; The Edgewater M. 
John O, Wilson; Camp Fire 


E. Church, Edgewater, Md. ; 
Girls of Edgar, Wis. 


ade lark $42.76-——Hazel Pike. 
Yale M is Yale M ied $42.00—Grogan Manufacturing Co. 





er A 





















Congregational Church, Boston, Mas History Class, 
Larson; The Lewis Family; ‘‘Cash,’’ Bedford, Pa.; Sun- 
Leroy Lynch; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Portland, Me 
Ralph A. Chase; Monday Bible Study Class, Portland, 
. 
ters, Industrial 
Miss. 
‘ Texas. 
clusively the prop- $37.00 each—Angclla S. Thompson; J. If. Miner Saw 
= $35.00 each—C. M. Beebe; Mr. and Mrs. Jol w. 
Towne Manufac Brill; Frank M. Carey; Rccheite Chisholm: Martha if 
Samuel Stewart; E. G. aud F. Weber; Mr. and 
‘ White; First Baptist Church, Mumford, N, Y. 
It is secured to us J. ac—_-£ ** 
a bault, Minn, 
and by trade-mark $31.70—The Woman Bible Class of First P. Church, 


.00 Oe yy ** Lancaster, Pa, 
Delaware High School, Delaware, Ohio; Mrs. EL W. 
° Py Sehool of Trinity M. E, Church, Roanoke, Va,; Dean W. 
used in connection Richards; Margaret Sisson; Gilhart Smith; Henry P. 
Nancy Grace; O. R.R. Freight Handlers, Dayton, Ohio; 
Me.; Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Watkins and Mary Belle 
. 
Trucks, etc., 1S ex-= =e a sew London (Conn.) High School. 
i B 
Mfg. Co. Employees, Meridian, Miss. 
Cochran; Office Force of John BD. Finuean; Anna and 
M. Wightman; Local Red Cross, Akron, Ind. ; 
$32.87—E. C. Blake 
Puiuth, Minn. 


$41 
$40.10— Cc. and H. Harris. 
e $40.00 8 Mrs. L. D. Buford; Emma and Elizabeth 
a e a eis e ar e Sabine; Mrs. W. E. Ayer; Lucile C. Cal'ert; C. P. 
Cheseman; Brothers We Bible Cl f the Waverly 
Dupree and Robert B. Dupree; A. P. Gilbert and 
The word YALE Friends; G. D. Givens Bros.; Employees Goodman Motor 
Co.; Olive Harbert; Ameliz ‘Holden and Friends; A. F. 
Smith; J. eet, R. M. Young; W. P. Menhell; Junior 
° Attalla, Ala.; Western Letter Service, Chi- 
with Locks, Door “portland, Me 
Cl C b E. M. Ayers; Theo. P. Holt; Mr. and Mrs. Ira T. 
osers, arbDureé- Stone; ‘‘Anonymous’’; Geo. M. Champlin; Mr, and Mrs. 
Watkins. 
$39.66—Webster Co, Agricultural High School, Empora, 
ates. 
$37.50—The Sam A. Cobb Lumber Co., Jacksonville, 
erty of The Yale & $36.50—C. N. Manning. 
$36.25 each—Lowell Specialty Co. and Employees; Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. H. Jacoby. 
t ° Cc Alice Hasson; M. W. L. Johnson; Harvey E. Jones; 8. 
uring ompany. M. Littreal; Swedish M. E. Church, Chicago, IL.: ; 
ark 5 
A. G. Fraser; B. E. Butt; C. W. Findeisen and Hen- 
rietta’ Werde; Franklin P. Miller & Son; Hattie L 
by the common law a Mordue Community Sunday School, Mordue, 
Vv. Va. 
$32.00 each—Boggs Tate Co.; State Blind School, Fari- 
: $31.00 each—Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Greenwood; Haze 
registry throughout A. Smith; Mr, ‘and Mrs. Clarence Skinner. - 
$30.91—Grace Rotzel. 


$30.50—Congregational Church of Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


the world, and it $30.20—Methodist Episcopal Church, Waverly, Ind. 
$30. 00 each—Alice Norton Adams; Adamson Dry Goods 
¥: L. Alexander; W. Alling; Mrs. Effie Alsup; A. 
cannot be used on Ww. A. Bates and Family; D. Walter Bell; 
is c. E. Benton; Wm. M. B Maria L. Booth; 
© e Mrs. Helen P. Bowman; Harry H. ; Dr. Edwin C. 
Similar products Braynard; Mr. and Mrs. W. E. %. Gameens 
J. KR. Callaghan; Florence L, F ICE H. J. 
Charles ; Mary and Helen Chase; Amy E. Clark: Emma 
made by others. M. Cleary; H. B. Cockrel] and family; Sarah F. and 
Alice N. and Thomas N, Codman; T. F. Cox, Ra, &s 
s. <A. Crandall; Drs. Dale and Norris; Ashton P 
Derby; Irwin D, Dietrich; Elizabeth Edwards; Mrs. H. 
» S. Eldridge; Anna Forster; C. R. Forsythe; Marjorie 
It 1s not the name of Jeane Franci Donald Frantz; Edith, Carol and Teddy 
J a Dr. C. E, Fulton and Family; Mabel Garrett; 
: Mrs. Germain and Daughters; F. H. G Ellen W. 
an article. It is an Gill; Mrs. Dora B, Goodwin; Arthur Ss: Watts 
é “ H. Gragg; Thomas Green; James L. Gree ; Casper 
abbreviation of our Gruber; C. L. Gullick; Hamilton and Ingram; Samuel 
~ aa _ , Hartford; Mrs. Wm. T. Harvey; C. W. 
ess; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hill; Hermann Hills; Fidilia 
corporate name, and Hopkins; H. T. Hubbell; John A. Hull; Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut; John E. Johnston; Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Johnston; W. M. Jones; Juvenile Protective Ass’n, Atlanta, 
for upwards of fifty a -_ W. E. Kemble; J. J. Kissel; John C. Klein; 
tdward D. Klerlein; F. Kli el; C. Tracy LaCost; Th 
years has been used to Ladies’ Aid at Mou in, N. ». ; Mineral Springs =a bi i. 
: di d f Mullins, - Car. ; za J. Leavenworth; R. H. Lem- 
mon; A. B. Littlewood; Elizabeth F. Logdell; Mrs, 
in icate pro ucts 1] wept noes ag D. P. Luomis; Elizabeth H. McColl; O. B. 
McIntyre; Willa McReynolds; D. I. Maggard; Jennie E. 
our manufacture. Marshall; Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Masterso rank W. 
Maynard; Mrs. EB. B. Meisgeier ; Mrs. Craig Miller; R, 
T. Mil Charlotte Mohr; Mrs. C. D. Morley; C. A. 
L. Murrell; M. E Muzzy; C E. Nelson; 
; Ithaca, N. Y.; Sara E. Parsons; Mrs, 
Pattes; Mrs. Kassenna Patton and Mrs, 


The name YALE ap- 
- 1 F Farquhar; T. B. Patton; Mrs. John Perot; Mrs. 
Leo Pfeifer; Mrs. H. D. Pollard; May H. Prentice; H. 
pears on every artic e G. Randall; B. E. Roberts; George (. Roberts; M. L. 
Roberts; H. Robinson; Mr. and Mrs. Henrich Rosen- 
we make as a guarantee baum; Rebecca Carleton and Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. 
h d - Russell; J. M. Russell; Mrs. A. & G. Schmelling; Scott 
O. Sharp; Edw. A. Sisson and Family; Alice E. Skin- 
t at we made it. ne Harry James Smith; Susie S. Smith; J. G. L 
Sheele; C H Speers; Harry Sprunger; Mrs. Horace 
Stokes; Mrs, Elizabeth B. Stone: J. L. Thompson; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Ware and Son; Mrs. Thos. M. Whidde n; 
D. P. Whyte and Family; Wideman anil Son; E. H. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg Co and Ada M. Wiley; Mrs. H. 8S. Williams; John T. 
ad ” Winship; Margaret E. Woodrop; Annie M. Wolf; H. 


r N. Young and Co.; Frances lL. Zimmerman; Mr. and 
Makers of the Yale Lacks Mrs. €. E. Sharp; ¥ Alex. N. Warner; 8, D. Rob- 



























































General Offices & Works: Stamford, Conn. ertson: Mrs. A. A Pembé V Hartford; Harmon 
New York Office: 9 East 40th Street & Smith; Purity Baking Co : Ralph M. Welch; Mrs. 

é aT A. E. Eaton; T. E. Duncan; Mr. and Mrs. Frank EB, 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street Moore; Hutto & Schoeubarn; Louisa Miers; Mary F. 





Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. ris; T. H. Sincock and Family; Mrs. Maynard 
St. Catharines, Ont. Hayes; Ellen Oliver 2 R. E. Dunlap ; ce “Soa Hohman ; Cc. 

L. Anvil; J. C. Biegert and Victor G. Kay; E. B. 

Leach; Iva M. Belden; Ben J. Meylink; Mrs. Wm. E. 
Adams; Ella Anderson; J. M. Arnold; Chas. F. Bailey; 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Beghtel and Son; Joseph T. Bishop; 
Tuesday Club of Ames, Iowa; Mrs. W. C. and Mary 
L. Boyden; Mortimer W. Byers; D. LL. Chamberlain; 
“Marie, Marguerite and Henry, ”; Mary E. Comp- 
ton; Dr. H. V. Cornett; J. G. : Misses M. and M. 





YALE 
Cylin der 
Night Latch 






a 
Closer Dowd; Eldridge Baker Co.; Emplovees of Bailey & 
Collins S. Gordon; J. H. Hall; E. H. Janssen and 
K. O. Janssen and Miss D. Janssen; S. J. King; Fannie 


G. Langford; Mason Bros.; Class No. 20, M. E. Church, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Arthur Anthony Mosher; Mrs, 
E. S. Page; Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Pattberg; Mrs. BE. B, 
Peters; Lawrence, Carolyn and Ransom Pierce; F. 

Schenck; Jennie J. Scott; Mary E. Shaefer; Martha and 
Josephine Simmons; the Misses Smith; E. J. Snod- 
grass; Mrs, L. C, Sparks; W. W. Tuturler; F. G. Was- 


























gatt; BE. H. Williams; Dr. and Mrs. M. W. Williams 
and Mrs. M. H. Williams; Mr. and Mrs F. H. Foster; 
J. y. Sisson & Co., Ine.; Alfred C. Fisher; Mr. and 
Mrs. L. I. Inman; Alice Franklin; Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Williams; Mrs. Charles C. Fe erris; L. Longfellow; Nancy 
M. Ward; Van Auken Family; Mrs. Mary 8. Verlenden. 

$29.85—I. Rode. 

$29.50—People of Portville, N. Y. 

$29.25—-Como Ave. Men’s Bible Class, Columbus, Ohio. 

$28.60—Sunday School of 8S. W. Mission Church, Au- 
burn, N. 

= Employees of Harbison i Gathright. 

$28. ach—J. A. Biggers; A. F. . Mueller; W. B 
Bowe ray Friends, 

ro F. A. Cogswell. 

$57. 23- zens of Auburn, Ala. 

$27.10 “West Middlesex Public School, West Middle 









sex, Pa, 

$26.65—7B. Special Advanced Class, Northwestecn High 
School, Detroit, Mich. 

$26.50—KE. T. Jones. 

$26.27—O. H. Johnson. 

$26.00 each—-Henry H. Grew; Wm. J. Irick; ‘‘Anony 
mous,”” Charleston, 8S. C. 

$25.87—New Brunswick High School, New Brunswick 


= de 

$25.50—M. Runyon. 

$25.05—J. C. Hedgpeth. 

$25.00 each—Lillie Adams; J. Allenburg; F. W. An 
derson; S. F. Andrews; R B. Archibald; H. B, Arnold; 
Mrs. J. W. Auchincloss; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Audubon, Iowa; 
Cc H. Avery: J. I Saddie; M. Agnes Badgley; Mrs. 
C. G. Bailey; Harriet A. Baird; H. E. Baker; Henri- 
etta S Baldwin; Fred E. Barney; H. R. Basford; 8. J. 
Bassett; A. G. Beckwith; H. Lynn Beers, M.D. ; B. Hl. 
Begole; J. F. Bess; E. H. Bettinger; A. = 3ishop; 
Chas. A. Blair; BE. S. Blair, M.D.; Eugene H. Blake; 
db. oO. Blevins; Mrs. C. A. Bockoven; Chas. Boish, M.D.; 
rs el; Henry C. Bowman; Walter L. Boyden; 

: Barbara K. Brag A. IL. Brandon; 
s; Dexter A. Brigham; Ed. 3rookes; 
Mrs. Ella E. Brooks; Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Brown; Emil 
Brunswick; J. H. Burgin; Geo. R. Burkhardt; O. H. 
and Mabel H. Burleigh; C. W. Burnheimer; Wm. N. 
Bush, D.D.S Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Caine; W. A. 
Caldwell; Roy illahan; C. D. Calverley & Co.; Douglas 
H. Campbell; Canton Auto Top Co.; C. E, Carlstrum; Hf 
Carroll; Geo. Catlen; A. J. Child & Sons Merc. Co.; 
R. E. Chislett; Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Chittenden; Helea 
A. Chote; Louis Clark; John W. Clements; Burnell Col 
son; Mrs. Frances Colson; BE. 8S. Copeland; John J. 
Cornwell, Governor State of W. Virginia; 
Mrs. R. F. Coyle; Mrs. A, Still C 
Crandall; Miss Cress; C. J. Dauley; 
BE. S. Davis; Mrs. Edw. H. Davison; ; 
A. Decker; M. S. DeLarends; H DB. Dengler; Ww. 
Depp; F. A. **Anonymous,”” Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. M. 8. ; Drews; W. A. Eaton; Jessie M 
Eden; H. I. Ely; C. R Emerson; Dr W. Emmet Gate 
wood; E. BE. Engleman; Winifred L. Evans; Factory & 
Mill Supply Sa A. W. Fagerstrom; K. Fain; David 























L, Fairchild; QO. Fairleigh; Louis Falk; W. 8S. Fallis; 
G. Fenwick; W. W. Ferguson; Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Ficks; H. ps W. E. Floding; O. N. Floyd; Mrs. E.. 
F. Follet . M. Ford; Mrs Lottie S Foreman; Mrs 
- me Fon: 7 is C. Frary; Theo. F. Freeman; F 
M. Frost; William A. Gallen; Mrs. John F. Gauss; F. 
M. Germane; F. L. Giddes; J. C. Gilbert; Will Girvan; 
Cc. V. Glekner; H. P. Glidden; R. G. Goodwin; H. B. 
Gordon; Fred Gould; Mabel Dresser Gould; C,H. 
Graves; W. B. Gray; R. R. Greenland; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ 
Greenwood, Miss.; Alfrew Peter Grimm; H. A. Grosse; J 
J. Grothe; P. Guerard; Andrew Gutfleisch; G. A. 
a yy. F. Hamilton; J. F. Hardin; P. N. Harley 
Hardware Co.; Katharit - Harrison; Frank Hart; Paul 
W. Hart; Harvey Co.; Mrs. IL. Edna Hawman; 
Arthur Hawxhurst; q rank E. Haynes; 
May C. Hayward; James Haywood; W. Hazard, 
Jr.; W. E. Hetfner;*Emma 8. 4 W. Heintz; 
7 H. K. Herbert; W. H. Herman; W. BR. Hickox; 
. Higgs; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Harold Hitchcock; O. C 
aise Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Hodge; R D. Hoen; Mar 
garet Hofsteater; A. S. Holberg; C. G. Holding; Lewis 
M. Holland; H. K. Holloway; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. H 
Hood; Mrs. H. P. Hood; E. L. Hopkins; Miss L. W 
Hopkinson; M. P. Hosea; Aubrey Conway and H. H. 
Houchins; C. C. Howell; Frank 8S. Howell; Warren 
E. Hoyt; Myron Hubbard; T. H. Hull; J. W. Humphrey; 
Scott Huntley: Alien S. Hurlburt; Geo. A. Tlurst; Mrs. 
A. W. Hutchinson; Laura Hyde; Ruth Ingraham, M.D.; 
W. H. Isbell; William G. James; Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Jefferson; Harriett and Phyllis Vaughan; L. B. Jen- 
nings; E. N. Joffray; D. W. John; EB. J. Johnson; 
Wayne Johnson; G. M. Jones; R. Jones; Frank F. P. 
Karchart; B. R. Karn; S. D. Karns; Mrs. E, P. Ken- 
drick; Frank G. Kennedy, Jr.; Mrs. W. C. Kennedy; 
*“‘Anonymous,”” Oneida, N. Y.; A. D. Kimball; Wm. 
Kincaid; A. Kirkland; W. F. Kling; Rev. Ralph W. 
Korh; B. M. Kremer; Walter J. Kuhn; O. J. Lamey; 
S. E. Carter Lanask; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Lebanon, Ky.; Geo 
B. Lanson; John Latenser; Walter Lawrence Mrs 
George A. Learned; Wallace Lee; Sarah IL. : 
H. Leon; Otto Letzerich; C. W. Lockwood; Will H. fgind Kk: 
T. V. Lyons; S. Q. McAden; C. H. McBurney, M.D.; 
Three McCollister Sisters; H. C. McComas; D. MckKen- 
zie; Samuel J. McKenzie; W. D. McKinnie; Geo. B. M 
MeMillan and Brother ; Ruth R. MeMillen; Vv. Maim 
gren, M.D.; E. S. Malvern; W. Judson Marsh; A. M 
Marshall; E. A. Mason; Madeline Mattox; R. C. Mattox; 
Mrs. E. G. Maxwell; John T. Metcaff; C. G. Miller; 
age Moon; F. W. Morton; Mrs. Howard T. Mosher; 
R. K. Mosley; Alonzo M. Murphy; Ralph Murphy; A 
Myerson; D. S. Nash; B. V. Nell; Jared T. Newman; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Nowell; Mrs. John M. Oathont; I. 
Oberlander ; Enid Okey; T. Z O'Neil; Mrs. K. M. Ows- 
, A. J. Parker; Walter Parker; Parsons & Scoville 
.; The Patterson Screen Co.; Mrs. Eliot R. Payson; 
R. Pearce; T. S. Pease; Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Peck; 
H. O Peebles; Dr. and Mrs. J. D. Pemberton; 
. Pennington; Perry and Saunders; W. G. Phelps; 
Phillips; O. H. Piper; Richard N. Platt; Pollinger 
amily; Helen R. Potts; Nelson C. Pratts; Adelaide 
W. Prentice; William A. Prentiss; K. E. Price; Anna 
Bratt ssley; H. Purcell; W. S. Rankin; D. Raymond; 
Mr. and Mrs. Reep; The Replogle Co.; W. H. Repp; 
Rice and Arnold; Mr. and Mrs. Ralph C. Richards; 
J. F. Riepe; Harley F. Roberts; Dr. and Mrs. Norman 
Roberts; A. R. Robinson; Daniel C. Roy 
Ross; Oe B. Russell; Russell and Rus 













































H. F.:° Sag ‘Anonymous,”’ San Antonio, Texas; A. M 
Sanbor "Chas. H. Sanford; Edward Sanford; H. E 
Sarge A. Schellhase; Mary O. Scott; M. E. Sealts: 





Mrs. Ethel B. Sez Security National Bank, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. E. Seeley; B. Shaw; Dr. Robert G. Shaw: 
R. J. Shetlar and Family; Mrs. L. T. Shettler; Mrs 
F. B. Shillito; C. C. Shinn; E. Shively; Carl Shull; 
Maine M. Shuttleworth; Sidlo, Simons Fels & Co 
E. S. Simpson; Dr. O. F. Sink J. H. Skinner; 0. B 
Slaughter; Mr. and Mrs. -H. Slusher; Helen KE. 
Smith;-Mrs. Ira S. Smith; John W. Smith; W. Briscoe 
Smoot; Kate A, Snyder: Mitchell R. Snyder; R. Maurics 
Snyder; Carrie L. Sprague; Mary B. Springer; Geo 




















NCOMMON ability to keep on 
plugging away, with the very 
minimum of expert care and attention. 


We believe this, above all else, is the 
groundwork for the wonderful hold 
which the Hupmobile has upon its 
owners. 


It means a daily faithfulness that is re- 
markable. It means almost total lack of 
the need for costly repairs. It means 
car-service that you can count on with 
tranquil assurance. 


If these things constitute greater value 
—and we believe you will say they do— 
then we do not see how Hupmobile 
value can possibly be excelled. 


The Literary Digest for December 4, 1920 
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‘Their advice saves me | 
two hundred dollars a year 


How one man learned to get expert 
advice on running his car—free 


ws F DRIVE my car six days a These accessory dealers and 
week, sometimes from early garage owners realize today that 
morning until late at night— it is not enough merely to furnish 


and I know the most valuable the supplies the motorist asks for, 
thing I get from my automobile _ or to make repairs after the dam- 
supply and garage man is his age has been done. They are 
advice. How often to change ready and eager to give service— 
the oil in the crankcase, how to service in the “little things” of 
adjust the carburetor, advice upkeep—service that means 


about the brakes, the bearings, studying the special problems of 
the gears, advice on how to keep _ each one of their customers and 
my battery charged, the cylin- solving those problems for them. 
ders free from carbon! 


“New ss Se P To every car owner in the 
eee ee , ae United States, we make the 

out every month. Some of them following suggestions: 

are good; some are useless. My = ; 


supply man keeps me up-to-date Keep in close touch with your 
on them all and steers me right. local garage man and accessory 
“TI figure that it is worth at dealer. Tell him when any- 
least two hundred dollars a year thing goes wrong on your car 
to get suggestions of this kind.” Get him to take a personal 
interest in how your car runs. 

How experienced car owners Be guided by his advice in 
avoid the usual string of the matter of repairs and 

unnecessary troubles ACCESSOTIES. 


Above all, don’t try to “go 
it alone.”” Don’t try to make 
technical decisions without the 
technical knowledge. 


In the United States there are 
50,000 garages and automobile 
accessory dealers. Every one of 
these men has back of him an 


average term of experience of Trust your dealer, make a 
from four to five years—four to friend of him, and take advan- 
five years studying automobile tage of the service he is ready 
troubles and how to avoid them. to give. 


This announcement is one of a series being presented in 
the interests of a closer relationship between the motoring 
public and the dealers who supply their needs. 


Acuesoy Graruirte Co., Makers of Gredag 
Lubricants 
Arruur S. Brown Merc. Co., Makers of 
ANS Ss Tilton Fan Belts 
: G-Piri Co., Makers of G-Piel Muffler 
Cut-Out and Long Horn 
Srertine Varnisu Co., Makers of Nitrex, 
the protective coating for spare tires 








Sales Department 
EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., Ic. 
23 West 48rd Street 

New York City 
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Squibb; R. L. Stanford; C. L. Stanley; 0. C. Stanton; 
A. K. Stark; James Stark, Jr.; Jake Starr; > 
St. Clair; sa Steblins; ‘Carrie Stephen; S B.S 
art; Mrs. J. W. M. Stewart; B. Stockman; M. 
Stokely; Edw. C. Stone; Eva D. Stone; Mrs, A. 
Stow; E. Stow; Evelina K. Strong; Mrs. Evilina 
Strong; P. H. Strubing; John J. Sullivan; Miss B 
Sutfield; Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Sutterby; Mrs. A. 
Swift; Major L. H. Taliaferror; Clara L. Taylor; B. B. 
Taylor; Mr. cn Mrs. Alvah L. Terry; Mary W. Thomp 
kins; J. A. M. Th ; Mrs. Milton 
Tiddy; Mrs. Earl M. Tilton ; Oscar L. Tompkins; Geo. 
W. Thurston; C. B. Tracy; R. P. Ullmann; Anna T. 
Roberts Vail; B. W. Vallet; Valley Iron Works; John 
E. Vance; John H. Veil; W. J. Veitch; Mrs. H. M. 
Verrill; G. S. Vicary; Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Voegtly; 
Frederick J. Volkmann; Vories Baking Co.; Mrs, Louise 
Wachter; Margaretta Wagner; C. R. Wakeley; J. B. 
Waldwell; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. A. Wardner; W. HL 
Warren; Mrs. J. C. Waters; Walter M. Wechsler; J. CG 
Weedon & Co.; A. C. Weiss; J. F. Wellington; Sarah 
W. Wellington; Eugene Wertheimer; D. B. Whitehill 
Rev. G. M. Whittemore; L. L. Whittemore; Mary G 
Williem; Mrs. Ben T. Wilson; Mrs. E. Wilson; John 
H. Wilson; Martha Wilson; John D. Winn; Herman 
Wittel; Worthington Creamery & Produce Co.; H. H. 
Wright; H. L. Wright; M. E. Yoder; A. G. Zimmer: 
man; Mrs. Anna W. Zincker; Mrs. A. V. Zucker; Willis 
Van Ness; F. O. Woodruff; Battelle & Battelle; John I 
McGregor, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Martin; C. L. West; A 
R Whitney; G. A. Gustafson; Mrs. Gertrude Hobbie 
and Mrs. 0. W. Maxwell; C. S. Smith; E. S. Schmiedell; 
John Raabe; L. L. Nichols; Dorothy O. Lee; Mare N. 
Maxwell; J. Weil; T. L. Wiper; BE. B. Greene; M. B. 
Greene; Arch. J. Tourtellotte; Ruth R. Williams; Mrs. 
Carlton Curtis and Miss Mary Gwyn; Mr. and Mrs. F. 
J. Swenning; Wm. J. James; Dr. and Mrs. BE. Carlton 
Palmers Fortnightly Club, Port Clinton, Ohio, George 
H. Smathers; W. C. Hopson; Dr. Alex. Marcy, Jr.; 
Corinne Bacon; Mrs. Belle 8. Hawley; Mrs. A. S& 
Davidson; A. C, Pollard; Mrs. Lucie Lynch; M. C. P.; 
. W. Clark; Henry Wetherhorn; J. W. Heyenbrock; 
David S. Edwards; Adela T. Robotham; Claude Longe- 
necker, D.D.S.; B. B. Halstead; Alan B. Moody; Mrs 
Charles E. Walker; Mrs. O. B. Bovard; Miss Mary 
Ennis; Lydia A. L. Emery; Wm. B. Thalheimer; - T. 
Moser; Mrs. W. P. Murray; Jenkins Bros., F. E. Allen 
rig’ L. Anderson; G. H. Barlow; The Misses Door; 
. W. Laird; W. M. Towers; Mrs. A. K. Wilson; Miss 
Mary Winfield; Alfred C. King; O. C. Hanson; Lola 
Penland; Ernest <A. Cullen; Daniel M. McConnell 
C. 8. Stebbins; W. G. Tregloan ; J. H. Sparling, M.D. 
H. Freeman; Geo. Kerr; Thomas C. Smith; Nott N. 
Antrim; W. O. Hart; A. B. Hunt; Zina Wood; Charles 
W. Owen; Mrs. David Roe; James H. Copeland; Frank 
Powers; BE. Wooley; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Oronville, Wash.; N 
Cc. and K. H. Strang; Dr. J. T. MacDonald; Mrs. Har 
riet C. Price Mershon; W. B. Francis; C. T. Pidgeon 
Millinery Co.; R. F. Revson; D. W. Lyon and C. O 
Lyon; B. U. Eastoll; Martha W. Buehlrs; Miss C. B 
Battles; Woman’s Missionary Society, Maysville Baptist 
Church, Ga.; Mrs. B. M. Gerhart; B. C. Black; J. O 
Smith; L. J. Beynon; Emma Mack; M. B. B., Boston 
Mass.; Claude Saunders; M. M. Grubbs; Lora G. More 
house; Mary Wilson; Mrs. A. H. Strong; Mrs. Minnie 
B. Roe; Jos. Strauss; I. N. Bergstrom; Hamilton Abert 
W. R. Alberger; Trafford Allpass; Mr. and Mrs. C. H 
Bagley; W. R. Baldwin; L. L. Balliett; B. B. Bates 
Louise M. Bickett; Miss S. A. Blake; Mrs. S. H 
Boardman; H. H. Boyd; Mrs..Wm. Briggs; Guhelma 
Brinton; Mrs. E. K. Brown; R. M. Brumby; Mrs. W. W 
Campbell; Reid Carpenter; Grace L. Cartwright; Mrs 
Geo. R. Clegg; Willard Clemens; Flora M. Cochran; 
J. C. Condon; Mrs. Mary E. Hall; Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
ward Halpin; W. R. Hamilton; Mr. and Mrs. M. I 
Harris; Nicolay Hasselo; Thos. E. Haven; C. H. Hayes; 
John L. Heffron; Carl Herbster; E. G. Herr; Frank B 
Highet; Himebaugh 3ros.; Cash from Texas, El Paso, 
Tex.; Elizabeth R. Jiebout; Mr. and Mrs. M. L. John 
ston; Isa B. Liddle; Mrs. E. F. Kirkaldie; Daisy R. 
Lieber; Mrs. Carrie M. Lisson; F. M. Loomis; W. EB 
Lump; Elmer BE. Lyon; J. E. McCadden; W. D. Me 
Elwee; Leon A. McIntire; M. A. Mason; T. C. Meyer 
E. C. Million; F. F >; W. A. Moran; Frederick 
H. Muhlinberg; Sar ; Mrs. Frank F. Newell 
*“‘Anonymous,”?’ New Haven, Conn.; Chas. H. Nichols; 
Jens Olmen; R. J. Parsons; C. E. Pollack; Chas. J 
Potter; Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Pratt; William Rees 
Albert Reber; K. E. Reid; William B. Remey; Louis 
Riebe; Jane Richter; J. N. Ritchie; Herbert E. Rob 
erts; G. A. Robinson; EB. J. Rutt, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Mrs. Emily C. Ryan; Geo. D. Ryder; G. A. 8S. and 
L. I. S. and L. L. Sawyer; Mr. and Mrs. J. G. 
Schurz; Mrs. Frank Schwartz; Jerome L. Schwartz; 
Scobie & Parker Co.; H. D. Seavey; Fred P. Shana- 
felt; Walter Sixt; Martha Smart; Mrs. Cary Smith; C. 
Louise Smith; Frances Polk Spilman; St. Adalberts 
Rectory, Whiting, Ind.; G. J. Starr; Niel P. Sterne; 
Bank of Sutton; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Toy; Charles A 
Tawney; Thompson & Norris Co.; W. R. Turner; John 
R. Waldo; W. C. Walton; Murt - Wallace; Juliet C. 
Walker; S. Hettie Conover; W. Dudley Cotton; Dr. J. T 
Cramer; Dr. C. T. Crandell; A. BE. Curtis; Mrs. S. B. 
David; Warlick Sheet Metal Mfg. Co.; Mr. and Mrs. 
E. B. Watson; Mary Gerwais Watson; Josephine B. 
Weills;, Henrietta) Wiel; Albert Wilcox; Katherine P. 
Willets: Homer H. Winecoff; Blanche Winter; Woolston 
& Clough; A. Yondorf; Adam Zimmer; ‘‘Anonymous,” 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Ladies Aid M. E., Liberty Mills, 
Ind.; Anna M. FE. Francis; Mildred P. Lewis; R. Clay- 
tin; Francis B. Brandon and Mrs. Walter C. Brandon; 
W. Ruml, M.D.; Mrs. Maurice Rosenfeld; ‘‘Anony- 
mous,’’ Lakewood, Ohio; Roy Nichols; L. Peake; Jacob 
Berghuis; W. B. Keely; Chris Anderson; Walter B 
Hoyt; J. M. Perry; Dr. H. A. Smith; Dewey Blocksma; 
Mildred Johnson; Mrs. Mary J. Jagues; Willis Collins; 
Geo. W. Shealey; N. T. Lease; Glenn Conklin; Mrs. 
E. J. Galley; Homer L. Ross; Paul H. Amodan; Mrs. 
D. C. Baker; A. B. Ambler: Clar B. Platner; C. 
Davidson; Mrs. Samuel Young; Orville W. Terry; F. H. 
Dearing; IL. Oliver; Alice Langstaff; F. E. Marsh; 
John W. Wheat; Elma BE. Weaver; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ New 
York City; R. M. Adam; Mrs. Ward M. Beckwith; W. H. 
Berry; Frank E. Anderson; Hans Banke; Julia Camp 
bell; Mrs. Mary A. Dyer; Willella Howe-Waffle; D. 
Atherton; Lillard C. Thompson: Edith M. Farr; Mrs 
Thos. E. Cooper; Literary Digest Club, Diamond Hill 
High School, Fort Worth, Tex.; Mrs. Eva M. L. Dill; 
Jean E. Bennett; R. F. Greville: Davies Page & Down- 
ing; A. B. D.; Mrs. Eamle C. Derby; Adam Dingwall; 
H. Glen Duis; . W. Duncan; FE. T Ellis; Max 
W. Ernst; C tvans; Robert H. Friend; Dr. Thos. 
J. Gallaher; ‘A Frie and, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ethel Gentry; 
Dr. J. S. Gibson; C. N. Gillett; Mrs. Emma Gilmore; 
I. C. Goodridge; John M. Graham; Mrs. Charles Eliot 
Guild; Charles A. Hale; Lizzie Finley; Walter Freeman. 
$24.00—Grace Class of First Baptist Church, Water- 
town 72, Mass. 

$23.38—‘‘Sunshine Chapel,’”* New York City. 
$23.07—The 2nd Congregational Church of Griswold, 
Conn. 
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$23.00 each—C. Fred Hutchinson; John A., Caroline A. 
and Catherine A. Carr. 

$22.75—Superior High School, Superior, Wis. 

$22.50 each—George W. Pollock; William J. Robinson. 

$22.40—Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Boston,: Mass. 

$22.00 each—Mrs. E. R. Bradley; E. B. Gage; Dr. 
C. McGill; J. S. F. Robertson, 

$21.50—Frank J. Baker. 

$21.25—Miss A. P. Perkins and C. F. Perkins. 

$21.00 each—Friends Sunday School of Clarksville, 
Ohio; Perl Faben; L. A. Ottaway; Marietta Annett; 
Employees in the office of the Division Engineer, Chicago 
Termival Division of the Pennsylvania R. R.; H. M. 
Smith. 

$20.42—Congregational S. S. Maine, N. Y¥. 

$20.25—Charles W. Hill 

$20.20—Robert O. Koifer. 

$20.00 each—Mesaduria Abbay; Charles B, Abbott; 
Mr. and Mrs. I. G. Adams; A. W. Albiez; Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas, Dexter Allen; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. R. Allen; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Allen; Robert Anderson; Arcadia 
Valley Men’s Bible Class, Ironton, Mo.; A. F. Ash- 
burn; Delia Atwood; Herman 
W. W. Bailey, Jr.; Mr. and Herbert W. Ban- 
croft; Mary J. Banner; Class No, 5 First Baptist Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; J. M. Barnes; H. C. Barroll; Elizabeth 
Bartel; L. P. Barton; Mrs. H. H. Bate; Clara J., 
John C., and Geo. F. Bates; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
Bauman; Geo. E. Bayliss; R. C. Bazemore & Co.; Wil- 
mer H. Beatty; Arthur D. Becker, D.C.; Grace Beebe; 
Vv. M. Bendann; Mrs. J. Bennett; A. Bergland; Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. A. Bergman; Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Berry; 
Fioward G. Bishop; Joyce Bissell; C. EB. Blake; Mrs. 
Vernon E. Blake; Bombay Senior School Class; Sam 
D. Boaz; Dr. J. N. Bone; Mr. and Mrs. Louis B 
Bonnett; Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Bossett; Teachers of 
Bowman School, Mansficld, Ohio; . B. C. Boyle; 
W. J. Boynton; Rachel and Bernice Branson; a 
Brennemann; Arthur E. Brickett; M. Bridge; C.A.R., 
Winstead, Conn; James T. Brodie; Margaret A. Broid- 
rick; Elizabeth Clark Brooks; Annette V. Brown and 
Frank Brown; Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Brown; Glenn K. 
Brown; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Buchanan; O. P. Buchanan; 
Annie E. and Miss P. M. Bucklin; Mrs. F. D. Buffum; 
Addye Bulock; Mrs. Eddie K. and J. M. Burns; Ruth 
Harriet and Elizabeth Anne Burns; Mrs. D. I. Bush- 
nell; Mrs. Sarah P. Butman; Mr. and Mrs. A. le 
Butolph; Hazel T. Cairns; James S. Carey and Lizette 
*. ‘Carey; Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Carroll; Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. D. Cassell; Fred Cebulla; R. B. Cessna; Louise 
Eleanor Chapman; Homer F. Chase; Louisa S. Chenn; 
Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Christian; Christian Science Read 
ing Room, Big Pine, Cal.; Iver and Irwin H. Christian- 
son; Anna C, Clander; W. B. Clarke; Wharton Clay; 
J. E. Clifford; J. H. Closson; E. F. Cockroft; S. A. 
Cogsdill; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Colegrove; Helen and 
Alonzo Collamore; Eleanor and Mrs. M. B. Cornell; Mr. 
and Mrs. R. S. Corson; Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Cozatt; 
David M. Craig; Wm. T. Craig; R. M. Crofton; Mr 
and Mrs. Geo. W. Cropper; Col. H. B. Crosby; Mr. 
and Mrs. Allan W. Cul Mrs. E. N. Cummings; 
J. E. B. Cunningham; . F. Curtis; Mr. and Mrs 
Pierre Cushing; Mr. and Mrs. B. E. Dalquist; D. 
Dalquist; Hattie and Mary D’Antrement; Edw M. Datisi- 
nan; 8. . Davenport, Jr.; Mrs. S. B. Davidge; Olive 
E. Davis; Emma B. Davis; Jennie Florence Davis; 
B. R. D., New York City; Geo. Decker; € 
Lulu K. Dell; Mary P. DeMomtram; Harry Dennis; 
Jos. D. Dennison; John W. Dickey; Jessie L. Dickin; 
son; Mrs. B. Dillan; Orville L. Dines; T. Fayette 
Dixon; John Dolman; Mary E. Don: Mark J. Dondero; 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Door; Frank Dorris; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. N. Downes; Maud G. Dresser; Mrs. M. W. 
Dulin; Mr. and Mrs. Harris G. Dumbleton; Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Dunbar; Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Duncan; Geo. 
W. Dungan; Mr. J. E. Durham; Cc. Duston; B. L. 
Early; lL. A. Easterly; Miss E. Eaton; Joseph and 
Peggy Eaton; William Edmond; Mrs. Ida N. Elliott; C. 
PD. Ellis; G. T. Avery and Alma E. Ellsworth; Grace 
Erismay; C. W. Evans; F. T. Evans; Mrs. F. C. Ewing; 
Dr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Falkenbury; L. W. Farquhar; 
E. Ferber; O. W. Ferguson; Emma Feth; Wm. L. Fey; 
J. A. Fisher; G. M. Fishay; E. B. Fisher; Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin G. Fisher; Mrs. E. W. Fiske; Mrs. Allan 
D. Brown; Leonie W. Flisch; J. BR. Flowers; Alice 
Fogleman; L. P. Forster; M. V. Fort; E. BR. For- 
sythe; W. A. Foster; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Fox: Mr. 
and Mrs. John Foxton; J. M. Flans ; J. N. Frankel; 
8. H. French; Friend Church Sunday School, Dublin, 
Ind.; E. A. Fritsch; Bill Fritz; The Literary Digest 
Class of Jeffersonville, Ind.; H. Its Teacher, 
Jefferson, Ind.; John R. Furman; J. D. Garnett; J. F. 
Gedge; Mr. and Mrs. F. Gelsthorp; Grace Getz; T. D. 
Gillespie; J. Ginison; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gittingham; 
Church School, Church of the Good Shepherd, Augusta, 
Ga.; Mrs. Velette Goode; Helen B. Graham; Grant 
Manufacturers’ Agency, Oakland, Cal.; Alfred W. Grey; 
Geo. D. Gray; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Grecht; Mrs. Cora 
E. Green; zabeth Green; E. McC. Green; Fred T. 
Grenell; Mary Elsea Gossett; Dr. and Mrs. George M. 
Gould; Lester Griffith; Paul S. Griffith and Irma Grif- 
fith; A. M. Grimm; Paul Grosse; Mrs. George Gun- 
ther; Georgia Haring; Addie S. Hale; M. Hall; E. C. 
Hamilton; C. A. Hampton and Fia L. Hampton; M. 
W. Harnish; Mrs. Mary R. Harper; Delia D. Harrison; 
Holmes C. and Nancy C. Harrison; Wm. Harrison; 
Mrs. E. W. ; Mary A. Hartwell; S. A.. Hasbrouck; 
Jas. F. Haslip; J. H. Hatcher; Oscar L. Haught; Mr. 
. F. Hause; R. A. Healy; Mrs. E. P. Hebard; 
2s; Jean M. and L. L. Helsel; Mr. and Mrs. 
; = Robert E. Heun; 
Nancy and Sonny Hewitt; Mrs. R. S. Hickman; M. J. 
Higgins; Charles Hildebrand; Mrs. Christina Hills; Mr. 
and Mrs. Chas. A. Hobbs; Young Women’s Missionary 
Society, Oil City, Pa.; Mrs. Harry M. Hoffman; Isaac 
J. Hofmayer; Harry Hall Holley; Adelaide Holloway; 
Clyde A. Holman; Mary C. Hopkins; Isabella Holt; Mr. 
and Mrs. F. E. Hopps; Jane Hoskin; Ruth S. and 
Frederick W. Howe; Stanley D. and Agnes S. Howell; 
W. H. Hoyt; R. G. Hutchinson; ‘“‘W. L. H.,’’ New Or- 
leans, La.; Alice W. Ipronll; C. P. Jackson; C. D. 
Jacobs; Jens Jensen; Andrew Johnson; F. M. Johnson; 
Sertha and Mrs. H.. A. Johnson; Dr. H. 
Harry G. Jones; Mr. and Mrs. J. Arthur J Bs 
garet C. Jones; L. B. Jumper; Mrs. Marens Kehunthal; 
Rose and Cora Keim; Mrs. G. Earle Kelly; Mrs. G. M. 
Kelly; R. D. Kelly; Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Kelly 
and Mrs. Kennon; A. L. Kep; Fenton C. King; Mrs. 
King; Mabel C. Kingston; Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Kinney; 
Mr and Mrs. J. B. Klatz; Fred Kloese; Irwin L, 
Kramer; H. K. Kriebel; Emil Kroessman; T. B. Lan- 
ders; Mary K. Lapham; Mrs. . L. Lark; BE. F. Lat- 
timer; Mrs. J. L. Lawrence; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Leh- 
man; Mrs. O. A. Lender; C. Leser; Lininger Implement 
Co.: Alice L. Linney; Julia W. Litchfield; W. C. Litch- 
worth; Live Wire Class, Beaumont Beaumont, 
Tex.; Loesch, Scofield Loesch and Richards; John H. 
Long; B. J. Loomis; W. L. Lord; C. W. Loughead; F. 
J. McAvoy; Bowdoin U. McClintock; W. G. McComson; 
C R. McCotton; C. H. McClure; Mrs. F. 8. McCord; 
Sunday School Collections, Belleville, N. J.; Mrs. Wm. 

cHenry; Mrs, D. McKenzie; Mrs. M. McLean and 





Chas. T. Sagby; 
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Prices Now 
S-pass. Touring Car 
a 


Compartment Roadster 














At the Auto Shows 





Grand Central Palace 
Space—B-25, Second Floor 


Space—B-1, First Floor 














Four-door Sedan 


These prices guaran- 
teed agaimst decline 


to April 1, 1921. 
5 All prices f. 0. b. factory cr 














The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


ASSIVE, roomy, comfortable 

and distinctive, this Briscoe 
sedan possesses in the fullest de- 
gree every attribute of closed-car 
desirability. 


The scientific elimination of surplus 
weight—the result of years of ex- 
perience in light-car building — 
gives you wonderful gasoline and 
tire mileage. And the price is re- 
markably low for a car of its quality. 


See the Briscoe at the national 
shows, or at the nearest Briscoe 
salesroom. You will find that in 
any of the four models it gives you 
the utmost possible car-value per 


dollar. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited 
Brockville, Ontario 





The Centering Device — 


holding the universal joint in absolute alignment— 
prevents “whipping” of the propeller shaft and con- 
sequent strain on bearings and joints. 
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Hector McLean Co.; J. BE. McMahon; s* W. and John 
McMinchy; Mrs. L. B. McNeal; Mrs. B. McVeal; 
A. E. MacFarland; B. C. MacNeil; n F Manahan; 
“‘Anonymous,’’ Mansfield, Ohio; Mr and Mrs. Charles 
H. Markel; W. T. Markhus; Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Markivard; Priscilla and Merriam Marshall, May Mar- 
tin; W. L. Maury; Sam Mayer; Mr. and Mrs. W. Mel- 
rose; A. F. Merrell, M.D.; J. A. Merrill; Wm N. Me- 
serve; Frank Mettfett and Bros.; Raymond Metzger; E. 
H. Meyer; J. H. Meyers; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Millard; 
Mrs. Alex Miller and Mrs. Annie Miller; Austin Mil- 
ler; Howard Miller; Allen Woolen Mills; Mrs. Edwin 
Moore; “Anonymous,” Birmingham, Ala.; Virginia Mo- 
reno; Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Morgan; J. H. Morgan; Ruth 
Morgan; Mrs. Lucy V. Moury and Daughter; C. A. Muel- 
Ler; Mrs. John Muir; H. A. Murray; Simon Murray; 

5 . Myers; H. A. A. Myers; H. H. Myers; Warren 
N. Nevins and Family; Kathryn Newmyer; John Nich- 
ols; Carrie L. Nicholson; Mrs. Y. P. Nicholson; Mrs. 
M. G. Nixon; Carrie B. and L, M. Morris; Mrs. <A. 
Wilson Norris; M. S. Northrup; Mary G. and Mary T. 
Noss; Hugo Olk; Geneva M. Olsen; Otto Olson; W. T. 
Omwake; C. B. Opperman; The Otis-Padley Co.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Jos. Overs; E. H. Owens; Claude B. Parker, 
M.D.; Mrs. F. J. Parker; M. K. Parker; ; Wm. W. and 
Harriet E. Parker; L. C. Parminter; . Parsons ; 
J. R. Patton; C. H. Payne and Son; Mr. and Mrs. Sam 


Payne; M. Fay Peirce; J. E, Pendexter; Bliss Perry; Jas. 

Hu O é TH Peters; A. W. Peterson; Mr. and Mrs, Manuel W. Peter- 
F. E. Phillips; W. H. Phillips; 

E. 








son; Mr. and Mrs. 
Mrs. Kate Pierce, Mrs. Georgia Quillian and H. 









“ i Quillan; ‘‘In Memory of Elizabeth Wynn’’; E. E. Pinney; 

As a welcome relief from Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Pope; A. L. Potter; Potts and 
the drab sameness In mens Potts; Hunter R. Power; P. F. Powers; Mrs. Ella L. 
° > Pratt; Frank J. Probst; Estelle B. Prunk; Pupils and 

wear 1S the growing vogue Teachers of Valentine St. Schvol, Westbrook, Me.; Frank 
ts . Purse; Mrs. Josephine Ramsey; Donald Reddeck; Theo. 

for Mosain Cuff Links. G. Reddy, Jr.; I N. W. Reed; D. H. Rees; Ernest 
* ° ° Rees; Mrs. R. A. Rees; Nellie M. Reighard; Mrs. 
Mosain makes it possible to —— U. Reily; Mary Emily Reily; G. F. Reynolds; 
. T. N. and Anna F. Reynolds; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 

match your color preferences Ripley; David L. Roberts; M. B. Robertson; Austin F. 
H its wi 4 Robinson, M.D.; Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Robinson and 
in vate bs ith the correct or Lucile Robinson; Dr. A. H. Rodgers; Rossville M. E. 
5 7 Church, South, Rossville, Ga.; A. D. Ruckel & Son; 

or combinations 1n your cu E. W. Ruckstahl; Mrs. E. K. Russ; Wilke Saathoff; 
links. In place of the same J. J. Sabon; J. R. Sanborn; Helen K. Sawyer; R. P. 
Scharringhaus; Mrs. Geo. L. Schein; D. R. Schenck: 

old brace of fasteners day Rose L and Anna Schlosstein; M. G. Schneckenburger; 
. : : H. Schroeder; Arthur M. Schubert; Mary and Victoria 

after day, Mosain_ enables Schuffenecker; Annie Buell Scott; Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 
i oa : Scott; Mrs. W. A. Scrippe;: Alfred P. Scull; Mrs. Sen- 
you to enjoy an occasional kowitz; Laura R. Sequine; Geo. W. Shadle; Mary Cabelle 
se Sheppard; Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Sherman; Mrs. C. C, 

change that 1S pleasantly Shields and Daughter; W. O. Shumway; Florence Sil- 
at ven; Mrs. A. M. Shook, Jr.; Mrs. Isaac Moors Simonin; 

ae Hay nag unduly oO. B. Skorseth; L. Z and Thomas W. Smeal; Art 
advertisin e 4 Smith; S. B. Smith; F. C. Smothers; Ida Mae Snyder 
& t act and H. B. Snyder; D. E. Solberg; J. J. Sondergaard; 


Cora E. Soper; Henry A. Spear; Mrs. Irving J. Spear; 
When vou select MosAIn Mr. and Mrs. W. 8. Sprout; Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 
age a Stahr; Mrs. George R. Statnon; Mrs. G. Staring: Dr. 

Cuff Links to go with your Geo. Monroe Steele; Mary W. Stickney; Mrs. Emily E. 
f z . hi Stimson and Son; “‘Anonymous,”’ LaJolla, Cal.; W. 
preferences in S irt patterns Stout; O. F. Strand; Strang and Prosser Ady. Agency; 
e < 7 ae. Chas. W. Stuart; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. Suavely; E. 

and colors, you avoid the H. Swain; I. B. Swanson; Mrs. J. W. Swiler; The Tab- 
clashes that result from mis- 
mating shirts and links never 
suited to one another, 








ernacle Chureh, Columbus, Ind.; R. G. Tayl Mrs. 
Thomas P. Taylor; Mr. and Mrs. William S. Taylor; Mr. 
and Mrs. 8S. B. Telfer; E. Jean Thomson; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. P. Thomson; R. N. Thomson; Mr. and Mrs. 
T. E. Thrahken; Mrs. C. H. Threlkeid; Wm. Thurman; 
El peth F. Torrence; Trayser & Co.; Lydia Tread- 
well; Annie C. Trumbull; Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Turner; 
Miss 8. T. Tuten; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. Tuthill; Alice 
E. and Wilfred Tyler; D. S. Underwood; Guy W. Van 
Horn; W. A. Van Horn; Mrs. Helen C. Van Kirk; L. 
A. Vidal ; Mrs. W. M. Vines; Mrs, Frederick A. Vogt; 
eg ‘le; Caroline I. Voyoe; Ellen Walker; Mrs. 
’. Walker; Weston W. bf alker; An- 
sr; Stanley Warner; “‘W. A. Clinton, 
Anna E. Watton; Mrs. =f 3. Wear 
; J. A. Wettock; Jas. Weiss; ilia M. 

» . Whipple; s. Dwight M. White; Jay I. White: Mrs. 
J Robert H. “White; =. Whitenton; ‘‘Memory of William 
TRADE MARE Clark Thomas’’; Almerson W. Wickham; Frances and 
Clara Wiesse; Mrs. H. A. and Louise A. Wiggenhorn ; 

R. E. Wilbourn; Mrs. E. M._ Wilkins Mrs. -_ & 


















at oa 
N.Y 





Geo. A. 

















Your men’s wear dealer can Wilkinson; Mary lL. Wilkinson; J. F. Williams; Minnie 

oh ah * ere Williams; Mrs. Susanne U. Williams; J. C. Williams 
show you Mosain Cuff Links and A. and Ferna Williams; J. C. Williamson; Mrs. 
in a wide range of delicate Ashey F. Wilson; Mrs. Griswold Wilson; W. H. Wilson; 
. 4 “cle Ella K. Winchester; Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Wolfe; Clar- 

tonal shadings and attractive ence B. Wood; Ben F. Woolner; Julia Wright; Tom 
patterns, He can assist you to Taylor Wuerth; Mrs. Kate Wyatt and Daughter; Cas- 
sok =e r per S. Yost; Chas. Young; Etiza G. Young; W. H. 
pick the links to match the Young: Misses R. R. & S. R. Zabriskie; Dr. BE. C. 


Zickendrath; Harold Marshall; Isabella P. Halsted; Ben 


shirts you have or those you’re 
A. Reed; Women’s Service League of The First Baptist 














buying. Church of Fitchburg, Mass. E. Egekovost; D. Lind- 
2 bloom; Dr. John H. Wheel Mrs. M. C. Balsom and 
Mosain Cuff Links are also A. P. Balsom; L. A. Fulton; 8. H. and S. F. Thayer; 


Elizabeth M. Back; Oak Lawn Circle First Presbyterian 


sold in pai i i 
Sgaced of three in a hand Church, Dallas, Texas; Red Cross Unit, O’F allon, Mo. ; 








some gift case, with a handy Mr. and Mrs. Edw. H. Davis; The Senior Class, Mil- 
color chart which s mS y in- ton-Union High School, West Milton, Ohio; Paname 
1 ss © shows you m Nebraska High School, Panama, Neb.; J. A. M. Manus; 
stantly what color in links to Mr. and Mrs. Jos. Load Eleanora L. Helgesen; 
Metcalfe; Mrs. Louise M. Elliott; Mrs. T. P. 





wear with its color affinities. Georgia . 
ties Raley; Junior Dept. Vi taptist Sunday School, Ma- 


nevi I 
. ° ° con, Ga.; A. W. Ocobock; Jessie Grommerud; Harrict 
Either in chain, post or snap M. Cole; Miss H. P. Hockhimer; Ashdown Sinclair & 
styles, as you wish. . and Mrs. G. A. Trumbull; Chas. Schaeppi; R. 
‘o.; Carolyn Scherer; R. C. Thatcher; Allen 
ars of Bridgewater New Church, Bridge- 
water, Mass. ; Jo hn D. Holly; Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Nelles; 
Ellen Hart x 4 and E. Squier, Sanford Plum- 
J. 














FREEMAN-DAUGHADAY COMPANY 








Manufacturers of Men's Jewelry mer, Mrs. v; L. A. Keith; C. P. John; 
2 . J. A. Me ade: Fred G. Miner; Merl Johnston; C. J. Hull; 

C hartley ? Mass. S. S. Lambeth; Geo. €. MacKnight; Mrs. William 
Macdonald; Theodore Snyder; Ame Maxwell; 

Makers also of MOSAIN Collar Clara Hatfield; Arthur J. Coth; Dorcas Society, Tiger- 
Holders and Pins for Soft ton, Wis.; Mrs. Amanda Mayer; The Misses Paulin, Sara 
Collars—At all Dealers. and Emma Frank; Walter J. Swain and Mrs. Allen 


Swain; Jessie D. McCcmb; Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Goldsmith; Bertha A. Bishop; H. 8S. Whipple; Mrs. E. 
L. Wagner; C. A. Hartman; C. J. Wade; Clark-Hood 
Hdw. Co.; Marguerite Wolfson; David Roe; Louise and 
Robert Kimball; R. Jewett; Blanche EB Crafts; Albert 
Selle; W. J. Anderson; Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Brabham; 
Mrs. C. C. Schlatter; I. W. Morgan; Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of M E. Church, So. Chattenhoochee, Fla. ; 
cthel Loar; F. O. Brew; Helen Messman; Mr. and 
T. Bartoon; E. H. Curtis and Emma °-S. E 
Me : D. K. Shoop; Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Dickson; Mr. 
and Mrs. Jose - 8s. Madison ; Bessie A. Middleton ; I 

Jensen; ‘“‘E. P.”’; T. G. Hoffine; Mr. and 
B. Closson; irs E. L. Waldo; J. D. Andrews 
Gibson; Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Martin; Mrs. a 
Elwain; Mrs. J. L. Webster; Mr. and Mrs. J. w. Pow- 
ell; Major C. T. Tittman; Lina Rylor; A. Anderson; 
Mrs. E. Jane Tiffany; Julia R. Aldrich; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ 
Avis, Pa.; Norman Baxter; Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Ben- 






























nett; V. W. Bennett; Charles A. Berryhill; Florence 
N. Bielen; Mrs. Kate H. Biggers and Bernard Hun- 
rod; a Capt. ¥ P. Blackstone; F. J. Bohls; E. W. Bol- 
ton; Mrs, %. Brand; Mrs. 0. A. Brieger; W. 0. 
Briakman's Thos w. Brundige; Mr. and Mrs. E. Buckles; 
Alice C. Burdette; F. Burlingame; S. E. Campbell; 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Cayce; Mrs. Ora B. Chervenka; 
Berth A. Cist; Mrs. E. C. Clendenirs; Emily BE. Cole; 
Stuart L. Connell; Thomas Conniff and Anna Pratt; 
Emma L. Cook; Helen and Jean Coppage; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ 
Corsica, S. D.; Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Cowles and Alice 
W. Cowles; C. Milford Cowling; Sallie S. Cox; F. H. 
Craddock; John H Crans; J. M. Critton; J. S. Curzon; 
Eugene Danforth; R. Debenham; Estate of Sau) 
Deiches; Mrs. E. J. Douglas; Mrs. Hilda J. DuBois; 
Mrs. T. H. Dunn; Bernice B. Dunning; W. A. Dyer; 
Alfred H Ettinger; G.- A. Evans; Mrs. L. B. Fickes; 
Edward Fickes; A Friend; C. H. Gardner; J. 8. Gaul; 
Irene George; Jane K. Gibboney; Mr. and Mrs. W. H 
Glower; Mandel Goldwater; Isla Gough; Elizabeth P. 
Gow; Harrison Graham and Geo. R. Graham; Car) 
Hammer; Anna Hans; Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Harden- 
burg; R. F. Hardin; Hartzell Bros.; Mrs. 8. E. and 
Miss D. M. Hayes; C. W. Heath; Mrs. Mary and Roger 
H. Hegeman; Mr. and Mrs. Francis E, Heller; E &. 
Hervey; Dorothy E. Hildreth; Mrs. S. G. Hime; Mrs. 
Edna Hogan; D. A. Holcomb; Mrs. R. C. Holland 
and P. W. Stoutamire; Mrs. M. V. G. Holdt; Mrs. 
M. L. Holway; Home for Aged, Columbus, Ohio; John 
F. Hopkin; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Montpelier, Vt.; Mrs. L. J. 
Horton; John C. Howard; Florence D. Howard; C. H. 
Hughes; P. B. Hunt; Mrs. Harold Huntsburger; Linin- 
ger Implement Co., Allen Ingall; Walter E. Jenney, 
Frederic C. Johnson; Earl J. Justice; “‘D. E. K.,’’ Wash- 
ington, D. C.; H. H. Kalloway; Austin Kastner; Dow- 
ney and Bertha Kerr; Mrs. Janice E. Kerr; R. B. 
King; J. T. Kontz; Miss L. Laliberte; Miss T. C 
Langford; Mrs. Lavon Lanyon and Miss Alice E. Lan- 
yon; Mrs. Dena and Miss Bertha Legtens; S. C. Leigh; 
Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Loftus; Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Macalpine; P. D. McCarty, M.D.; Frederick A. McCord; 
L. B. McCulloch; McCoy; Mrs. Mary R. McCurdy; Alice 
and Lucy MacGregor; Dr. J. K. McQuarrie; J. G 
Mabry; A. M. Marshall & Brother; M. H. Martin; R 
C. Martin; Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Mewborne; Bertha K 
Michael; Mr. and Mrs, Frank Metz; ‘‘A Friend,’’ Newark 
Ohio; Fred Nack; John B. Nichols, M.D.; Wm. D. 
Niehans; Jno. E. Nilsson; Mr. aad Mrs. O. H. North 
rop; LaRue Noton; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ Ontario, Cal.; Ray 
mond and Alta Louise Otto; Mrs. J. Frank Palmer 

S. Parmenter; Arthur G. Pohndorf; Ora M. Pres 
ton and Mrs. Sarah F. Preston; Dr. Mary 8. Pritchett 
Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Reed; Mrs. Worth Reed; Mrs. 
Benj. Rhodes and Isabella K. Rhodes; H. H. Rice 
Margaret A. Riddle; ‘‘A Friend,’’ Jamaica Plaing, Mass. 
W. J. Robinson; C. A. Rose; Pauline Rummefin; Lin 
coln Rush; W. E. Sanders; Mr. and Mrs. E. Sayem 
Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, IIL; Mary A. Shaver 
J. R. Shepard; J. F. Shoemaker; T. Sibbernsen; Mr 
and Mrs. Smith; Jos. E. Smith; Mrs. Matilda R. Smith 
Mr. Stewart K. Smith; Barngrove and Specht; Mrs 
Albert Spicely; G. B. Stearns; Mrs. May A. Stuck; A 
V. Thomas; Mrs. E. J. Thompson; Grace M. Tilden 
Helen Tutt: Henry C. Trumbower; Wm. F. Voegele; Gor 
don G. Walley Paul D. Walsh Co.; Jas. H. Ward 
Mrs. Chas. 8S. Weston; Philip H. Wertz; W. K. Whit- 
tingham; S. F. Williams; Mary Virginia and Julia 
Homer Wilson; Lucile Wooten; Alfred Yankauer; Edward 
F. Zimmermann; Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Rhea; Jos. J 
Lloyd; Saul Magner; Lewis B. McBride; A. B. Moore 
Judge A. G. Hanson; Mr. & Mrs. gar S. Miller; Mrs 
M. Strauss; Mrs. J. H. McC ormic’ Mrs. H. Anderson 
Chas. H, J. Biiss; Helen Bryan; “Anonymous,”* 421 Bea 
con St.; Louis W. Prinz; W. H. Wilcox; Mrs. Gertrude 
Salomon and Sam L. Salomon; J. W. Thorn, M.D. 
Hilda G. Jeanson; Mrs. E. Moss; Edwin Evans; Mrs 
L. M. Fitzhugh; R L. Calkins; Louise Rickey; C. E 
Rorabeck;° Leroy W. Frisbec; Martin and Eunice Hol 
den Doane; M. Missel; McDonough Manufacturing Co. 
Mrs. F. V. Rutherfomj; Mr. and Mrs, Hubert Sprague 
Nettie G. Bradley; Mrs. Flora D. Brietle; Augustus 
Zahner; W. P. Reid: W. F. Buston; ‘‘Anonymous,’”’ Bat 
tle Creek, Mich.; Miss Flora A. bid ge and C. E 
Walker; Henry Dodd; Ray G. Marston; Edith B. Wells 
J. B. Combs and Loyses Arthur R. Cook; ‘“‘Anony- 
mous,” Toledo, Ohio; D. O’Connor; H. 8. Brown; Chas 
4 Smith; F. N. Nelson; Mrs. W. J. Howey; P. J 

th; D. Hirsch; W. S. Bell; Mr. and Mrs. G. J 

aight; Howard H. Shim; N. C. Calfas; Joseph Bla 
bon ; “Edward J. Cox; Mrs. A. C. Royall and Daughters 
Dr. F. Becker and Miss Lena Gerber; Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. Harms; R. E. Pilcher; Phil. H. geal Mrs 
Della M. Mark; Mrs. J. C. Larson; W. E. Je 
$18.67—Sunday oe of the Chapel of the Prince ol 
Peace, Phila., 

$18.00 pag “A. McCrone; Agnes Lane Leonard 
*‘Anonymous,”’ Columbia, Va. 

$18.46—Jchn H. Oaks. 

$17.75—English Class of Cumberland College, Williams 
burg, Ky. 

$17.25 each—Employees of the New Auditorium Theatre, 
Superior High School. 

$17. 00 each—Brotherhood Class of the Presbyterian 
Church, Van Wert, Ohio; Bessie, Geo., Lucy Jeynes; Mr 
and Mrs. Raymond Gaylord. 

$16.25 each—Q. W. Dewey. 

$16.00 each—Susannah Coyle; Elizabeth Jung and 
Friends; Mildred Bales; The Dane Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Beverly, Mass.; ‘Anonymous,’ Pittsford 















N. = 

$15.50—Ceres M. E. Sunday School, Ceres, N. Y. 
$15.40—Prospect High School, Prospect, Tenn, 
$15.35—Geo. W. Hinkle. 

$15.25 each—Mrs. T. A. Binford; Staff of Wisconsin 
Rating and Inspection Bureau. 

$15.00 each—G. T. Anderson; M. Anderson; = 
Louis Armovitz; Nathalie Oliver Avery; W. 
sacheler; Albert J. Ball; W. Barton. Mrs. wil: 
liam T. Barton; W. E. John Beely; Clarkson 
Black; Henry A. Boorse; Lloyd G. Bowers; Mr. 
and Mrs. 5 2 d Butler; A. Esther Cam- 
field; David M. Campbe garet Carroll; ‘‘Anony- 
mous,’”’ Chicago, Ill.; Prescott Childs; F. K. Clark; Mrs 
Florence Clemence and Dora M. Wylie; Aaron Cohn; 
Jessie I. Cole; Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Cole; Ann Maria 
Connor; Grac 7 





eC, Conoll; W. V. Cosden; V. E. Coyner; 
Els Creblin; Martha E. Crocker; Mrs. Crouch; Mrs. 
E. W. Davis: R. Henry Dipew; L. H. Doolittle; Robert 
Stewart Douglas; Margaret Duff; Elizabeth C. Eckhard 
and Brother; Eleanor W. Edson; Z. L. Gibson; Emmi 
D. and Gertrude Gilbert; Wm. Eskridge Gilkeson; Gill 
Realty Co.; C. V. Goldsmith; Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Grandy; E. A. Greenwood; Grace Hanson; A. R. Harsted; 
S. T. Hart; Judge and Mrs. Arnold Heap; Mrs. G. W. 
Heintz; Hermanville High School, Hermanville, Miss. ; 
Abram. Hey; Elva Hickox; C. H. Howse; A. E. John- 
son; Edna L. W. Johnson; G. C. Joy; Martin Th 
Kaiser; Mrs. L. M. Kearney and T. H. Kearney; Ella 
F. Kegerrus; Chas. H. Kilbourne; Dallas Kirk; R 
Koster; Lilie Kronheimer; Carl H. Lane; Dorothy C. 
Legg; Mrs. Johanna Licka and Martha Larimore; Robt 
W. Lord; Oliver McClintock; Robert McClure; J. M 
McMurry and Family; Jessie J. McNall; Mr. and Mrs. 
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This is 
Advertisement No. 3 
of 2 Series 


pata” 


GOOD phonograph should last for life. Yet even 
if “something goes wrong” within the first few 
months, you have no direct claim against the manu- 
facturer who does not give you a written guarantee 


A signed and printed guarantee accompanies every 
CRESCENT Phonograph. In case of trouble you have 
only to notify your dealer to obtain prompt and expert 
repair service without charge. Compare the CRESCENT 
guarantee with other guarantees before you buy. 





a ad 


— ae — OSS OD 


A musician visited many dealers to determine what points are most important 
in selecting a Dyers These points are contained in this interesting 
booklet, mailed with our compliments, at your request. Address: Crescent 


Talking Machine Co., Inc., 7 White Street, New York City. 





















Phonograph | 
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CLEAN COAL AND 
WHAT IT MEANS 


ESIDE the loading tipple of one of The Consolidation Coal 

Company’s big mines, there stands a tremendous mound 
that closely resembles coal. It looks so much like coal that the 
ordinary layman would probably buy it as such. It really is not 
coal, but slate—a waste substance of no fuel value. Piled ton 
upon ton that would cost many thousands of dollars to haul to 
tidewater, it stands there, a silent testimonial to our tradition and 
our ideal that Consolidation Coal must be clean coal. 


From the first days of its operation, The Consolidation Coal 
Company has invariably supplied clean coal to its customers. No 
matter what the condition of the times, we have unfailingly sent 
from our mines only the fuel from which slate, rock, bone, dirt 
and sulphur balls had been removed. Sulphur balls produce 
about one-third as much heat as the same weight of coal, but the 
other impurities which we eliminate have practically no heating 
value. ‘They represent mere worthless material bought by the 
coal consumer in uncleaned coal at the same price and freight 
rate charged for real fuel. 


Only the closest inspection and consistent instilling of this 
tradition in the miners can produce clean coal. 


In the midst of war, when the Government controlled the fuel 
industry, all mines were ordered to produce clean coal. Because 
of our fixed practice, the order necessitated no change for us. 
In the period of fuel shortage when many consumers were glad 
and anxious to purchase “anything that was black,’’ we adhered 
to the Consolidation standard. 


Clean coal maintains the reputation of our Company, provides 
our customers with maximum fuel value for money expended, 
and produces a feeling of institutional pride in every part of the 
Consolidation organization. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Bankers ‘Trust Building - New York City 


*mond §S. Anderson; S. E. 








W. A. Marks; W. F. Martin, M.D; Me. 3. L. 
Miller; Mrs. U. —— and Grace Miller; Adaline 8. 
Moffett; F. H. Moore; C. S. Morris; O. Mueller; P. V. 
Nohe; William and Ethel Padget; Vesta M. Pegg: Susan 
Piese; Eleazer Pomeroy; Growing Class of Lloyd 
Presbyterian Church, LaGrange, Ga.; Young Men’s Bible 
Class, Oxford Presbyterian Church, Oxford, Pa.; A. 
Renwick; E. F. Rice; F. R. Richtmyer; Grace Ricker; 
J. BR. Roberson; D. W. Rosborough; John Rowe; C. 
R. Russum; F. D. Saunders; Chas. J. Schuelle; J. W. 
Slager; L. O. Smith; Mary E. Smith; R. F. Smith; The 
Misses Snelling; T. B. Southall; W. A. Spencer; Irvin 
S Stayer, M.D.; Leon R. Stow; Adelaide T. Sullivan; 
A. Swezy, M.D.; Clarence Waterman; Clifford T 
Weller: Blanche S. Wells; Dr. and Mrs. J. A. West: 
Marion B. White; May E. Wolcott; Office Force, Ken- 
neth H. Wood; ‘‘Anonymous,’”’ Austin, Texas; Arthur 
H. Yetman; David C. Campbell; Mrs. H. L. Rohr- 
bough; R. C. Davis; E. S. Orser; A. E. Hubachek; In 
Memory of P. L. W.; J. V. Baron; St. John’s Episcopal 
Church Sunday School, Savannah, Gi ; Messrs. : 
Kimbrough & Hutchinson; Mrs. Sumner Robinson; 
A. Bradt; A. P. Thomson : Irena W. Bravinger; eihine 
Dunlop; Jos. W. Leadenh S. L. Reeves; Leon W. 
Whiting; Mrs. W. J. Cc. C. Binkley; Frank 
Major; Mrs. Harvey Peacock; Rey. Jas. Sunderland; T. 
F. Hazen; Cecilia Standish; Helen F. Giles: D. C. 
Brown; Mrs. ant; Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. 
Benua; Mrs. s; Mrs. J. R. Brumby: L B. 
Bull; Eunice Cagwin; Geo. D. Carney; Bess M. and 
Elizabeth Cash; Mrs. Louise Crosier and Sister: Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. E. DeWolf; Rhoda Eaton; Effie 
H. L. Hoffman; ‘‘Anonymous,’”’ Hartford, Conn. ° 
Howell; Lillian Kent; Wm. J. Kerby; Mrs. 8. ¥. King; 
K. ae Kirkpatrick; ‘*/ mous,”’ Lewiston, Idaho; 
oc hart ; _ > @ : D. R. McGehee; Viola 
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Madd x J. Mason; Mrs. James 
O’Malle lips; Chas. S. Price; J. A. 
Remle M. Riordau; Rebecca Rubert; E. R. Saal- 





fleld; Max Salem; Ashmun T. Salley; J. Ernest Scott; 
Amo G. Silfker; Pattie Stone; Grace and Edith M 
Tatnal; Coleman Tousey, M.D.; J. A. Van Hoesen; 8S. 
Watson; Geo. Williams; E. E. Smith; Mrs. Chas. E 
DeWitt and Sara Hubbard; A Carruthers; J. _E. and 
M. Werkheiser; C. K. Chadwick; Mrs. E. G. Buckley 
and Mary A. Kane; C. H. Markel: Mrs. Alida Wage 
man; A. C., E. J., and M. K. Buckman; Elizabeth M 
Carpenter; Frank H. Beamer; George A. Allensworth; 
W. R. Carter; W. B. Carpenter; Elnia J. Tidd: C. EB. 
King; H. P. Leach; E. M. Griggs; Henry N. Starkey 

$14.52—Walter Hay. 

$14.50 each—John Z. Miller; Mr. and Mrs. Albert L 
Smith. 

$14.10—Pupils of Struble Schcol, Struble, Ia. 

$14.00 each—H. H. Frenke; M. A. Lehman and Chil- 
dren; M. E. Woman’s Missionary Society, Crenshaw, 
Miss.; Mrs. W. W. Hicks; Richard and Lewis Mc- 
Combs, Emlenton, Pa. 

$13.64—Bert and Alice Winter. 

$13.09—L. S. Johnston. 

$13.00 each—Sunday School Class, Field M. FE. Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; The First Church of Christ Congre- 
gation of West Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Geo. W. and 
Faith Tyler; Mrs. Helen K. Zimmer: W. H. Bechen; J. 
C. Barnes and Fraun Hargrove and Mrs. Mable Wil 
liams; Mrs. H. E. Cristman and Friends; Walter E 
Trice and Lora B. Trice. 

$12.75—T. H. Simmons. 

$12.64—Grace L. Daucy. 

$12.50 each—William Todd DeVan; Allen F. Gabriel 
and Family; G. H. Laing; BP. C. Stull; C. E. Morton; 
Mrs. Caroline A. Koster; M. and Mrs. J. Burns; EB 
W. Elrod and Friends. 

$12.25—Kentucky School for Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
$12.00 each—H. J. Adams; Mrs. H. W. Gilbertson; 
0. E. Gressby; An English Mother; Anne Hesseler; 
Springfield, Fairfax, Co.; J. B.. Trousdale; White Bros. ; 
Mrs. Anne Robey Vincent, Nancy and Katherine Vincent; 
Bertrand C. Avery; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Cuffel; Nina 
M. Nash; Jean Bradford Leonard; Maxwell and Ram- 
sey Hackett; Dr. Jos. D. Freed; Mrs. W. J. Sanders 
and Mrs. Kate Chambers; Professor B. Fleagel’s Dl 
English Class, Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Md.; 
H. F. Link; F. W. QOehrie and Family; Lewis J. Small; 
E. N. Smith; Spring-Holzwarth Co., Alliance, Ohio; D 
Witteur. 

$11.60—Jamesville High School, Jamesville, N. C. 

$11.50—O. H. Woods. 

—- —Nat’l Training School for Girls, Washington, 





‘st, 12—The Pupils of Vivian Consolidated High School, 
Vivian, So. Dakota. 

$11.00 each—Arthur B. Childress; W. Downs; W. M. 
Eby; Margaret A. Fite; A. M. Graham; Ethel M. Hol- 
brook and Rae L. Wilson; A. R. Hood; Annabel Kahn; 
Mary E. Lovell, Mother and Sister; Harrell Moran; 
F. W. Morris; Alice Perry; Estella Phelps, Frederick 
Phelps and Mrs. George Phelps; Boys Willing Workers 
of the Presbyterian Church, a, Ohio; Roy M. Rob- 
inson; Simpsonville Mill Sunday School, Simpsonville, 
. C.: D. Starch; BE. B. Steel, G. S. Davis and Mrs. 
J. M. Davis: Rev. David C. Torry; Geo. H. Williams; 
Mrs. N. S. Boynton; Progress Nursery Co.; E. BE. Fra- 
zier: William M. Ege: R. BE. Logan; Anderson McLeod; 
Barbara Morse; George M. Newcomer; R. C. Putnam. 

$10.63—Mary L. Dexter. 

$10.62—Alberta I. Burmuster; H. M. Kerschner. 

$10.50 each—Ruth F. Gannon; Walter C. Jackson ; 
James C. Pettee; Mrs. Edw. Jordan Taylor; Alico BR 
Sole. 

10.47—W. Harlan Witt 

310-25 each—W. P. McBee; Mary Elinor Moran; F. 
H. Williams. 

$10.23—Coleman, The Lumberman. ’ 

$10.20 each—J. H. Davids; Nellie C. Miller; History 
403, Girls High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

$10.15 each—Frederick M. Wright; Fred W. Gates; B. 
8S. Wingfield. ox 

10.13—Ed. Coder. 

Socio each—C, M. Fraley; Warren FE. Smith; E. S. 
Com B. kL Willing! 

10.05—Mrs. ae illingham. 

Sio-00 each Chas. T. Aaronson; 7. M. Abbott; J. A 
D. Abercrombie; N. W. Abernathy; F. C., Adams; Gordon 
Adams; Mr. a Mrs. R. J. Adams; S. P. Adams, Jos. 
Adamek; H. W. Adems; J. H. Aiken; Mrs. Lida Rey- 
nolds Aikin; S. A, Albray; Henry J. Albrecht; Wm. 8. 
Aldehoff ; zabeth H. Alden; H. J. Alexander; J. H. 
Alexander; ‘Ella C. Allen; Mrs. Chas. D. Allen; Edw. L. 
Allen & Co.; Guy R. Allen; W. E. Allen; W._H. Allen; 
L. C. Allender; Irene E. Alexander; Mary E. Alling: 
A. Allsebrook; Plate Ambrose; American Paper Co.; 
Archer Anderson: F. L. Anderson; H. A, Anderson; James 
G. Anderson; Nettie Anderson; poated H. Anderson; Ray- 

Anderson; Thos. Anderson ; 
Thos. T. Anderson; Wm. Anderson ; aneey ae G. A 
Andrews; James Andrews; L. D. Andre An- 
druss; Philip P. Angier; Harry Ankeny; ; Bs M 
Antrim; Dr. F. P. Anzinger; J. D. Appleshite ; A. 
Appleton: Mrs. Frank C. Ard; M. M. Argo; Agnes Arm- 
strong; Mrs. H. M. Armstron oy. R. C. Armstrong; 
‘ . Armstrong; Mrs. S. 8S. Armstrong; Chester 8. 
Arnt; J. W. Arthur; W. G. Arthur; E. Stuart Ashby; 
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Burwell A. Atkinson; T. R. Atkinson; Mrs. A. M. Simp- 
son Atmore; George L. Attog; Alice Atwater; Mrs. G. L. 
Austin; Emery H. Averill; Dr. J. H. and Charlotte 
Averill; Mrs. W. H. Aydlette; Laura B. Aydelott; Mrs. T. 
8S. Ayers; W. C. Ayres; Annie Baalen; W. J. Babb; Mr. 
and Mrs. Royal G. Babcock; A. M. Babrook; Grace E. 








Backus; Mrs. 8. F. Bacon; Mrs. Henry W. Badger; Vina 
Cc. Badger; Ellen M. Bagle Mrs. Abbie G. Bailey; } 
Kelle Bailey; C. A. Bailey has. Bailey H. Bailey 








Edward L. Saile Mrs. Sarah §S. Bailey; S. P. Bailey; 
Susan L. Bailey; W. A. Bailey; Ww. Frank Bailey; W. 0, 
Bailey; J. J. Baily; F. K. Bainard; Mrs. C. O, Baird; 
Albert L. Baker; D. B. Baker; Flora A. Baker; George 
Baker; James F. Baker ; Chas. E. Baldridge; Clara F. 
Baldwin; Harmon O. Baldwin; Mrs. F. E. Ballard; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. W. Ballantine; Mrs. H. N. Banell; Adelid 
;; H. M. Banning, D.D.S.; E. E. Baranowski; R. 
; Alex. H. Barbur; Mr, and Mrs. G. E. Bardeen, 
Jr Mrs. Joseph Barett; Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Barioni; 
Edward Barker & Son; Mrs. W. W. Barksdale; ‘‘Anony- 
mous,’’ Ambler, Pa Charlies B. Barnes; E. E. Barnes; 
Mrs. M. L Barnes J. Barnes; Geo. Barnett; Julia C. 
Barnum ane Bar A. Barr; C. F. Barradule; 
James Bar ; J. T. Barrett; ‘“‘Anonymous,’’ Great Bar- 
rington, Mass.; Charles H. Barritt; Henry H. Barroll; 
William A. Barron; Blanche G. Barrows; Gladys Barry; 
Susan Barry; Employees of J. Barth & Co.; F. W. 
Sarthel; Mrs. C. A. Bartlett; Ida M. Bartou; Emil A. 
Sasener; W. G. singer; For Grade 8-B, Emory Street 
School, Asbury Park, N. J.; A. H. Bates; Chas. E. Bates; 
Mrs. . M. Bates; F. O. Bates; Mr. and Mrs. M. W. 
Bat on H. Bate Sanford Bates; Mrs. Jonnie R. Bath; 
Mrs. Henry G. Bauerfeld; F, A. Bauman « Co.; Phil J. 
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This book 
jaur; W. E. Baxter; Clinton O. Bay; L. Bayard; ‘4 
Rush E. Beachman; Dudley Hardy Be ¢ $. Beahm; 1S free to 


Clara H. Beaird; Bertha F. Beale; Beane; Mrs. 
Bella Beard; B. A. Beard; Faye Georgia M. . 
Reardsley; Ernest Beattie; J. B. Beattie; ‘paith, Betty, executives 
and Frank Becker, Jr.; W. M. Becker; W. H. Beck; For- 

rest P. Beckwith; Mrs. F. Harding Beebe; Mary C. 
Beebe; Florence H. Beel; Mrs. W. G. Beinsmade; D. 
Beisinger; Homer C, Beiss; Henriette 8S. Beitenman; } 
Anna G. Bell; G. M. Bell; Thomas Bell; Fred H. Bemis: 











Felix Bendann; Frances Benedict; Helen C. Benson; Mrs. 
8. P. Benton; James C. Bentz; Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Berges; J. H. Berkheimer; F. Berlin; Wilbert Bernhardt; 
Carroll L. ames W. Berry; Ed : 4 
; Nolan R. Best; Mrs. B. P. Bestor, 
¥: sch; Bettic Bethge ; Isabel Bevier; Dr. Jno. 
R. Bevil; Mrs. Vivian C. Bevis; Dr. W. L. Bible; Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur B. Bicknell; ‘Anonymous Carlisle, 


Pa.; R. Biederman; Georgia A. Bigelow; Mrs. B. Bigham; os 

Cc. I. Bigley; George Bilbe; H. E. Bi Edw. <A, 

rng ag me Clara L. Bird; Harry Bird; F. G. Bishoff & | 
L. Bishop; Mrs. S. R. Bishop and Family; Francis 


Biscell John Bitter; Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Bjorhman; Gil- 
bert R. Black; Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Black; Mr. and e 
Mrs. D. F. Blac kburn; D. E. and A. L. Blackner; FE. M. 

Biacksher; H. 8. Blaine; Etta M, Blake; Mrs. H. W. 

Blake; John Blake; O. B. Blake; Albert F. Blakeslee; 

Harry Bleich; John Blinn; Mrs. Wm. E. Blodgett; Anna 

P. Bloom; P.  Blottin; Dr. Milton B. Blouke; Amy 
Iloye; Edward Blust; Vincent T. Bly; R. H. Blythe; 
Alonzo P. Boardman; G. D. Boardman; Harold M. Board: 
an; H. Bodenheimer; Fred D. Bodtke; H. D. Boeh- 
mer; John W. Boehne; Charles Boehringer; J. P. Boggess 

& Son; John H. Bogue; Dr. J. C. Bohn; A. J. Boink;: INETEEN-TWENTY has 
Mrs. Adolph Boller; W. BR. Bone; Susan Louise Bonstedt; 
Mrs. J. E. Boody; Margaret Booker; J. Robert Boomer; been a heavy year for 
Mary J. Booth; J. A. Borah; C . Borders; Walter H. 

Bernman and Douglas Leese; Borrill; Mr. and 

Med Borseh tad Bowtie: Me. and correspondence. 

rs. Wm. G. Bott; Mrs. 2 Hl. Sourne; “In Memory 
R. Borne,” D. C.; Lilian S. Bourne; J. L. Bowdish; : : 

Bowen; C. F. Bower; William Bower; Mrs. : Business transactions have 
L. Bowers; Mrs. Thomas A. Bowles; J. Bowman; 
F. Bowman; Wm. J. Boyd; Mrs. F. D.. Boyer: dragged, orders have been 
Maurice Boyer; Violet Boyle; I. S. Boyles; Mr. and Mrs, ? 
W. N. Bozeman; Emma M. Bradler; Chas. E. Bradley;; delayed 
Cornelia Holyrod Bradley; Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Bradley; = 
Branch Ave., Community, Sunday School, Clementon 
Meights, N. J; M. G. Branch; Mila H. Brand; G. M. 

LBrauerfels; N. Braunstein; E. Josephine: Brazier; iza- Constant reference to old 
beth W. Breed; Susie Brensinger ; Katherine and Gladys . . 
Breozeale ; Jane K. Brett; Harlen Bretz; J. Wilmon letters 1S still necessary, but 
trewer Thurston Brian; John H. Bridenbaugh, Atty.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Brierley; L. B. Bright; Robert files are already full to over- 
Bright; L. O. Brightbill; L. Brink; Oscar Broderick: a 
**Anonymous,”’ Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. A. M. Brooks; Helen 

ge gy a Sg oy flowing. 


I, ce Brooks ; Le. Brooks; 





Transfer Cases 
and Supplies 




























































ee ae 

J we... ma: Re 4 oi Brown ; Herbert c, srown ; Nellie Our new book for Office Managers 
CEERI EL Mi | Qoveyorbow to ove te po 
Brownlee; Mrs. Mary A. Brownell; Margaret Grace Bruce; lem easily, inexpensively, without 
Lillie Brummer J. Brunell; Geo. L. Bruner; Mary confusion, 


Bryant; Robert J. Bryant; Rev. and Mrs. M. R. Baynton; 
Pr, O. Bucher; Martin Buchholz; C. J. Buck; Gustave R. 


J. Buck; H Buckner ; Mrs. J. suegeleisen ; J. W. Bugg; It explains how and when to trans- 


P, M. Buick; L. G. Bunnell; F. A. Buntehill; A. 4 














Bunten; S. R. Burberry; Mrs. Lily A. > J, 7 ; x 
Burkardt; John J. Burke; Marcus E. 2h, alter fer old correspondence, and illus 
Rurke; Frances M. Burlingame; Elizabeth Bavaette W. E. trates all of the transfer cases 
Burnett; J. W. Burnett; C. O. Burns; Frank Burns; L. A. e ° ’ 
Burr; Harry Burry; Frances Burt; C. F. Burton; Frank folders and guides that you will need 


Bush; James R. Butler; Mrs. Julius M. Butler; Kate L 
Butler; Richard L, Butler; Mrs. Willi Mr. and to properly file your 1920 letters 
Mrs. A. H. Butts; Mrs. M. L. Bynum; Mrs, A. J. Byrne: 

Byrne;: Dempster Cadwell; Mrs. Eda Nemoede and records. 
Caeterton; H. E. Caldwell, M.D.; Helen H. Caldwell; 









A 





Notice how the steel transfer cases 








Wes'ey Hirst Caldwell; Mrs c a and Charles F. ° ie 

Calhoun, Jr.; Pred M. Calkins; J. f. Callahan; J. F. Write for your copy of this book are piled on top of each other. 

J x: vm bine e” Pa fee souauin B. Camara, ts today, or telephone to our near- “Y and E” welded channel 
ell; H. A. Campbell; abel Campbell; Mary Campbell, est branch or dealer and ask construction makes this possible. 


N.R.; M. P. Campbell; G. A. Campfield; F. B. Can; a 
Leonard Canatsey; Alice M. Cane; Mr. Canimann; B. F. for your copy 
Cann; Mrs. J. G. Cannon; John T. Cannon; Mr. and Mrs. 
Cantvill; G. R. Carg; L. Carlin; Mr. and Mrs. H. D. 
Carlisle; O. M. Carlson; John A. Carman; Laura H. 
Carmed; C. Carne; O. E, Carnes; Grant Carpenter; Robt. 


W. Carpenter; ¢ arpenter & Son; F. J. Carr; J. A. Carr; 
Mrs. John 8S. Carr; ge L. “Carroll; ‘Mrs arry 3 WMAN AN D 
Carson; Charlotte O. Carter; Mrs. John Carter; Otto * o 


Carty; Che Carver; in Carvill; Silas Caryon; Mrs. Ches- 
ter B. Case; Julia V. Case; Wm. W. Case; Agnes M. Wi ; , ; 
Casey; H. R. Cashing; Thomas G, Cassady; W. L. Casten; Filing System Service, Equipment and Supplies 
Otis H. Castle; S. KE. Castonguay; Marjorie G. Cathcart; 

J. B. Caward; Lydia R. Chadwick; L. Chalmers; Mrs. E. 1234 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N. y 


M. ¢ ‘hamberlain ; Jennie M. Chamberlain; W. B. Chamber- 
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lain; Carrie E. Chambers; Roy Chandler; E. Chaninel; Branches, Agents or Dealers in all principal cities. 

E. E. Channon; B. J. Chapin; Geo. A. Chapin; Miss M. 

D. Chapman; N. A. Chapman; Mrs. W. W. a F. - 

W. Chase; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Chase; Mrs, Harriet N. In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co.,Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


Chase; Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. Chase; R. A. Chase; Mrs. 
A. C. Cheney; Orr M. Chenoweth ‘Dr. C. Chenowoth ; acl ens : ” 

Bertha B. Chesley; Loren W. Chester: “Anonymous,” Chi- Filing Systems Filing Cabinets an — oe emmy A Date 
cago, MH. Arnold L. Chick; Ruth L. 8. Child; Cc. $ ‘ i ood ecor ates 

/e Christenson ; First Christian S. 8S., Filing Supplies in steel or w Y an 

Ind.; C. a A.C hristie; Miss C. 3 
: » > Somes F. Christol; Capt. M. Christy; A. 

“H. Church; Irving P. Chureh; Margaret 
* 2.88 . 
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The Ongnal and Genuine 
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o&LPSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO, 


Makers of Meris Shoes ------- Maker's of Women's Shoes 


Chicago Buffalo 

















The correct lines 
of The “Hub” 
recommend it to 
the man seek- 
ing style with 
genuine foot 












The “Easy Joint” 
needs no breaking 

Tired, aching 
feet never trouble 
women who 
sensibly choose 
“The Easiest 
Shoes on 
Earth.” 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 
INSIST ON 


RUST CRAFT 


AT BEST STORES 
BARGAIN ASSORTMENT 
Sent for $1 
RUST CRAFT 
60 INDIA STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRONZE rascters 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc. , 556 West 27thSt., Dept. L.D., New York 




















Cut annual fuse 
maintenance costs 
fully 80% 


—as compared to the 
cost of protecting circuits 
with ‘‘one-time”’ fuses. 


Do you know what you spend 
yearly for electrical protection? 
Callin your electrician—get the figures— 
they are four-fifths too high if you areusing 
fuses which are discarded after operation. 


An inexpensive Economy “Drop Out” 
Renewal Link, applied in a few pone 
makes a blown Economy Fuse as good a 
new. Nothing is discarded but thet oe be 
fuse strip which has operated. This makes 
possible the 80% cut in the cost of fusing. 

Insist on Economy Fuses—approved b 
the ee Laboratories in all ca. 
pacities—from 0 to amperes in bot 
250 and 600 volts. 

For sale by all leading ectsini, - 
Jobters and Dealers 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Economy Fuses a!so are made In Canada at Montreal 








1920 


Cc. G. Cissna; Geo. E. Clapp; Leslie T. Clapp; T. 8. 
Clapp; W. P. ae oe A. Clark; Mr. and Ars. Allen 
7. Clark; Edward D. Clark; Mr. and Mrs, 
E. J. Clark; E. J. Ciark; Mrs. David Clark; Howard 
Clark; rg Clark ; he L. Clark; L. S. Clark; Mrs. Mary 

Clark; Clark Pease & Co, ; Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Clark; 
Amelia Clasen; S. A. Class; Adelaide Claudel; Ralph B. 
Clayberger ; Philip Claypool; Gene C, Clear; J. 
Cleveland Bank & Trust Co.; Mrs. Newcomb 
E. W. Clinchy; C. P. Close; Mr. and Mrs. W. A. s 
Ethel Cloyde; Jno. D. Cluck; T. J. Coak; Margaret B. 
Cobb; Priscilla Cobb; Eugene C, Cobby; Julia M. Cobey; 
Elizabeth L. Cochran; John Cogan; Jeremiah J. Cohane; 
Mrs. H. Cohen; Joseph Cohen and Family; Mrs. R. IL 
Cohen; Maurice B. Cohill; Mrs. Edward Cohn; Frank 
Arnold Colby; Geo. F. Colby; Samuel Colcord; Geo. G. 
Cole; Howard M. Cole; J. A. Colehour; Mr. and 
Christopher H, Coleman; Helen Coleman; Delta R, Collin 
Georgia A. Collins; Monroe Collins; Walter A. Collin 
Colorado Ranch Egg Co.; J. C. Colther; Thos. C. Coltm 
Elias Colville; Mrs. E, F. Colwell;.W. H. Comisk 
Nellie Jane Compton; Mrs. Ella M. Conant; Jno. W. 
Ruth Congdon; Junior Girls Club, Sec, Cong. Chureh, 
Derby, Conn.; J. Conklin; T. E. hegey a. J. Comneny. 
M.D.; Albert E. Converse, D.D.S.; C. C. ¢ k; Mrs. I. 
Cook; Chas. M. Cook; Mrs, Re so E. Cook; yl L. 
Cook; C. H. Cooke Co.; Louisa Cooke; yr FF cope 
Gaines Cooksey; Miss A. Cooley; Adetaid 4 
W. Cooper; Tho [. Corcoran ; s Pr Cordell; The Cordes 
man Rechtin Co.; F. W. Cornell; Cornell & Son; Mr, and 
Mrs. Chas. H. Corney; J. 























r 
W. L. Corning; E. Cotton; K. 
M. Coughlan; E. J. Coughlin; Lillian M. Coughton; H. W. 
Covert Co.; Preston King Cove Wilkes P. Covey, Jr.; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Cowern; L. E. Cowl . We 
Cox; J. Cox; Lulu H, Cox; Mrs. "Roy Cox; W. 
Emilia s. ” Crai G. D. Crain, Jr.; G. N. Cralle; 
Crampton; Cari € dell; Anna E. é 
I L. Crane; William A, Crane; Crause; Mrs. 
~ phine Craw; Eliz. W. Cray: Crayton; Nan 
yton; Grace Crosby; Henry C. Crosby; James F. Cross; 
5. M. Cross; A. W. Crosson, Dr. Mary 8S. Croswell; Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Crothers; W. H. Crowe; Josephine Cro- 
well; Lawrence N. Crum; Cuesta, Rey & Co.; Freshman 
Class, Cullman Co, High School, Cullman, .; Cum- 
mings Equity Elevator Co. ; rs. C. A. Cummin EI 

t Cumming; Jennie E. Cummings; A. D. Cunady; 
Zeta B. Cundey; Miss A, A. Cur ; Fk. L. Cunningham; 
Mrs. H. L. Cunningham; Jno. Cunningham; Albert 
Curd; Mrs. Fannie P. Currier; Gilford T. Currin, Jr.; 
Elizabeth Curry; John W. Curry; ‘‘Anonymous’’; Mrs. 
Henry Curtis; H. J. Curtis; Deon S, Cushing; P. L 
Dahlen; Chas. W. ‘Dalton; G. M. Dalton; Edwin E. Daly; 
Mrs. ——— Daly; A. Dammes; Edna L. Dampman; 

Da 























don; C, M. Crane; 
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; N. Daniels; Anne W. Dann; Paula E. 
L 8 Darby; Mrs. Emma Darling; F. D. Daugh- 
y; r L. Davenport, D.D.S.; Mary Binney Davey; 
B. Davidson; Blanche Davidson; M. L. Davies; Dr. Adam 
C. Davis; Archer T. Davis; H. ¢. Devis; J. H. Davis and 
Maude W. Davis Laundry & 
> . Blanche Davis; 
Dawes; Mrs. John 
R 











L. Davis; Anna L, 
” Dawson ; Arthur C, y; R. E. Day; 
E. F. “oneal . N. E. Dean; H. L. Deans; ‘“‘Anony- 
S, Washington, D. C.; John F. Deck; Bess E, 
Decker; E. H. Deering; S. D, DeForest; Charles Q. De 
France; Chas. G. Deliuff; H. C, i iller; Ruby G. 
Delahan; C. S. Delano; Ww. y's —— W. E. DeLenil; 
R. M. Delworth; A. G. Denninger; D. Dennis; Dr. 
. Ss ‘Dennis; B. and Denni nm ¢€, 
and Ali Denton; ‘‘Anony- 
Vv. S Desc h and Sons; John G. 
pard; J. H. Detmer; 
A. 



















Clement Lyndon De 





Deshler; rs. 
Dolores Detwiler; Oliver Dewberry; F. T. Dewer; Ww. 


Dewenter; M. M. DeWitt; Lora M. Dexheimer; 
Dexter; ‘Mrs. R. E. Dexter; Harry Diamond; 
Dickenson; John A, Dickey; Noris C. Dickey, M.D., D.D. 3 
Julia B. Dickinson; E. V. Dickm: an; 47 E. ny rg Marie 
Dickson; S. W. Dickson; Estella Diefenbach; Geo, Dilewig; 
Clara G. Dilks; Anna L. Dillinger; P. J. Dillon; F, 
Dimaio; W. H. Dinius; Frances L, Dixson: Mrs. Helen F. 
Dixon; Dorothy A. Dobbs; Mrs. Adna Dobson; Mollie B. 
Dodge; H. L, Donnell; G. Donnelley; H. M. Don- 
nelley; L. F. Donnelly; Louise C. Donner; Rev. M. W. 
Donovar F. Donovi mm; Thos. H. Dooley; C. D. Dor- 
rell; M. Dorsey; J. R. Dortch; Katharine M. Dorwart; 
a mm. Doubleday; John C. Dougherty; John H. Douglas; 
Perey Douglas; Frank Doujak; J. E. Douthih; F. J. 
Dovers; C. F. Dowe; G. R. Dowing; Helen Downen; 
Downington National Bank; Dr. P. 8S. E. 8. 
Draper; H. ; Misses Dreery; Mr. 
Dresdow; C. H. Allen E, Dudle ; Harry E. Duff; 
W. C. Dugan; Charles Dukes; Alice Dunbar; M. Dun- 
bar; W. S. Dunean; Frederick Dunham; Mrs. Geo. A. 
*, B. Dunning; Elizabeth M. Duncan; James B. 
y. C. Duncan; L. W. Durbin & Co.; Anna M. 
ank Eardley oR. J. Earthope; Philip S. Ea Vv; 
asterday; Valeria E aston; Anna Eastwood; H. 8, 
Sbenezer Sunday 1001, Chuckey; Tenn.; C. D. 
J. Walter Et arice W. Eckenbeck; A. & 
~~. 3 R. Eckstein; Isabel Eddy; J. 
Lynn Eddy; »s; Catherine C, Edgar; The 
Edgewater M. E. Church Sabbath School, Edgewater, Md. ; 
The Edgewater M. E. Church, Ladies’ Aid Society, Edge- 
water, Md.; Gertrude Edminister; Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Edsall ; Mrs. Kate Bewars Mrs. Chas. L. Edwards; J. 
i Edwards, D.1 s.: Elvira W. Eggleston; Ww. 
: Louis H. chrlich: Ww. S. selburger; Mrs. 
tiseman; W. W. Eise nhar Eisenlohr; 
Lawrence O. Ekstrow; La Vina School, 
ldred; Geo. E. Eldridge; 
Nettie S. ker; E. R. Elliot; R. D. 
is; E. B. Ellis; Mrs. E. D. Ellis; te 
Vv. Mageo Ellsworth; Mary 
Emery; V. W 
3» B. Engleman; 
Erler, M.D.; Thos. ‘ 
ade; 8S. Laura en: 
. Evans; Mr. and Mrs. 
Sunday School of “ ; 
y E ie He chert Ewald; John FE. : 
Emma Bell Ewin Wm. A. Ewing, M. D.: oO. H. meaty: 
Adolph Fabry; Mrs. Mary T. Fahnestock 5 C. Fahs; 
H. C. Fahs; Thomas Fair; Mr. and Mrs. 4 Fair- 
banks; Jessie Fairfield; Mrs. Alice C. Falb: A. T. Falk; 
F. A. Falkner; E. E. Fallon; ‘‘Anonymo * Fall River, 
i be ; Fred H. Fannin; H. Faris; J. J. Farnsworth; 
A. oe e; a sig; A. O. Faulkner; Morris S. 
eat. Arthu: Fay; Dora E. Fay; . and Mrs. 
Featherly; B. S. Feldman; - ane 
Mrs. Moreland Fellars; D. 
Fernsler; C. M. Fette; W. 
Albert Fife; B. F. Filbert; 3 
H. M. Finnerud, M.D. ; s. J. K. Finney Dr. Clarence 
G. Fischer; Henry Fischer: Frank M. Fisher; G Cc. 
Fisher; H. J. Fisher; H. L. Fisher; Fisher Paper Box 
Co.; Inez L. Fisk; Mrs. J. J. Fitzgerald; J. R. 
Wallice F, Flanders; Mrs. E. M. Fleenor; Allan M., 
Fleming; J. S. Fleming; Jenny C. Fletcher; A. C. Flick- 
inger: Geo. H. Flowers; Mrs. John R. Foley; C. M. 
Folger; Leon P. Foote; Nina Perry Foote; Danna H. 
Ford; Mrs. W. N. Ford; Albert Foreman; Edith FE. 
Forman; Paul Fornian; G. A. Forrester; B. K. Forster; 
E. V. Fortier; Annie Foster; Elizabeth Foster; S. H. 
Foster; Mrs. Theodore W. Foster; Chas. F. Fountain; 
Geo. Foust and Mother; Eva Fowler; P. S. Fowler; Mr. 
and Mrs, W. N. Fowler, C. A. Fox; Fox Chase Junior 
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Ludwig 
R. B. Ekey; 
Modera, Cal.; Mrs. M. F., 







Burdette Eli 
Elliot; D. T 
Cc. Ellis; 
E 











Florence L. 





Saye 
= te 


William H. Enberg; E. 
English ; N. Erick KSON 5 
W. A 









B. 
" and. Mrs 
Ww. > 
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GIVE ONE FOR XMAS 
+12 


POST 
PAID 





AcceptNo 
Imitation 






Perforated 
Coupon Pages 


ROBINSON REMINDER 
Tear Out When Attended To 


Each memo a perforated coupon which, when attended to, fs torn 
out, leaving Live Notes Only. No se: arching then abeolet ete notes. 


Everything ready for instant "Teferen ce. Pocket in cv’ 
F Size a Size A 
Reminder with extra filler 3x5 in. 34 x7 in. 
Rlack Leathe . $1.25 - $2.00 
Cross Grain ‘Leather - - 1.75 « 2.76 
India Calf - - 2.50 - 3.60 
Cc whic le - - ° 2.7% -« 75 
Genuine Morocco - + + 8.00 ° 


Fattation Leather - -76 
Clot (without extra filler) « 26 
Ladies" pd Reminder Siz 

h Pencil and Extra Filler, 2% x3% in. 

Black Leather - - $1.50 

Patent Leather orC ross Grain” ° - - 1.75 

- - 2.25 
a ize A, $1 Size L, 70e. 
changed without. notice. 
If not aty your stationer Ay ocder som us. (Stationers write. 


Robinson Mfg. Co., 88 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 


S , mee 
Ss 





Morocco, Cowhide or India Ca 




















Sitrician Tecans 





The Pinnacle of Pecan Perfection 


HE BIGGEST of the very finest pecz 

in size, quality and flavor. Thin-she 3 
opened with the bare hand. The large, luscious kernels 
readily removed whole. 

The cream of the world’s pecan crop—fresh from the 
orchard—packed in a fittingly De Luxe gift box. Send 
me $1.50 today and I will send you postpaid this 12- 
ounce box ot Patrician Pecans. 

GUARANTEE: Eat six at my risk and if dis- 
satisfied return the balance within ten days - nd 
get your $1. “¥ ? Spm 10-pound Family ( arton, 


delivered, 
ELAM G. "HESS, Box 404, Manheim, Pa. 


TELL TOMORROW’S WEATHER 


White's Weather Prophet forecasts the weath- 
er Sto 24 hours in advance. Not a toy but 
a scientifically constructed instrument 
working automatically. iandsome, 
reliable and everlasting. 
AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT 

Made doubly interesting by the little 
figures of the Peasant and his good 
Wife, who come in and rie to tell you 
what a wei ather will be. 


























Size 6! fully guar- 

teed. ge he aid to any $ 25 
address in U. S. or Canada 
On receiptof....ccccscoe 


Agents Wanted 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. A-49, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











WAS YOUR STEAK TENDER 


last night? Our IDEAL FIBRE CUTTER makes every 
steak tender and juicy. Cuts the fibre without tearing 
eat Vo : or bruising. Over a quarter 
Meat Tenderer of a million in use. MONEY 

1K GUARA EE. 
Reference Delaware County 


National Bank. Write for 
facts right now. 


205 North High Street 














Vegetable Chopper 
Agents Wanted 





O. H. PERSHING, 


Muncie, Indiana 











Let Me Quote You a Special Price 
On My 


Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not satisfied and de- 
lighted I will refund every cent. 
Get my 
Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. F ull 
set of famous ‘‘Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 30 Detroit, Mich. 


™ Fireless 
Rapid, cooker 

































Pe Re OER. 


HET oe, : : 
7 CALLED, Been ED ay 
ne BY... EKAMINED BY_ 


oi H 


Use these forms 
for your inventory 


SE them, because they will put speed 

and accuracy into your stock-taking, 

and will give you, at a glance, any infor- 

mation you desire about your stocks of 
merchandise and materials. 


The smaller form is filled out and 
attached to stock. Entries are then tran- 
scribed to the larger sheet. These indi- 
vidual forms may not apply exactly to 
your business, but you can quickly work 
out, with their aid, the ones you require. 


Write us, and we will send you a port- 
folio containing these forms, together with 
others which are in use by big business 
houses the country over. 


More and.more, business routine is 
being standardized on printed forms. Time 
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Paper 
does the work of people, and does it 
economically. 


is saved, mistakes are avoided. 


Many business houses, as a further step 
towards efficiency, standardize all their 
office printing on Hammermill Bond, the 
Utility Business Paper. It combines the 
qualities necessary for fine work and real 
economy, and is the lowest-priced standard 
bond paper on the market. 


Hammermill Bond is uniform, strong, 
and has a good printing surface. Its 
twelve white afford. an 
opportunity for color classification, which 
saves time and prevents errors. 


colors besides 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erir, Pa. 





y 






ANN 
“a 


i\ 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 






The Utility Business Paper 








a ee 
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J Government 
| Schools 


OTTAWA 
Buzz 
Saw 













i Plenty of Fuel for 
Yourself and to 
Sell at High Prices! 


Seat the Coal ie with the Ottawa Log Saw and make big 
gmoney. Cut your entire winter’s fuel supply quick, then make big 
profits sawing wood for others and selling wood in nearby towns. Pro- 
vides cheapest and most plentiful fuel at a cost of about 1c a cord. 
Do the work of 10 to 15 able-bodied men at one-tenth the cost with the 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs by Power 


Pulls Over 4 H-P. Makes 310 saw cuts a minute. Direct gear 

drives saw—no chains to tighten; no keys; noset screws, 4-cycle Frost 

Proof Engine with counter-balanced crank shaft, Oscillating Magneto 

ignition, no batteries, aver peed sed, ou Automatic Governor, with 
3 a 0 0} % 

3 —— Uses i meee owe opera’ itil de. 
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jays Trial. Ottawa Cash or Easy Terms. Get our Easy to Move 
pode on 0 ag A fulfill payment plans Me purchase and, Sind | Cut to Cut 


Otta juarantee. For near- out how easy it isto own an y 
v. pyenrs wo Maen been a sham direct Saw. It will soon pay for itself. Any man 
yous factory to users, saving them with logs to cut_can not afford to be withcut 
thousands of dollars. Now over 10,000 this Log Saw, and he can soon own it under our 
satisfied users all over the world. wonderful se! plan. 
Write at once for Special g 
Special Offer bi-: and Low. Direct -~ Cuts Down Trees 
‘actory Price; also Free Book, fully illystrated, show- ok 
A how thousands of Ottawa users have paid for Level With Ground 
tog cows ia 0 fom wien: gure and adress on a postal 
ote mle lienton and special introductory offer. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
2953 Wood Street Ottawa, Karsas 















from 
taw to Tree 
r and back again, 




















ORK, in homes or 


factory, means dust. 


Luden’s make 
work easier. 
Clear nose 
and throat. 









Always good for 
coughs and colds— 
pure menthol and 
eleven other 
ingredients make 
them so. 


WM. H. LUDEN 
‘n Reading, Pa., Since 1881 


(14) 











Monday Club, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary A. Fraker; Henry 
Franc, Jr.; Mrs. Albert Francke; Walter P. Francois. 
Jr.; Henry Frank; Louis Frank; Mrs. A, B, Franklin 
Jr.; A, Mildred Franklin; C. E, Franklin; Mrs. Edward 
Franklin; George Franklin, Jr.; Gertrude M. Franklin 
Grace Frary; J. M. Freed; Mrs. F. K. Freeman; Florence 
Freese; F. H. French; Florence H. French; W. & 
French; Mrs. Charles Frick; “‘A Friend’’; Friends Sun- 
day School, Chappaqua, N. Y.; Martin L. Froelich; Frost 
Coal Co.; L. E. Frost; Mrs. W. A. Frost; Mrs. M 
Funder; Grace S. Fry; Mrs. M. Fuessel; M. M. Fuest 
mann; Otto Walter Fuhrmann; Marguerite L. Fuller; Mrs 
Grace Wilcox Funk; Walter A. Funk; Leonard N. J 
Fuyat; C. A. Fyke; Rev. P. J. Gaffikin; “‘Gallants’’; Ray 
FE. Galbreath; Mrs. H. E. Gallinger; Mary Gallup; Wil 
liam Galvin, M.D.; T. H. Gamble; Mr. and Mrs. A. D 
Gammill; H. S. Gammon; Eva M. Gans; Mildred S 
Gant; A. E. Gardner; Emma A, Gardner; E, A. Garey 
Wm. V. Garner; C. FE, Garrett; Mary M. Garrett; S. M 
Gars; Mrs. Wm. Garty; Thos, L. Gaskill; Selig Gassen 
heimer; Fred Gate; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Milltown, Wis.; F. W 
Gatewood; Martha E. Gatman; Mrs. H. C. Gauss; L 
Gavin; William Holt Gayle; W. C. Gaylor; Mrs. E. B 
Gaylord; Louis N. Gayner; Chas. E. Gebhard; Mrs. Frec 
Gebhardt; Jacob Geiger; Geo. D. Galwick; R. E. Gem 
mell; J. G. Genn; Emma E. Geodell; J. C. German; J 
Osear German; M. Gerstacker; L. C. Getsinger; O. (€ 
Gueths; Ada S, Gibson; C. H, Gifford; Miss G. Gifford 
H. A. Gilbert; The Gilbertson Myhre C Christina Gil 
lander; J. R. Gillespie; W. C. Gillespie; William Gilles 
pie; W. M. Gillespie; John E. Gillis; G. W. McGillivray 
H. F,. Gilmore; Mr. and Mrs, F. M. Gilpatrick; H. B 
Gleason; Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Gleeson; Thos. Gleason 
Christine F. Glen; Mr, and Mrs. Robt. N. Glenn; Mrs 
y. L, Glidden; Mrs. E. L. Glover; Mr. and Mrs, Harr: 
B. and Dorothy Glover; Helen Glover; Mrs. Gluck; C 
Zlunz and Son; Elizabeth I. Glynn; J. C. Goddard; J. D 
Goddard; D. Gode; Rebecca Godsham; Mrs. Hermar 
Goepper; Arthur H. Goff; E. W. Goff; O. J. Goff; Etel 
G. Goldsmith; Ellen Goldthwaite; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Golva 
NY. Dak.; Evelyn Goodale; Levi C. Goodale; Charles L 
odrich; S. P. Goodrich; E. P. Goodwin; James FE 
Goodwin; A, A, Gorman; Mrs. Ida Gorr; Julian Gortatow 
sky; Robert Gosman; Emil Goss; Mrs, Isabelle K. Goss 
E. J. Gossett Co.; S. S. Gould, Jr.; M. F. H. Gouver 
neur; Walter W. Gover; F. O. D. Graff; Mary E. Graff 
W. H. Graffam; J. E. Graham; Mrs. A. W. Graley; Emil 
Graves; Harry 8, ves; L. M. Graves; Alice A. Gray 
Mrs. Belinda M. Gray; Elwin E. Gray; Mrs. George H 
Gray; John Gray, Jr.; R. A. Gray; Mrs. R. W. Gray 
Saidee Gray; A. R. Green; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. A. Green 
Herlwyn R. Green; John E,. Green; Nellie Grant Greene 
R. I. Green; Susan A. Green; C. F. Greenlee; Florence 
Greenruy; S. Greenwald; Bess M. Gregg; W. E. Gregg 
M. S. Gregory; Mrs. Tracy Grey; R. F. Gribdle; B. G 

























Griff; .. B. Griffin; Blanche Griffith; Mr. and Mrs. BR 
Griftith; Robert Griffith; Mrs. F. D. Griggs; R. L. Griggs 
Frank Grimes; Lars J rinager; Geo. N. Groff; Ruth A 
Groombridge; Francis C. Gross; Dr. N. Gross; W. 8 
Gross; Guarantee Exterminating Co.; Mrs. E. E. Gubte 
Sam Gudger; O. Guenther, Jr.; Mrs. A. D. Guernsey 
Harriet Farnsworth Gulick; M. I. Gunn; G. H. Gustin 
M.D.; Mrs. F. E. Guy; L. M. Gwinn; Rufus L. Gwyn 
R. W. Haas villi , Jr.; W. A. Haas; Haas Liebe: 
Grocery Co.; a se; E. Alexander Haatz; Chris 
Haenkle; LeRoy H. Habenicht; William Haden; Mrs. E, P 
Haffer; Mrs. M. T. Hahn; R. B. Haimes; J. W. Haines 
Mozelle Hair; W. M. Hair; Damon E. Hall; John W 
Hall; Louis T. Hall; Marie Hall; Thomas B. Hall; Win 
field Scott Hall; Wirt W. Hallam; Mrs. Geo, Haller 
Lucy Hallowell; Bessie Hallwood; H. O. Halsted; Mabel 
M. Ham; Daisy Hamilton; Ed. O. Hamilton; Dr. Jo 
Hamilton; Evelyn Hammecker; J. C.. Hampton; J. Geo 
Hanber; J. Reeves Handly; Clara W. Hannington; Mrs 
F. Ransell; Julius Hansen} N. P. Hansen; Dr, Chas, H 
Haralson; Robert J. Harding; A. G. Hardman; L...W 
Hardy; Douglas A. Hare; Rose Harford and Mabel Hodg 
son; Geo. T. Hargitt; Mrs. W. W. Harker; Jno. J.. Har 
land; Fred Harley; L. Harper; J. R. Harrell; Emma Har 
rington; Mrs. B. G. Harris; Edna E. Harris; H. E 
Harris; John E. Harris; Mrs. R. O. Harris; S. C. Harris 
T. E. Harris; W. R. Harri % C. Harrison; Dr. and 
Mrs. I. M. Harrison; Mrs. James Harrison; Mrs. R, S 
Harrison; Charles Harroun; F. M. Harroun; G. M. Hart 
. G. Hart; W. K. Hart; W. H. Harter; ‘‘Anonymous,’ 
Hartford, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. David G. Harvard; Mrs 
L. M. Harwood; F. Hasenzahl; H. J. Hastings; W. S 
Haswell; Mrs. Annie W. Hatch; J. P. Hatfield; F, C 
Hathaway; Harrison H. Hathaway; E. B. Hauenstein 
Frank H. Hausner: Chas. F. Hauth; Geo. H. Hawley 
W. C. Hawley; Minerva J. Hawn; Thomas A, H. Hay 
Mrs. Jessie B. Hayes; W. D. Hayes; W. J. Hayes; F. V 
Haymond; L. M. Haynie; J. Helen M. Hazard 
Arthur zelwood; G, ; James Heard; Guy 
Hearn; Richard C, ’. E. Heidel; Louis E 



































Heinmiller; Ss. Heisley; A. R. Heist; 
Ss. M. eatrice Helech; C. G. Hellman; 
E. L. Hemenway; B. E. Hempstead; Victor Hendee, Jr.; 
D. W. Henderson; Mrs. John Henderson; J. T. Henderson; 


L. Henderson, Sr.; Mary Henderson; Mr. and Mrs. P. R 
Henderson; 0. H. Hendrix; W. B. Hengy; Sol Henoch 
Chas. F. Henry; Dr. E. C. Henry; E. F. Henrv: Mr. and 
Mrs. Benj. Hepworth; Elsie Heriot; Henry Herman; M 
Hilda Herr; Belle Shaw Herrick; H. M. Herrick; M. E 
Herrick; Eugenia Herring; R. M. Herriott; J. D. Herron 
Edith F. Hersey; I. N. Hershey; S. B. Hershey Circle of 
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Jones; Ida G. Jones; J. A. Jores; 5. Emery Jones; Mary 
P, Jones; Raymond w. Jones; Rose Phillips Jones; Talbot 
Jones; W. I. Jones; Wm. L. Jones; William T. Jones; W. 
Ww. Jones: E, H. Jordan; Elizer J. Jordan; G. A. Jordon; 
“H. L. J.,”” Soston, Mass.; Mrs. Lee M. Jordan; A. H. 
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TO PS 


| ey JOY your touring car all win- 

ter, in spite of wind and snow 

—equip it, now, with a Badger 

Top De Luxe, the real all-season (| 
top. | 


Strikingly beautiful, California 
design, stoutly made, securely 
and permanently attached to your 
car, free from rattles and squeaks 
—the Badger Top De Luxe pro- 
vides all the comfort of a luxu- 
rious Sedan, at a moderate cost. 
Snug and warm in winter, open 
to summer breezes, it makes the 
ideal all-year car. 

Now built for Buick, Nash, Studebaker, 
Hudson, Essex, Chandler and Oldsmobile. 


See your dealer at once or write for de- 
scriptive literature. , 
McAvoy Bros. & Co. 


239 Baker Block Racine, Wisconsin 
Makers of Fine Tops for Automobiles 
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For True Comfort— 


Soft, rich-looking 
bathrobes of 


— “Clydella 


(£60) 
Unshrinkable Flannels 
Sold in the piece and as 


made-up garments at first- 
class shops. 








Be sure you get the genuine. 


WM. HOLLINS & CO., Inc 
45-C, E. 17th St., New York 


The Math of ine Merchandise 


) 





120 


AGood Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 






ON APPROVAL 
DIRECT TO USER 





/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


the UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users. 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Pazticularly adapted 
also for school libraries. Made in sections of different 
sizes; combining® utility, economy and _ attractive 
appearance. Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust-proof 
doors. Method of interlocking concealed —no 
unsightly metal bands exposed. Style shown above 
is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with 
non-binding, disappearing glass doors. 
Other styles, with and without doors, in different grades and 
finishes, all at very reasonable prices, shown im our catalog. 
Shipped direct from factory ON APPROVAL, at a 
considerable saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalog No. 23. 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 


PATENTS. EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 
TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of tnvention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


SaVo AIR MOISTENER 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Paintings, Plants, etc. 
Fill with water; hang on the back 
of any Radiator out of sight 
Others for Hot Air Registers 
The most efficient humidifier made. 
Write for FREE Booklet. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. M, 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








Write for Free Guide Book and 


























VER ride in an automobile that shook 
violently at a certain engine speed? 
You can avoid such condition 

when you purchase your car. 


Write for new leaflet, “How to select a 
car, from the standpoint of vibration.” 


VIBRATION SPECIALTY CoO. 
Harrison Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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M. F I 


Patten; Ma 











” Matha Cc. e 
Pelham & Co.; 








Peek; - Pein; J. Ruth H. 
Pelprhe Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Pence; George G. Penney; 
L. K. Penney; Ellen B. Pennman; Wm. Penrose, Jr.; 
Henry Employees; Mary E. Perkins; E. R. 


Perkins Co. 
Perry; F. T. Per 
M. Peterman; 






Genevieve H, Pershing ; 
Friends,’’ Petersburg, Ill. 





X Peters 











Alfred F, Peterson; Chas. Peterson; Mrs. James J. Pete r- 
son; John Petersen: P. L. Peterson; C. L. Pettibone; D. L. 
Phillips ; G. B. Phillips ; Grace Phillips; Mrs. Ww 


Phillips; Jessie C. Phillips; Mrs. J. E. Owen Phillips; 3 
B. Phillips, U. S. M. C.; Mrs. N, F. Phillips; Mrs. A. 
S. Phinizy; Alfred Phinney; A. Pickens, Jr.; M. A. 
Alice R. Pierce; Mrs. Katherine Pierce; Mary 
E. Pierce; F. M. Pierpont; J. S. Pierson; Elizabeth W. 
Pike; T. L. Pillow; ““Anonymous,’”’ Pine Bluff, Ark.; E. A. 
Pingr e ‘Anonymous,”” Pittsburgh, Pa.; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ 
Holland, Mich.; C. A. Ploch; Mrs. M. J. Plumley; Alice 
Plunkett; E. P. LaPlur; Joseph L. Plush; Poad Produce 
Co. 5 Lee Pollack; J. F. Pomeroy; F. H. Poppe, M.D.; 
Carl E, Porter; Mrs. Ellen J. Porter; Mary Porter; Mattie 
Porter; R. Porter; W. E. Porter; J. H. Post; Wm. J. 














Potts; Lydia Potts; Kenneth C. Poulson; C. Powell; E. 
E. Powell; Elisha B. Powell; Mrs. H. 8S. Powell; Mrs. P. 
L. Powell; J. R. Power, M.D.; Helen L. Pratt; Eliza H. 


Prentice; G. Preston; H. W. ‘Prentice, Jr.; C. F. Pres- 
ton; Ed. C. Preston; Mrs. A, Price; Mrs, Elizabeth 
Aston Price; Dr. Horace T. Price; R. B, Price, Jr.; W. C 


Alice Pridel; Mrs. O. F. Priester; Mrs. 5 
~ Prince; Mrs. Anna H, Probasco; Robert 
, Proper, D.D.; L. Margaret Pryse; Frank 

oe So 2 oe Punchard; Bessie H. Pur- 
L. Putnam; F. Ww. Quantz; Alma 

1. Queen; Geo. D. Radabaugh; 

i . E. Raiser; E. S. 


Priddy; Mrs. 
A, Prim; A. 
H. Proctor; I 
Pukropp; é 
cell; S. W. 
Quarnstrom ; 8. 
Martha RKadcliit; } S. 
Ralph; J. B. Ralston; s of Ramaley Printing 
Company; H. 8S. Ramey; Lida Ramey; George A. 
Ramsey; H. H. Randall; Ruth Randall; Wilber Randle; 
A. J. Rankin; Walter M. Rankin; Mrs. J. B. Ransdell; 
H. C. and H. W. Rathbone; J. S. Ratliff; Edw. M. Rat- 
terson; Charles D, Rau; Mrs. Ruth Rau and » Daughter; 
Henry V. Raymond; W. T. Rayner; Josephine &. Raynor; 
Jack Redfern; Charlotte B, Reed; Miss E. G. Reed ; Morton 
J. Reed; Mrs. B. Reese; Mary E. Reese; W. Leeves; 
J. P. Regan; Bertha I. Regar; A. M. Reichenberger; 
J. W. Reid; W. A. H. Reider; Dr. Reilly; Joseph Reilly: 
Robert B. Reimer; Mr. and Mrs, John A. Reinhardt; 
Lydia Reinhardt; Martin Thomsen Reinholdt and 
Marius T. Nissen; John W. Reith; O, Remensnyder, 
D.D.&:.2:C. €. Remsburg; Frank N, Renaud; Mrs. Isabella 
Pratt Rendall; Joe Reno; Ed. Reodon; Chas. H. Rerine; 
William H. Resner; Mary E. Reutter; Paul Reyerson; C. 




















Kk. Reynolds; Dean 8S. Reynolds; John Reynolds; K. E. 
Rhoades; Levi T. Rhodacker; Isaac H. Rhur; E A. 
Rich; Lilian R. Rich; W. A. Rich; Byron Richards ; Cc. L. 


Richards; Mrs. G. Gardner Richards; F. - Richardson; 
Rebecca Richman; Celia Richmond; Maria L. Ricker and 
Grandmother; J. C. Ricketts; E. Rickey; T. K. Itid- 
dick; Mrs. Emily H. Riddle; Col. F. Riddle; J. E. 
Reisenmey; M. Reisner; G. L. Rigg; J. T. Rightsell Geo. 
W. Rinard; Mark V. Rinehart; Mrs. Menry P. Ringoen; 
Joseph H. Rippier; Mary Rising; G. I. Risley; Dr. H. H. 
Rittenhouse; Dr. John W. Robb; May E. Robbin; H. 8. 
Robert; Miss Roberts; Bertha M. Roberts; J. J. Roberts 
Realty Co.; Mrs. B. E, Roberts; Emily and Anne Roberts; 
George I. Robertson; Annie Robinson; C. C. Robinson; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson; Estelle G. Robinson; J. 

Robinson; J. P. Robinson; Lile H. Robinson; L. P. 
Roberts; ie L. Robinson; Prudence Robinson; Ida May 
Roby; J. yvehrer; Geo. K. Rogers; First Lt. Hess B. 
Rogers; James Rogers; J. W. Rogers; Mary Rogers; Nettie 
A. Rogers; 4 A. Rohde; Mrs. W. 8S. Roney; ‘‘In 
Memory of E. K.’’; Bobby Rose; W. G. Rose; Mrs. 
Anna M. Rosclle i. H,. Rosenbaum; Ernest J. Von Rosen- 
berg; Chas. W. Ross and Son; Ben Rosenfeld; Mrs. Stella 
Rotenheizer; I, Rothchild; Rothwell & Co.; Mrs. G. VY. 
Rountree; E, Fred Rouse; Carl Rowland; Wm. Rowland; 
Rubinow Edge Tool Works; Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Rug- 
gies; Emily Foote Runge; Norma an Rupert; M. A, Rush; 





= 



















Remsen Rushmore; J. . Russell; John TT. Russell; 
Martha M. Russell; R. HW. Russell ; J. M. Rutledge; W. 
H. Ruthrauff; Je A, P. Rutty; Mr. and Mrs. 


S:; "M. E. Sad Dr. H. T. 
Salomon, Blum & Co. ; Charles 
Salsbury; Mrs. Geo, B. Salter; Patricia Salyards; A. R. 
Samuel; Chas. H. Sanborn; Laura E. Sanders; C. W. 
Sanford; Sanitary Cleaning-Dyeing Co.; Justine N. San- 
ner; Kittie M. Sanson; Frank Saracool; J. E. Abrahams; 
M. L. Andersen; D, B. Andre; G. R. Andreas, M.D.; 
Mary D. Andrews; Three Widows; W. Austin; L. W. 

s; Nels Backlund; Mrs. J. M. Bacon; Edwin L. 
e; O. K. Bakery; F. W. Balis; Minnie w. Ball; Abbie 
M> Bamberger; Sunday oe Rg No. 310, of Grace 
Baptist Church, Philadelpbia, — I, Bard; W. W. 


Thomas F. Ryan? 
Safford; 8S. Salisbury; 











Barron; H. B. Bartlett; Me G. z Barton; Thos. 
Barutha; Bertha Baum; 8S. J. Beals; L. N., Beauliu; 
Edmonia P. Bedose; Best Service Tire & Supply C« J. 








Keexell; Mrs. F. A. M. Bixby; Mathew G.- Black; L. m 
Blackford; W. N. Blanton; Charles W. Blood; R. J. 
Bogert; W. N. Bomesberger; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Bowman: 
Mrs. George Bowen ; Edith C. Bower; Mrs. 8S. C. Boyles- 
ton; Geo. Boynton; Anna L. Breesly; Hugh M. 
Brereton; R. F. Briggs; Mrs. Eula Brizendine; Mrs. W. 
B. N. Brooks; F. R. Brothers; A. M. Brown; K. C. and 
Dorothea Brown; John J. Bruce; Mr. Buck; E. L. Bul- 
lock; J. E. Burch; D. C. Burton; Mr. and Mrs. Z. ‘T. 
Burton; D, Bushnell; James H. Butler; F. B. Gallaway; 
J. E. Campbell; Union Sunday School, Schulter, Okla. : 
Mrs. D. B. Case; M. Chalaron; M. Maria Chase; W. B. 
Chase; J. R. Cheshire; J. T. Chousey; Berean Bible Class 
of Central Church of Christ, Lima, Ohio; F. N. Claflin; 
Clarke Legal Department; Emery W. Clark; W. B. Clarke; 
Group 122 of the Cleveland High School, St. Louis; 
Mrs. Joseph Cock George Collins; Rhoda Coln; Grace 







Wilbur Conant; ¢ V. Connole; J. C. Conway; Ellen 
Terry Cook; W. S. Corrothers; J. M. Corse; Mrs. Edna 
G. Cowles ; E. P. Cowles; J. E. Crawford; Cla Grace 






School, 





Philadelphia, Pa.; } rumley ; 
Culpepper ; Miss R. 


I. r; Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Wa LCE * aaiaehoiaeas Mrs. John Daugherty; J. Davey; 
:. B. Davis; Neilson Debevoise; Decatur Box & Basket 


Minnie T. 
Miss S. S. 


Deordorft ; 
Dickinson ; 


Co., Decatur, Ala.; W. W. Dees; 
Joseph Deutsch; Con DeVlieger; 





Kk. M. Dickson; Dr. C. 8. Dietz; H. Dillemuth; Mr. and 
Mrs. Z. L, Dimmich; R. A. Donecker; G. N. Downer; 
Mary A. Dramant; Mr. and Mrs. Geo, Dunh 1; Wm, A. 

Dulany; J. Albion Dunlo ‘, 





Dunham; R. L 
Dvorak; C2 M. 4 
man; Miss B. L. o isele; Mrs. D. Tal- 
mage Ellis; William Ennis; St. Guild of St. Paul's 
er ypal Church of Vermillion, 8. “Dak.; E. G. I tt 
ye; Mr. and Mrs. Ino Fahlberg; F, 
Ex lith Farnsworth ; ce. E. Ferguson; Mrs. 
Ferguson; Miss Virginia Fic kes; W. B. Finkleine; 
Class of the First Methodist Church, Syracuse, < 
‘i National Bank, Santa Barbara, Calif.; Mrs. D 
Lucien Flinn; N, 1. Flynn; Agnes Fogge; 
; Mrs. W. Mrs. F. W. Fooshe; 
Fradenburg; B. B. 
4 " Freim aes Paci ia French; John W. 
Miss Ola S. Gaddis; Marian J. Galt : 
rdne r, Jr.; Eller P. Garrison; A. P. G h; 
3. F. Giles; Mrs. Norton L. Goldsmith; L. B. Goodall; H 
L. Goodwin; Mrs. E. M. Gorman; Mrs. Freda Grashorn; 
Mrs. I. Grauman; . ly; Mrs. Mary Gray; Robert 
B. Graybell; Mrs. Gregg ; Mrs. Katie B. 
Gi my N Greene ; oe us,’” Greensburg, Pa. ; 
W. G. Gili Margaret F. Grimes; J. H. Groff; Laura 
B. Hale; Mrs. Edward Hall; F. P. Halmemann; ¥ 
Hamilton; Robert Hamilton; Mrs. Robt. Hammett ; Dd. 
Hand; Mrs. Knox Harper; C. D. Harrington; Bertha Har 
i av Haskell; B. W. Hartley; Miss Delphine 
M. Hawkins; Josephine P. Hawse; H. N 
), W. Haynie; J. C. Heaney; C. F. Heim; A. B 
Stafford Herbert; Mr. and Mrs. John N 
H. Hetzel; Alice A. Hickox; C. F. Hickman; 
High; Alice L. Hildebrand; M. E. Hinman 
Martha J. Hippensteel; E. Hitch; W. A. Hodges; L. E 
Holloway; Joseph H. Homer; Mrs. Alice Hood; Curtis 
Hood; Mrs. Frank Hood; Mrs. A. A. Hopkins; Emily K. 
Hopkins; W. L. Hopkins; A. J. Horn; Grace Hornberger; 
lL. C. Horst; T. D. Hough; Maggie Howard; Mrs. Bran- 
don Howell; Cora C, Howell; Mrs. H. D. Hubbard; Eliza- 
beth Hudson; E. A. Hughes ; Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey; 
Mary 8. Hungerford; Edmund P. Hunt; Jas. H. Huntoon 
Geo. W. Hurd; E. B. Hutchinson; H. J. Hutchinson; Mary 
Ingraham; R, M. Isenberg; Oosman Jamall & Sons, Ltd.; 


Mary 
vagleston ; Mr. and Mrs, A. E 
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"for steam and hot-water boilers 


saves the householders coal~ 


ATER is hard in nearly every 
section of the United States 
and Canada. 


In steam or hot water boilers hard 
water leaves a deposit of scale. 


If your boiler contains only an 
eighth of an inch of scale you will 
need 25% more coal to get you 
through the winter. 


The older your boiler gets the 
more scale and the less heat from 
every ton of coal. The remedy used 


“X” Liquid for boilers comes in 
a handy can. Your steamfitter can 
put it in your boiler in five minutes. 
So can any man if he is mechani- 
cally inctined and a plumber is not 
handy. 


“X” Boiler Liquid is a “pint of 
prevention.” It dissolves scale and 
prevents more forming. Stops 
leaks in cracked or porous sections 
or split nipples. An ““X” Liquid re- 
pair takes half an hour and then 
will stand 500 lbs. 





for years in the —— 


121 





United States and Boiler “X’’ is a liquid whose chemical pressure. Any 
properties are such that it not only elimi- 

Canada by 28,000 nates the Scale and Rust already formed, but good steamfitter 

steamfitters is also prevents them from forming. or h ar d ware 


And when heated and in contact with the 


now available to air it turns to a metal-like solid, effectively dealer will sup- 
everybody. stopping all holes and cracks. ply you. 


‘X<LABORATORIES 23: 
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BEAU 


HE compelling power of beauty 

has put the civilization of centuries 
in debt to ancient Greece. Her art and 
architecture have inspired our proudest 
creations. 


So complete is the influence of beauty 
over our lives that we can trace our prog- 
ress by its expression. Beauty has many 
forms; the perfectly balanced machine 
and the perfectly sculptured marble each 
carries the charm of harmony. 


The sway of beauty is of greater 
economic importance today than ever 
before. Prior to the coming of mass 
production and standardization the 
craftsman could cast about until he hit 
upon a design that pleased the greater 


N. W. AYER €F SON, ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York BosTON 


in 


i 





number of his little group of consumers. 


Now appearance often dictates success 
or failure, for the whole equipment of a 
plant may be based on the value of.a 
design; and the value of that design de- 
pends upon its ability to please the public. 


This meeting of public approval is the 
severest test to which the manufactured 
article is subjected. And not the least 
of it comes through advertising, the great 
distributor of the evidence of beauty. 


Beauty in advertising, and beauty in 
the thing advertised, are both potential 
agents in securing consumption. Ad- 
vertising has capitalized the beauty of 
the wares of commerce through pub- 
lishing proof of their desirability. 


CLEVELAND. CHICAGO 
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W. J. Jamison; B. W. Jewell; Alfred M. Johnson; I. W. Thompson; C. L. Rion; Mr. and Mrs. J, R. Bridge; Mr, 
Johnson: J. E. Johnson; Mrs. J. M. Jones; Luther R. and Mrs. Thos. Hunter and Family; Houston Cooperative 
Jones; Sarah Joseph; Chas. Karsa; P, H. Kehm; Cyrus Mfg. Co.; W. M. Poley; Mabel De Groodt; H. C, Estep; 
Kehr; Mrs. Otta Kelley; Miss Alicia Kenealy; Mrs, Helen H. H. La S. P. Hoffmann; Clayton G. Cleverly; M. C, 
R. Kenealy; Helenita Kenealy; Muriel Kenealy; Robert McBride; J. R. Warner; Margaret Warren; 0. F. 
and A, H. Kiechhofer; Edith M. King; Walter G. King; Wampler; C. E. Waters; D. R, Watson; W. R. son ; 
Mary A, Kinne; Thos. R. Kinsey; Mrs, G. D. Klein; Retta Frank E. Waugh; Mrs. James Webb; M 
Knickerbocker ; "Mrs. Johnson Knight; Maude Knoll; D. Webb; J. L. Webb, M.D.; Julius Wegne! J 

Kramer; Edward E., Jr., and Shirley F. Kraus; Mrs, A. HR. K. Weis; Mr. and Mrs. James Weisel; Kate F. Weld: 
G. Larson; William W. Lasby; J. Fred Lawrence; Helen A. J. Weller; G. 8S. Weiiis; L. L. Weits; Mr. and Mrs. F. 
P. Lawton; Catherine S. Lee; Mrs. John C, Lee; Chas. B. Westcott; H. Wetherell ; Ye 3 Wharton; A. D. Wheeler; 
W. Levering; R. M. Lewis; Mrs. Adolph Liebmann; Miss J. R. Whitbeck; N, C. Whitney ; H, M. Whitacre; Mrs. M, 
L. J. Lindawood; Lindseys Pharmacy, Mercer, Pa.; Mrs. G. Whitlow; Mrs. W. S. Witte; Mr. and Mrs. W. 38. 
E. T. Loag; John Lohmann; R. T. Lowden; John H. Williams; P, A. Williams; Heiga Arlene Williams; Mr. 
Luden; C. McCarthy; F. B. McChesney; Florence Mc- and Mrs. J. J. Wiliiams; W. 8S. Wirts; Ernest C. Wid 
Clure; Effie M. McCollum ; Kathleen MeCrady; Mr, and man; Mrs, Lean Morse Wilson; Mrs. B. 8. Willi: ams ; 
Mrs. R. H. McKay; Geo. McKerrow; W. J. McLean; “In Memory of Joyce Winifred,’’ Fort Pierce, Fla.; C. 8. 
Grant MecNeel; and Mrs. A. W. Marshall; Charles Williams; Mrs. J. E, Wiles; Mary N. Williams; Mrs. Eliz. 
T. Marshall; Sarah I ae Matlack; H. J. Woodward; Thomas Wood; Anna C, Woodward; a. We 
Matten Lumber Co.; R. W. May; Mrs. H. K. Meech; Mrs. Wooten; Josie Worrell; Herbert A, Wood; Mary M, Wood; 
E. Meitzel; J. S. Melton; Mary and Myra Newborne; T. J. Woodside; Ruth Worsham; A. H. Wright; Dorothy 
The D. E. Meyer Co.; E. M. Michener; Miss Caroline Yelton; F. A. Zensler; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Saranac Lake, 
Miibank; C, L. Miller; Miss Georgia Miller; J. R. Miller; N. Y¥.; W. A. Zollinger; Keath J. Evans; Mrs. W. P. 
John M, and Midred F. Miller; N. J. Miller; Clayton L.; Martha M. Miller; Hannah B. Wison and Lilian G. 
Mitchell Co.; Mrs. F. S. Moffett; Mary Ann Moffett; Pierce; Mrs. K. E, Pierce and Edith G. Pierce; C. C. 
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“Anonymous,’’ Montgomery, Ala.; J. Monnies; Robt. Jantzen; A. H. Devers; Betty Byrd; Ray Perzenot; Virgil 
Montgomery; W. G. Moran; J. B. Moore; A. H. Morris; Stowe; Isabella Banker; Delos Sall; Kendell Investment 
Philip Morse; Mrs. L. R. Morton; Hamiiton Moses, Jr.; Co.; J, H. Kiovstad; F, M. Kriswell; Mrs. L. Duvois; C, 
Minnie E. Moss; Mount Tabor Sunday School, Westover, W. Knight; Dr. W. L. Waliing; F. H. Zumsteg; J. M. 
Ala.; Mrs. 8S. G. Mugler; Mrs. Eugene Muller; F. P. Clark; R. W. Smith; Mrs. H. Kent; Loyal Daughters 
Mundorff; Harry Murra Edward H. Musson; Prentice Class, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mary Hope Poweil, and D. H. 
A. Myrick; Mrs. Lucile Naylor; H. V. Nave; Neethiing; Powell; Laura J. Moore; Margaret and Annie Parsons; W. 
Neighborliood Club, Groton, Mass.; Sarah M. Neison; T. O’Connell; Virgil Bullock; Chas, L. Furry; R. F. 
The Mi Niles; Alice L. Noven; Norfolk School, Cush- Lewis; Helen M. Boss; Mrs. H. M. Schilling; Raymond 
ing, Edmund Norton; Lyman Odell; Mrs. E. P. School, San Francisco, Caiif.; Geo. H. Durber; Rey, I 





A. Peterson; 


M. Pickett; H. J. Gerdes; W. H. Coyie; } 
Mrs. J. T. Ricker; 





Odeneal; A, G. Ogden; Addington N. Olding; Mary 
O’Loughlin; Adeline Orr; W. L. Orr; Fred C, Orth yrace Geo. W. Hamilton; A, A. Palmer, Jr. 
D. Orth; N. Burl Osburn; Hiiton Osterman; dD. ~“- Wellwisher,” New York City; Mrs. B. W. Silsbee; 
Packard; Miss Marie Alice Palmer; Mrs. Marie Alice Mrs. Daiton Galloway; A, H. Officer; Mrs. H. B. Hayden; 









Palmer; Clara F. Parker; Mrs. E. W. Parker; Parsons J. B. Kesterson; Grover Grady; Mrs. Mary M. Shelle- 
Clothing & Hat Co.; Martha Parsons; Nina Peak; _ oo hamer; Eloise Ozawal; R. R. Kridle H, Butte; Massey 
Pentecost; ‘‘Anonymous,’” Perry, Okla.; Peru Women’s — ; Mrs. Eiiza A. and Alice Brackett; B. W. 





S. Peters; Walter G, Segeer; R. H, Bullock; Mrs, A, R, Kellerman; Wilhel- 
ina Stutz; Baker & Hammer; F. G. Henderson; Mrs. 
zabeth Mille C. Stewart; Myrtle A. Simier; 


Relief Corps; Rose Peterson > 
Phelps; Maude M. Phillips; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; John W. Poe; Dorothy M. Pool; Esther Pounds; Kate A. 
L. Powers; John H. Prather; W. A. Prather; Mrs. Chester n E. Downs; Mrs. E. H. Leard; EK. S. Piper; Mrs. 
Hl. Prince; Priscilla; Circle of Clarksville; Lewis F. . Hollister; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Independence, Ore.; B. C, 
Pugh, Jr., and Maria Jane Pugh; Aug. F. Reinoehl; Mrs. White; Emma W. Wood; B. H. Smith; Warren Wood; 



















Rem. Remson; John E. Rector; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Reliance, Joseph A. Buchman; Ada M, Gebhart; Albert Wallace; 
Ohio; J. A. Remington; James G. Rice; Mrs. L. C. Ladies’ Social Ciub, Ironton, Mo.; William Stone; Miss 
Richardson; Alvin Richey; A. T. Ridlon; D, M. Riordan; M. J. Rogers; F. J. Currigan; C, R. Liveiy; Commercial 
Mrs. D. M. Riordan; Sunday School Class of Girls, High School, Atlanta, Ga.; H. H. Smith; J. Jackson; 





Roanoke, Ind.; Mrs. Geo. W. Roberts; Warren T. Robert- Eli Moorhouse; Mary H. Linn; Mrs. S. A. Seelye; J. B. 
son; J. H. Robinson; W. _d. Robinson; John Robson; Lazzier; ‘‘A Mother,’’ Purcell, Okla.; James Stolder; Mrs. 
er mymous,”’ Rochester, 5 wee ae Rohrer; H. A, Sallie-H. Grimes; Mrs. S. L. Parker; Mrs. Cordelia N. 
Amy P. Rowland; “H. N. Ruland; Nellie Russ; Barmes; T. B. Whipple; ‘‘In Memory of Sarah E. Went- 





















Russ; Mrs. Sara B. Ryan; A. M. Saisman; A, worth,”’ ——. =a Helen Blind; The Faithful - : 

; Mrs. Elizabeth Scarpa; Nell B. Schmittel; D. W. Workers’ Circle of Kings Daughters, Rockford, Ill.; Ciyde 2¢e ; ~ © ay 
Schmolat; W. F. Schubert; H. M. Schultz; Sevierville Parkhurst; Samuel Wadsworth; N. G. Coole; G. J. Davis; Speed up your business. Put your 
Mills; S. E. Shioud; J. P. Shipman, Jr.; I. BH. Shoe- | P, J. Cinocchio; H. Bogan: F, M. Mikell; John M. | ideas to work. This machine prints 
maker; F. Simon; Charlotte Simpson; Mrs. R. W, Sloan; Mickle; Edith E, Morin; Allen H. Cray; Lillian G. Har 
Skaneatles Training Class; C. W. Smelser; Ada C. Smith; rison; Mrs. G. V. Warson; E. H. Tompkins; Mrs. J. H. sharp, clear, personal lette rs in your 
A. G. Smith; Chas. Ellis Smith; Mrs. Helen E. Smith; Woodbury; J. Forsberg; . Packard; Mr. and Mrs. w. 

J. Carlton Smith; J. M. Smith, M.D.; Mrs. J. S. Smith; R. Gregory; F, D. Wileox; C. E. Bottomley, D.D.S. own office, without type- setting, with- 
Martha M. Smith; Philip S. Smith, M. S. E. Smith; x. Kahan, D.D.S.; Mrs. Henry P. Brown, Jr Ph - 

Sara K. Smith; W. A. Smith; John E. Soodey; Edwin Mary E. Parks; Rela Hill; E. W. Kendrick; Geo. Swan out de lay, Ww ithout trouble—almost 
Soule; Wm. Spatschker; Mrs. May E. Spencer; Carrie son; Major and Mrs. H. W. Fleet; E. C. Harris; Percy G. hs h ait 

Spring; Nancy L. Steel; Mrs. M. Steuernagel; E. M. Corwin; L. Schoenfeld & Sons, Inc.; Isabelle M. Clark; without Cost. 






Stevens: R. C, Stewart & Co.; Jacob P. Stirewalt; Mrs. W. M. Beal; C. H. Ball; Floyd Lorentz; Ruth Pinkerton; 

G. O. Stollenwerck ; Herbert F. Stone; A. M, Story; Julia Bagley; W. W. Bradiey; Charies Oakman; Mrs. < 

0. Street, Jr.; B. S. Summers; Alexander 3 Sutherland ; Leontine C. Briggs; Jr. Red Cross, 8. 8S. Stewart Inst. ; 
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A. K. Webb; Margaret Webb; J. B. Welch; Grace N. Wallace; Geo. H. Bannoft; J. E, Gallaway; Marx; handle. Twenty toa thousand strik- 
Wells; Charles Wendling; Mrs. E, E, Wentworth; Mr, and Cc, L. Hanson; G. H. Weller; John E, Stansbury, M.D.; C. ° ° le Fa l : Se ° 
Mrs. Frank D, r Mrs. Harry White; Master C. Beckwith: Mrs. Ella F. Wentworth; R. C. Blackner: ing, stimu ating, clear, exact copies 
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McKitrick; ‘‘From a Little Girl,’ : ‘ - > he ~ 
Curry; W. W. Jones; Women of Thursday Club, Swea Morgantown, Va s. F. E. Burnham and Little Girl; ontrial. Use it as if you owned it. We will 
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Goldsmith; Mr. and Mrs, Chafebos; ‘ation Ww. Rand Emma R. Pipes; Ella G. Beeson; L. J. Houghton; Emil 

Mrs. B. H. Gooderham; The Misses Davis; Will C. Wal- Capelle; Dr. Burton M. Van Dervoort; A. Belmont: J. R. 
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Blake; John A. *Schwinn; Mrs. I. H. Peterson; J. G. Conn. ; Marie C. Lorenzen; A. G. Walton; Jas. J. O’Keane; 
Wolfrum; Mr. and Mrs. J. Craig Morrison; Frank Thilly; Mary C. Hartman; Lavinia Stewart; Edna Morse; Chas. 
E. O. Osborn; Ora E. Loung; J. O'Leary; Eleanor Shilla- Kerr; Frieda T. Leberstein; Herman Goldstein; Minnie C, 
ber; P. B. Beatty; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Hoffman; Mrs. Jaques; G. L. King; Alma Langenstein; Mrs. Antoinette 
Minnie Henshaw; T. J. Duane; Mrs. Bettie G. Everett; Novak; A. O. Loomis; Mrs. C. W. Prentiss; Mrs. W. 8. 
Mrs. Al Knowles; Mrs. B. A. Tallmadge; Mrs. Mary Mc- Gordon; G. H. Wolcott; Geo. F. Degen; Leo Shapiro; M. 
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F. Madden & Co.; Hartiet E. Macks; G. P. Nielson; D. Barnes; Phil. L. Thomson; Annie Bergman; Adda L. 
G. Thompsén; Yarmouth Grammar School, Grade 7, Yar- Hurd; S. Nicol; Ben Arakie; R. R. Mullen; R. E. Blair; 
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COOK'S Save: 
UA SERVICE| 
TROPICAL CRUISES DE LUXE) 
embracing CUBA, the gem of the Caribbean, 
resplendent JAMAICA, wonderful PANAMA, | 
the CANAL ZONE, and picturesque COSTA, 
RICA, will sail from New York on palatial | 
steamers of the GREAT WHITE FLEET 
Jan. 29—by s.s. ‘‘Calamares”’ 
Mar. 12—by s.s. “‘Ulua’’ 
CALIFORNIA — Select escorted Tours 
at frequent intervals during Winter and 
| Spring. Itineraries include GRAND CANYON, 
|APACHE TRAIL, CALIFORNIA COAST RE- 
|sORTS, etc. 
iFAR EAST — Most attractive Spring 
| Tours embodying HONOLULU, JAPAN, MAN- 
\CHURIA, KOREA, NORTH CHINA, MIDDLE 
CHINA, SOUTH CHINA, PHILIPPINES, etc., 
leave Pacific Coast Jan. 24; Feb. 5, 19; 
March 5, 16; April 2. 
Other Tours, escorted and individual, to 
SOUTH AMERICA ANTIPODES 
BERMUDA EUROPE, etc. 


' Booklets and full information on request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


|New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
‘San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal Toronto 
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Mahler; David W. Terry; 
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High School and Eighth Grade; 
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FLORIDA 


FOR SALE 


Beautiful residence nicely furnished. Situated between 
Miami and Aristocratic Coconut Grove, on Bay front. 
Full riparian rights, 9-room cement house. Tile roof, 
house clean and modern. Lot 75 by 900 feet. Garage. All 
kinds of tropical fruits. Beautiful grounds. $50,000 cash. 


R. H. PUTMAN, 226 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Come to Florida Farms 


along the Seaboard which return the most dollars 
per acre. Crops every month. Vegetables net 
growers $500 to $2000 per ac re. Orangeand grapefruit 
groves pay handsome profits. Cattle and hogs make 
cheap gains on the abundant rich feeds grown. Write 


J. M. JONES, General Development Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line, Room 400, Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
























YOUR MONEY IN THE BANK 
is safe because the bank invests in strong 
bonds. To make your accumulations as safe 
as in the bank, and to earn 7%, invest in 


'OMILLER es ro 

6 —BO u 
Every bond secured by Aad mortgage; security never 
less than 200% 0; each bond also a first claim on earn- 
ings of non- speculative property; a security strength- 
ened by every modern safeguard. 

$100 bonds; $500 bonds; $1,000 bonds; 7% 

income, payable monthly or semi-annually. 

Write for booklet, 

«Creating Good Investments 


G1LMuer & Company Inc. 


948 Hurt Bums, Arianta Ga. 
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: ‘Charity Circle King’s Daughters of 
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Emma Riville Rensch; 














Learn to Make — 


Money Work! 


'VERY MAN who has money to in- 
vest or is ambitious to build upa 
fortune, should write today for 

our booklet on business leadership. +I ex- 
plains the new science of profitabie invest- 
ment and money making as developed from 
Scientific knowledge of t the Bs og of the 
Great Law of Action-f 


Send f 
Write Today booklet “Training 
formation of vial importance ae every Ao 


or expects to have money to 
invest. Write te today. | No obligation. 


Babson Institute, Inc. 
Dept. M-24, Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass, 
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Students of Home Economi 








; Saturday Club of tana 


Denver, Colo.; Howard A. Scholle; John T. sear 


Smith; J. A. Smith; Mrs. 
Smith; D. Sutherland; 


Tibby ; _¥ 8. Todd: “Mr. and Mrs. Edward Townsend ; 
; Theo, F. Tracey; Frank ta Belle 








Marie L. * Underhill; Anna M, Upioh hn; L. W. 














Co.; Mrs. G. W. Van Merter; Mrs. C. M, Van Valken- 
burgh; Mrs. Jeanette G. Vaughan; Vinton Library Club; 
Anton Vitamas; A. Voetter; Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
Vogel; Georgina S. Vrooman; Arthur L. Walker; Clint Z 
Wallace; H. P. Waller; J. A. Walter; Mrs. H. H. Sattler; 
Mrs. L. T. Saulsbur, Y : Shelby 
Saunders; T. H. Sawhiil: Sayers; 
Mrs. L. M. Sayler; Ethel ry § Scan- 
lan; Geo. iy Scherer; hadrian J reida Schiff 
man; Mrs. Paul Schmidt; E. Schmidt; Mrs. Geo. 
H, Schmidt; Wm. H. Schmidt; Retta Schmitt; Mary 
M. Schmitz: Bertha M. Schnutt; D. M. Schoemake 
3% N. Schoenberger; Jacob Schrieber; Matilda Schreiber : 
H. A, Schroyer; G. W. Schuch; F. E. Schuchmark; Mrs. 
Laura L. Schutz; Frank 8S. Schwartz: Ray Schwart N 
Schwarz; D. E. Scott; Edith J. Scott; J. F. Scott 
Scott; W. BL Scott; Jay Schnurman; W. H. Scoville 

« w. Seabold; oe A. Seaman; Mr. and Oy 
S. s; Affe S Seely; G. N. Seeks; 
Seelman Geo. Behwake: Mrs. Mary Seiby:; 
iden; Mrs. R. Seligman; Mrs, Patty B. Semple; 
° 3 . W. Sevett; George Sewell, M.D.; H. M. 
Sewell; Dr. and Mrs. A. Sexton: B. W. mour ; 
Sallie Shaffer; J. F. Shambaugh; W. S. Shannon; Mrs 
cS BD. Shanow: Mrs. Fanny Sharp; Mrs. Heien Shatlock; 
J. T. Shattle Walter Shattuc ger Shaw; J. H. 
Scheckles; Miss M. E. Sheibner; R. Shell; Chas. J. 
Shellenberger; G. E. Shepard; Florence } She pperd; Fred 
erick B. Shepherd; Chas. Sheppard; Mrs. John C. Sher- 
lock; E Sherman; Joseph Sherman; Katherine E. 
Shermar ary Clare Sherwood; Wm. M. Shiel and 
aa. ©. A. yd; G. H. Shinville; Owen Shoemaker; ; 
A. Shonle; Mrs. Flora E. nontage; E. G. Shreve; Ben- 
net Shugart; Avis E. Shumaker; Jas. W. Shull; Leonard 
& Sibley; J. Siegrist; W. H. Siernering; Daniel Silchrist 
Co. ; Cyrus D. Sill; J. Stanley Sills; G. E. Simpson; 
Howard Simpson; Marion F. Simpson; Mrs. W. Y. Simp- 
son; Thos. Sinclair; . H ; William 













































Pauline Sine; F. 
Sinnotts Sons; Miss M. M. Sizer; q > Skerry; 
Cc. A. Skilton; Lewis C. and Mary E. Skinner; Chas. 
Skog; H. Gertrude Sleeper; Adam R. Sloan; Mark Slo 
man; Gale B. Small; Harriet EK. Small; F. D. Smaliey; 
E. M. Smart; James Smart; Maude Smart; H,. H. Smick; 
M. O. Smigelow; H. A. Smiley ; Rey. A, A, Smith and 
Wife; Anna I. Smith; Charles Smith; Charles Smith; 
Chas. H. Smiih; Claude I Smith; Donald Smith, 
E. G. Smith; Erdix T. Smith, M.D.; Grace Clee Smith; 
George T. Smith; George D. Smith; Harrison A. Smith 
H. C. Smith; Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Smith; H. J. Smith 
Helen M. Smith; Mrs. Jerome Carruth Smith; J. Spencer 
Smit! 1; Katherine M. Smith; Lillian S. Smith; Lillian P 
Lyon Smith; je A. Smith; Miss R. O. Smith; 
Sadie M. Smith; Mrs. Sara W. Smith; Stanley M. Smith; 
Walter E. Smith; Walter F. Smith; W. I. Smith; Willard 
and Rachel Geddes Smith; Mrs. Willie L.. Smith Ella 
Smither; W. V. Smock; Julia D. Smooh; C. W. Smut 
ney E. C. Snover; M H. H. Snow; Elmer Snyder; J 
Cc, Snyder; J. M. S yder; Paul L. Snyder; Mrs 
Snyder; vey; James Sorenson; M. 
Elizabeth P. S > tta Soule; H. B. Sowers; C. 
Spear; Mrs. Gertie Spears and Mrs. Eleanora Hulurck 

. Spiker; John Sparrow; Eliiot Spear; Mrs. Owen 
C. Spear; Horace Speed; N Kate A. Speer; ‘In 
Memory of Leonard Sobeg ‘amily; Kay M 
Spencer; Wm. H encer ; s Mrs. P. M 
Spercher; ‘‘C. E. > Mc sie F. Spigel; y t. Spilman 
Nellie § ; Mrs. James R. Sprankle; Mary E. Springer; 
F. E. ; Solomon Springman; Thomas W. Sprinkle; 
Martha C. Sprout; A. Homer Stacks; John 


Staiger; L. 
t. Stafford; Frances A. fgg 
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St. Andrew’s M. E 
Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Mrs. Gertrude Heidt Standen ; 
John C. Standt; Wm. C, Starr; W. J. Statum; Alonz 
Stead; L. M. Stearns; Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Stearns; Anne 
i Stedler; Mrs. Douglas Stedman; G 
. mee Irene M. Steele; G. W. Steiner: 
H. TT. Stephens; Stephens; L. Sterukopf; Frank 
K. Stevens; Lila H. Stevens; Wm. Stevenson; k 
Stewart; Elizabeth Stewart; F. M. Stewart; John Stewart: 
J. A. Stewart; C. F. Stiarwalt; Elizabeth Stieghtz; H 
T. Stiff: A. D. Still; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Stillwater, Minn 
Mrs. McClellan Stillw St. Julien and Fournet; E, D. 
St. John; Maude D. Stinchcum; B. F. Stockett; L. H 
Stoddard; Park J. Stoddard; Mrs. J. H. Stofiel; Minni 
M. Stohr; H. B. Stoltzez; W. W. Stokes; Samuel Stolz 
Alaric Stone; Elizabeth W. Stone; J. K. Stone; Sam 
W. Stone; Mrs. Laura Stooel; Geo. St. Paul; <Austi 
D. Storms: Mrs. Harry CC. Stouffer; Geo. A. Stough; ¢ 
A. Stout; G. W. Stout; Hugh Stratton; Ma Straub 
Olive Strauss; Darien A. Straw; Miss H. E. "Strecker 
Annie M. Street; Evjar Street; Jas. P. Strickler, M.D 
L. H. Stringer; Abner J. ‘Strobel Guy Strohm; Miss 
Strong; Grace C, Strong; Helen E. Strubing; Mrs. I. | 
Struthers; H. C, Stuart; D. W. Stubbs; W. O. Stubb 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Stuckey; C. A. Stueve; M. F. Stults, 
M =. . L. Stump; W. H. Stump; R. Stunding 
ah E. Stuntz; Mrs. William M. Sturtevant: Mrs. 
Sullards; J. Austin Sullivan; Chas. A. Sumner; W 
. Sumner; Superintendence Co., Inc Mrs. Ernestine 
P. Swallow; Wallace H. and Mrs. Anna M, Swan; W. F 
i : Chas. U. Swartout; Emma Sweeney; E. W 
Swidensky ; Swineford; Mrs. I. R 
Sweitzer; F. J. Switzer; L. A, Symann; L. Taber 
Emily I. Taggart; Ellen B. Talbot; John Talbot; Mignoi 
Talbot; J. L. Tally; Elwyn M. Tanner; F. C. Tarbell 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred E. a gt re M. Tate; Mrs. B 
Taussig; Mrs. C. Taylor; E. . Tayl Frank D 
; Geo. Taylor; Mrs. John S. Taylor 
Mary . Taylor; Sidney ce Ww. Taylor; Rosa 
Techner; S. Jay Teller; Wilis B. Temple; J. A. Tem 
vleton; Mrs..F. W. Tepper and Mrs. J. W. Person; Amy 
%. Terhune; R. Terrill; A. B. Terry; A. F. Testal ; 
Charles Tete, Jr.; F. W. Thallon; J. H. Tharp; Agnes de 
Groff Thomas; Barbara A. Thomas; D. S. Thomas; Georg 
H. Thomas, M.D.; Jane B. Thomas; Jennie Curry Thomas; 
John P. Thomas; Pearl Thomas; David Ross Thompson; 
Dr. George P. Thompson; DPD. Thompson; J. L. Thomp 
M. B. Thompson; Mabel Thompson; Mary H. — 
son; Oscar Thompson; S. Harvey Thompson; S. 
Thompson ; Miss L. Thomson; F. W. Thorndike; A. 
Thornton; C. H. Threlkeld; F. Thrunkjum; Mr: 
an; Mrs. H. F. Tielke; Geo. 8S. Tiffany; 
Frederick Tillinghast, 3rd; R. G. Ti 
Toennies; Henry Tolksdortf ; Mrs. J. B. Tol- 
Topp; Wm. H. Torian; “Friends, ”* Andover, 
Erminnie Torreyson; C arles C. Tough; James 
Tower; Mr. and Mrs. Howard Townsend; , 
. . = Trainor; Caroline Trautman; A. 
Trego: Margaret H. Trimble; Trinity Episcopal Sunday 
School, Trinity Church, Ohio; H. E. Tripp; John B. Tripp, 
Jr.; Horace E. Troth, Jr.; Gwendolen Trottmann; Fred- 
Trouc Mrs. Trufant; Aug. C. Trunk; The ‘Truth 
Sleokers’ Cla 8 
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Westminster Presb. 8S. Rochester, m, =; 
J. J. Tschudy; Mrs. Sarah E, elie: "A. P. Tull; T. 8. 
Tullie; Samuel R. Turney; C. Wayne Tutthill; A. M. Tut- 
tle; Dr. and Mrs. T. Twyman; M. F. Tyen; M, B. Tyler; 
. W. Uart; Flora Ullman; A. O. Unangst; M. A. 
Unger: Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Upha m; Irma J. Ustick; W. 
J. Ustick; Pe Friends, Utica Y.: Mabel E. Uzzell; 
Mrs. A, Vail; Louise M. Valentine; Mrs. a 
Vallette; i H. Vallier; C. A. Vallimont; L. Be Van 
Beymenn; Dorothy A. Vandegrift; D. Van Donselaar; 
Harold R. Van Gilder; E. 8. Van Gorder; Jennie Y. V 
Hook; E. M. Vannah; R. S. Vannaman; J. I. Spanien: 
J. H. Vannings; Edgar S. VanSant; Katherine Van V. 
Avery; Mrs. A. C. Vasterling; Anna L, Vaughan; W. 0. 
Vaughn; D. D, Velde; Mrs. Barbara R. Velte; E. J. 
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New England’s Fisheries 


HEN the Pilgrims sent their agent from 
Leyden in 1618 to secure the consent of 
the English crown to the settlement they pro- 
posed making in America, King James asked, 
“What profit might arise?” The single word, 
“Fishing”, was the reply. But the colonists 
did not intend to engage in fishing as a busi- 
ness. Only by chance did they land at Plym- 
outh Bay and by dint of circumstances they 
took to the sea for a means of livelihood. 
Once realizing the value of this industry, 
however, the Massachusetts General Court 
soon passed enactments “for the encourage- 
ment of men to set upon fishing”. In the 
year 1641, Governor Winthrop reported 300,- 
000 dry fish sent to market—the early begin- 
ning of a business that in 1918 brought to 
Boston, Gloucester and Portland, alone, over 
300,000,000 pounds of fish, valued at more 
than $10,000,000. 
Not only in the fisheries, but in the canning 





and preserving of their products, does New 
England’s interest extend. The latest avail- 
able statistics report that Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts together, in 1914, canned nearly 
5,000,000 cases of fish and oysters—more 
than half the total in the United States—and 
over 100,000,000 pounds of cured fish. 

New England has nurtured from infancy 
many other industries for which she is famed, 
besides her fisheries, and she possesses ports 
on the Atlantic which make her the natural 
marketplace for European and South American 
trade. The Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston is prepared to render every financial 
service to those wishing to benefit by her 
many commercial advantages of location and 
resources. 

We shall be glad to mail you our booklet, 
“Your Financial Requirements and How We 
Can Meet Them’’, outlining our many facilities, 
Please address Department B. 


Otp Cotony |RUsT COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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OTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
Now One Thousand Rooms with Bath 


HE growing patronage of Hotel Sherman has 
made necessary the addition of three full stories— 
now ready for occupancy. 


This increased space will enable us to accommo- 
date the traveling public without annoyance or 
delay in securing reservations. 


Each floor in Hotel Sherman is a separate unit as 
to clerk and attendant service. This is only one 
example of the finer details of modern management 
which have made Hotel Sherman so popular. 


Hotel Sherman is the home of the College Inn, one 
of the world’s famous restaurants, widely known 
as the gathering place of prominent people for din- 
ners and after-theatre entertainment. 


Rooms with bath, from $3.50 to $5 per day for one 
person—from $5 to $8 for two. 


Fort Dearborn Hotel 
Van Buren at La Salle 


Five hundred and fifty rooms, all with out- 
side light and air. In the heart of the whole- 
sale, financial and general business district, 
directly across from the La Salle St. Station. 
Rates $2.50 and $3 a day. 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 
Owner and Operator 


Fort Dearborn Hotel, Chicago 
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Verlie; Mrs. M. S. Verner; Peter J. Vibe; A. F. Vick 
OY 5 wia Undergarment Co,; L. J, Vincent; Eileen 
Vivash; HMddie Vogt; Harry A. Volz; Arthur W. Vose; 
Mrs. Walter Vose; H, W. Vrooman; Julia M, Wachen- 
heim; John Wadsworth; G. J. Wagg; Lucien Waggener, 
Jr.; Miss A, Wagner; Gertrude F, Wagner; H. E 
Wagner and Maud B. Wagner; Oscar Wagner; W. 
Wagner; William L. Wagner; Mrs. Cora M, Wait; G. W. 
bs og Grant Walden; Marie Walder; R. H., Walfe; 
Cc. C, Walker, M.D.; Caroline R. Walker; BE. M. re: 
Mrs. Frances M. Walker; H, A. Walker, D.D.S.; H. W. 
Walker; Dr. J. G. Walker; Leo Walker; Walker Bros.; J. 
c. Wall; E. H. Waliace; May R. Wallace; Louise 
Wallington; F. D. Walter; W. B. Walter; J. T. ‘Walters; 
E. E. Waltman; Charles L. Walton; Dorothy Walton and 
Temple Newsom; L. A. Walton; L. L. Walton; Mary 
Ward; Mrs. Thomas Ward, Jr.; J. H. Wark; A. B. 
Warner; E. S. Warner; Frances V. Warner; Mabel A. 
Warner; Margaret E, Warner: T. P. Warnick; Chas. W. 
Warraing; Alfred I. Warren; George G. Warren; H. P. 
Warren; F. M. Warwick; A. C. Washburn; Louise A. 
Washburn; Ed. J. Washington; Frank T. Waters, 
D.D.S.; Mrs. Alice F, Watkins; Thos. J. Watkins; Mrs. 
E. Watres; Carey Watson; Minnie and Isabela 
Watson; Oliver Watson; T. E. Watson; Dan Watt; 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Watts, C.S.; John L. Way; Fanny L. 
Weaver; Dr. Jacob J. Weaver, Jr.; Mrs. Lucy Weaver; 
Luther Webb; R. J. Weber; Elizabeth Webster; Horace 
R. Webster; L. A. Webster; Sigmund Wedeles; Dr. P. L 
hon gh i. Cc. Weeks; Warran A. Weeks; J. F. Weenis 
Emm Weer; ; C. H. Weiebecker; R. Wehl; Joun P 
Weigand; “‘Anonymous,”” Goldsboro, N. C.; Sara 2B. 
Weiler; Chas. Weinhagen and Co.; R. A. Weinste in; Mr. 
and Mrs. D. G. Weippert; H. Weiss; Alta I. ; 
Lynn Welcher; Frank Weller; Mr. and Mrs. KE. ee Wells; 
F. C. Wells; Frank M. Wells; Mrs. Harry C. Wells; Mr 
and Mrs. James G. Wells; Ruth M. Wells; by A. 
Wert; Mrs. M. J. Wescheke; Ursula Wessel; Clinton 8. 
Westcott, M.D.; The Children of the Second Grade, A. 
Class of the West End School, Spartanburg, 8. C.; A. E. 
Westerveit; C. V. Weston; H. Weyman; Ernest E. 
Wheeler; L. W. Wheeier Tire Co.; Mary Wheeler; R. E. 
Wheeier; Jeannette C. Whilfle; E. S. White; Mrs. F. G. 
White; H. Denton White; Drs. White and Ellison; H. V. 
White; J. S. White; Lucy Nye White; M. H. White; M. L 
White; P. M. White; White Brothers; W. F. Whyte, M.D. ; 
A. A. Whiting; Jeffers Bible Class, Presbyterian Church, 
Canesteo, N. Y.; Cecilia Hedenberg Whitiock; L. F. 
Whitney; M. A. R. Whittemore; Ernest Whitworth: Nelli 
Whyte; Samuel Wiber; M. J. Wickersham; F. M. ‘Widdi 
field; John Wiggins; Mrs. B. F. Wilcox; Dr. Hadwen P 
Wilcox; Neliie H. Abbott; B. L. Abicht; Mrs. R. € 
Ackley; J. F. Alexander; F. M. Alford; E. J. G. Allen; 
Ruth Allison; Jonas Allmont; Carl E, Anderson; W. B 
Anderson; Eva E. Andrews; Geo. A. Andrews; Sabra 
Andrews; Associated Laundries Co.; ‘Anonymous,’ 
Atchison, Kan.; Mrs. D, Atkins; V. C. Austin; L. 
Averill; The B. B. Club; 8, A. Bacon; Nettie EK. Baird; 
J. L. Baker; Henry Ball and Family; Esther Balles; E 
L. Bandy; Mrs. Alice Barker; L. C. Barnes; Mrs. J. L. 
Barnford; Mrs. Charles A, Barrett; Sybil Barrington; M. 
C. Barry; Mrs. Helen G. Bartlett; Mr. and Mrs. G. F 
Bateman; Arthur R. Bauder; Delight Bexter; Rev. O. C. 
Beall; Mrs. J. M. Beck; F. W. Bednar; Miss L. R. 
Beers; Waiter H. Bender; E, P. Bennett; Chas. P. Ben- 
son; Miss Delia Berglund; A. E. Best; L. E. Bilbrey; 
L. Belle Bittinger; J. W. Blackman; F. K. Blanchard; Alice 
H. Boesford; Leon Boillor ; Cc. B. Bosworth; A. H. Box- 
rud; Henry Brachhold; “Anonymous, ” Pleasant Hill, — : 
Eighth Grade P. S.No. 89, Brooklyn, N, ¥.; C 
Brosins; A. W. Brown; James ’R. Brown; John F. aie 
W. T. Brown; Sadie Brownell; Frank Brunner; Mrs. R. 
E. Buchanan; Wm. F. Buck; Mary M. Bunuster; Maude 
T. Bush; Mrs, Emma Buxton; C. & C. Oil & Fuel Co.; 
M. A. Cadwallader; Mrs. C. Calvert; Camerson Brown & 
Son; John Cameron; Jno. B. Campbell; Mary A. Camp- 
bell; Chester 8. Carr; Carrigan Montgomery Britain & 
Morgan; Clarissa P. Caudert; Mrs. Lillian S. Caw; Chil- 
dren of Metaivie Ridge S. S., New Orleans, La.; Dan E. 
Chureh; Mr, and Mrs. Ewing Clagett; Mrs. Edith Clapp; 
Edith M. Clarke; Harriet G. Gess Sumner Clement; Mrs. 
James Harlan Cleveland; Lloyd G. Coater; Mr. and — 
H. V. Coes; Mary L. Cole; T. E. Collins; Mrs. C. N. 
Cone; Edward Connolly; Elizabeth, Marjorie and Robert 
Dexter Conover; Anna C, Cook; W, Henry Cooke; Eleanor 
J. Coolidge; Mrs. C. E. Cooper ; Mr. and Mrs, T. H. 
Corfield; R. W. Cotton; Walter Courtney, M.D.; W. H. 
Covington; Lee Cox; Myrta A, Craig; W. J. Crawford; 
Geo. W. Grenshaw; Mrs. F, A. Cressy; Wm. N. Crocker; 
Fred Y. Cronk, A.M., M.D.; Elizabeth Crosby; Mrs. F. 
E. Cross; H. J. Cross; Miss Mary Culp; D. A. Curtis; Mrs 
F. J. Daggett; Mrs. A. E. Dalton; Terrence J. Daly; 
Bert Dam; Richard F, Daniels; Zara Darrow; Mrs. R. R. 
Dass; J. W. Davidson; Mrs. A.B Davis; Miss E. Davis: 
Elizabeth R. Davis; J. A. Davis; Lorenzo H. Davis; Win. 
I. Davis; D. M. Day; Ida R. Daw; Seraph M. ‘Dean: 
Mrs. E. H. Decius; Meribele Delaphaine; DeVoe & Ray- 
nolds Co.; C. R. Dickerson ; L. T. Dixon; Z. Z. Dodds; 
M. E. Dofflemyer; Donald S. Doty; Peter S. Douglas; Mrs. 
Mabel Douglas-Grahg am; Anna H. Doyle; H. R. Drum; 
S. A. Duerson; J. L. ‘Duncan; E. C. Dunkelberg; Miss 
Ruth E. Dunsford; J. W. Dunston & Co.; Edward H 
Dyer; Helen R, Eaton; Stuart Eaton; J A. Eccles; John 
P. Elliott; Paul W. Ellis; Engle G. Engelboecht; H. G. 
Engelman; W. L. Englebrecht; Dr. C. F. English; D. J. 
Enright; T. C, Eubank; H. J, Evans; Rey. Charles Evers; 
Mr. and Mrs. Okla. Folmer; F. O. Field; Mrs. C. W. 
Fritts; J. Emery Fleisher; Miss Geraldine Fleming; Mrs. 
Fenton B. Fleming; Boyce Ficklen, Sr.; M. C. Fleener; 
Mrs. Clara L. Foster; Theo. Fershland; August Lohman; 
Mr. and Mrs, F. J. Hulaniski; Katherine Kerr; 
Lancaster; J. D. Schulz; Mrs. Rhodes S. Baker; “Oak 
Grove Sunday School; Laura A, Taylor; W. A. Bolce; 
T. H. Redington; Mrs. S. M. Hennon; Mr. and Mrs 
J. P. Gott; E. C. and Alice H. Cole; Peter Drummond; 
Winifred Almy; ‘‘In His Name,’’ Yukon, Okla.; Dr. A. G. 
Osterman; St. Michael’s Branch, Girls’ Friendly Society, 
Bristol, R. I.; Jennie I. Page; W. E. Walker; Mar 
guerite E. Lang; J. Watter Jones; Mary A. Rand and 
Mrs. A. B. Parker; fag A. Wheat; Mrs. David Low; 
N. B. Templeton; E. M. Davidson; Mr. and Mrs, Cyrus J 
Quick; Mrs. W. H. “dans Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Epstein; A, Higgs; Edw. Weise : H. B. Cleveland; B. A 
Jones; Mrs. L. Frey; A. Palda; William Siddon; M. J 
Kipp; I. J. Bent; Mrs. A. T. Swisher; G. M. Kumler; 
Harry P. Gamble; B_ W. D. Hart; L. Dallitt; W. Far- 
rell; Mrs. S. W. Hodge; W. M. and S. M. Weir: Gien 
Christian ; A. W. French; Grace A. Smith; H. Adams; 
Rev. N. M. Yivisaker; H. L. Lox; G. F. ‘Richards; P 
Van Allsburg; Jean H. pa ay A. C. Long; Wm. Rettie; 
F, A. Jordan; G. W. Cooley; Stanley S. Suastler; J. S 
McKenney; Mrs. H. W. Meyers; Emma Adelia Hopkins: 
Nell M. Young; Robert W. Lazen; Niels Juel Spenrick 
sen; K. W. Robinson; Catherine C. Winters; Jas. O’Gara; 
Mr. and Mrs. A. V. Littleford; W. H. McDougal; Dr. 
Roberta Smith; L. C. McKinstry Minnie Daniel; Gladys 
Wards Kemper; Addie I. Kemp; F. Ryder; Asa L. Park- 
hurst; M,. T, Eastham; S. Brunner; Trevor Teele; C. C. 
Boswood; Mary B. Patterson; J. T. George; W. A. Holt; 
Wm. B. Nicholl; George P. Dekum; W. Given; J. B. Bell; 
Geo. H. Foster; Daniel Griffith; Betty Byrd; S. Ranso- 
hoff; Ella B. Ashcroft; Libbie Ross; Lottie M. Jones; 
Eloise O. Zamal; Ed. Rounsville; Ernest Nilsen; Ingwald; 
Isaacson; Fred Digre; Carl Olsen; F. Horington; Thomas 
Menzies; Miidred Miller and Helen Du Pre; St. Barnabas 
Women’s Auxiliary Society; S. S, Childs; C, S. Beards- 
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ley; Mrs. C. E. Vaughn; Charlotte V. Darvill; Zua E. 


Clough; Nash Drug Co.; A. R. Hoskins; Ryan; 
The Farmer’s Hardware & Furniture Co. ; G. Haselion; 
John E. Bush; J. A. Craig; A. B. Reading; Mrs. John 
Walbridge; Virginia B. Black; Mrs. John P. White; Rosa 
B. Armstrong; ‘Virginia Mills; Rachel C. Hale; Mrs. A. 
J. Dicker; Mrs. S. R. Bodine; A. J. Proebstel; 
Stephenson; “ke Cc, Bianton; L. Breckenridge; 
Aliyn 8S. Morgan; Mrs, W. B. Nelson; Robert J. Kellogg; 
Mrs. Anna B. Price; A. D. Preston; Mrs. C. Skinne 
Alice M. Cornett; R. B. Vallance; A. W. Hyde, 
C. M. Hoopes; G. W. Tait; Mrs. J. C. Pierce, Sr.; Oscar 
R. Aldinger; L. E. Hastings; Janet G. Whitfield; Pupils 
of the Eighth Grade Brighton School; Catherine Huber; 
Chas. J. Schuler; Mr. and Mrs. Gurdon Bradiey; Wm. 
eae John Simons; Supt. and Mrs. A. D. Hannur 
0. Owens ; Martin Best; Lander 8. Smith; The Liberty 
Circle of Buffalo; Irene Konts; Oscar E. Waer; Georgia 
C. Wood; L. B. ‘Wood; Frank A, Turvey; J. Lane Polk, 
Jr.; C. Wight; Strock; L. H. Wright; Wiiliam. 
Cc. Barton; The sreation Club; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ New- 
berg, Ore.; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Wichita, Kan.; J. W. Brady; 
Frank M. Streamer; C. F. Lesan; A. A. Parkhurst; 
Warren ¥. B.ecker; Frank L. Moorhead; L. W. Cumker- 
ford; J. 38. Hiskey; H. B. Wolt; Roselle P. Ford; Sam 
If Smith, Jr.; Jeannetto Gohl; William Harris Pierce; 
Mrs. W. W. Kirkwood; Myrcen Parsons; Robert Durney; 
J. R. Bevis; E. Needham; Harriet E. Beard; Sarah J. 
Tooher; Heming Johnson; W. T. Ogle; Wiiiam Kempfort; 
Mrs. ©. S. Lolcomb; Lawson G. Lowry, M.D.; Wm. C. 
Figner and Fami.y; H. P. Farrington; Jessie H. Far- 
well; R. G. Ferguson; Mrs. W. E. Fohl; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ 
Pilots Point, Texas; ‘‘A Friend,’’ Fairport; Howard Fike; 
Mrs. J. B. Fichburn; M. H. Fiaherty ; Ruth E. Fuqua; M. 
J. Fiiatrault; James P. Feeiy; E. S. Galusha; James 
Garbarino; Ella A. Green; Gardner Printing Co.; Paul C. 
Gillette; Mrs. Gomley; John D. Goddard; Mrs. R. C. 
Gordon; Mrs. E. A. Gullion; O. E. Gili; ‘‘C. G.,’’ Nevada, 
Mo.; Mrs. Grace M, Ganssle; eek; P. E. Goode; 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Gwyn and “two. “Sas Mrs. B. Green; 
Mary Stonet Gregory; G. T, Greenwood; E. W. Gleasson; 
0. D. Gifford; Mrs. R. C. Gorham; Aduit Bible Class, 
. 22, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. D. Gerrans; Ge.yll Bros. ; 
G. E, Hammer; Isubel 8. Hall and Mi.dred E. Talbot; 
Della C. Hawley; N. S. Hanger; W. T. Henly; Roger W. 
Hastings; F. A. Hactitz; KE. Mrs. A. G. 
Hughes; Janet P. Hedges; J. A. Nichols A. Moberly; 
A. B. Hungerford; W. 8S. Roger Rev. Geo. Howard; 
Grace Hornberger; Edward He.mcke; Belle C. Hartis; 
John Hamiiton; Helen Harrington; Henderson; Mrs. 
H. Hanson; Wm. Henderson; Miss Anna M, "Howard; . 
Hucher; Mrs. M. W. Horr; J. W. Heckethorn; Joha 
Heinkel; Mrs. Harshman; Mr, and Mrs. Nich Hanson; 
Hill & Scott; Wm. R. Harris; Mrs. John 8. Hook; Caro- 
line C. Hook; W. P. Hardesty; Edgar Hennessy; Jane L. 
Harrower; C. F. Hoeckel; Harriet T. Haynes; Jeannette 
Halli; Mrs. J. Hoiden; Miss I. Hoecker; Mrs, Eugene 
Hooper; Mary E. Hutchison; C. M. Henley; Herman 
iss Chas. M. Hampson; J. I. Hellerman; Mrs. Elihu 
Harpham; Horace C. Hay F. W. Heckel, Jr.; Geo. 
High; Nancy Lee Hill; Ha Honeychurch; J. W. Ep eced 
i ines; A. J. Hilt; H. S. Hibbard; Mrs. Geo. 
W. Hager; E. S. Hosmer Tourist Club, Ironto, Ohio; 
Mrs. John Irwin; Geo, i. verson; Rev. J. E. Johnston; 
J. B. Church; Morris Johnson; J. O. Johnson; Anna M. 
James; Robert Johnston; Erwin Johannsen; Anna H. Judd; 
Mary Dyen Jackson; Miss Midred Johnston; Irene 
Jordan; Miss Ellen W. Johnson; Emily A. Jarvis; 8. B. 
Jensen; C., V. Jones; Sam C. Jonnston; Ruth Lambert 
Jones; Mrs. Harry Jay; Mrs. M. J. Kaufman; J. Percival 
King; W. W. Koiler; Mrs. T. J. Knox; R. B. Knox y 
M. Kennedy; E. S. Kennelly; Ralph Kipper; Mrs 
Keeler; Mrs. Harry T. King; W. J. Kling; Mary 
Korn; Mrs. W. R. King; T. Kubeo; Ben Kooi; 
Kirchner; J. S. Kuntz; Belle F. King; Sadye E. 
Mrs. H. E. Knapp; Wm. S. Kriebel; A. L. Ke 
Krome; Joseph L, Kochiss; Dr. G. L. King; J. T. Kitchen 
Lumber Co.; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Jones; J. C. John- 
ston; Mrs. Alice Jones; D. R. Lassing; Ladies’ Hypath 
Literary Club, Greenville, Mich.; School Teacher, 
Lynn, Mass.; D. R. Lehman and Family; Mr. 
and Mrs. C. E. Lunney; F. Lathrop; Mrs. R. W. Lyman; 
A. I. Loop; Mrs. I, B. Landis; Chas. A, Levin; 8S. R. 
Lowe; C. A. Lingquist; ‘‘Anonymous, s Angeles, Cu.: 
H. T. Littiefield; bao Levy; The I ies of St. John’s 
Church, Haverhill, 3 sae. ae i. Loeing; M. W. 
Lane; Mrs. Miz Bly . Loehr; s _ Anna B. Lewis; 
Thos. Law; Winnifred P. Lambert; Laux; 5-B 
Grade R. KE. Lee School, Norfoik, Va.; Linstrom ; 
A. E. Leggett; Mary McCann; ‘‘Anonymous Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Thompson McClintock; John McCool; Mary E. Me 
Dougold; Alex. MacDonald; Mrs. M. J. McGuire; Mrs. 
N. Mclihenny; Aloysius McIntyre; Bertha H. McKay; 
Geo. H. McGee; “J. J. McK.,’’ Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
A. W. McKen.ie; Mrs. E. S. McKitrick; Annie F. Mc- 
Leod; Norman aA. oo Meekin ; Mrs. W. D. MeNeiiis; Liilic 
W. Mack; W. F. Ms : and Nelly Marck; H. 
N. Marr and Famils Martin; ‘‘Anonymous,” 
Mitchell, Neb.; Dr. Richard “Mason; R. M. Mathews; The 
Maxon Furnace & Engineering Co., Muncie, Ind.; Mrs. 
T. C. Maxwell; Elmer May; Irving i. Mayer; Mrs. Julia 
A, Mayhugh; Ernest S. Meeks; Mildred and Jane Messi 
mer; M. M. Messinged; J. M. Metzler; Harold A. Meyer; 
Bertha Baker Middieton; Mary J. Middieton ; Mrs. Jos. 
H. Milans; Blanche Bain Miiler; W. H. Miller; Edw. T. 
Miller; J. I. Miller; Robert M. Miller; W. C. Mills; 
Silas R. Mills; Mary E. Monahan; E. M. Montague; 
Montgomery Carriage Works, Ala.; Lawrence L. Moore; L. 
Louise Morton; Chas. E. Mott; Eugene L. Muffat; J. 0. 
Mumby; A. G. Munson; Andrew Munson; Saller W. 
Murdock; D. L. Murphy; W. A. Nanns; Vernon Nash; 
W. T. Nelson; H. C. Netherwood; Lynn Newman; Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Newman; 8S. B. Newberry; Gibson W. 
Nickum; C. A, Nobie; Mrs. 8S. E, O’Dell; A. L. Oestreich; 
Jane L. O’Hara; A. Oiseth; Chas. B. Allen and Family; 
H. O. Craig; J. Armstrong; Wm. Cronack; Miss E. Whit- 
field; Mrs. W. H. Carey; ‘‘In Memory of Theresa,’ 
Auburn, Cal.; ‘‘Anonymous,’”’ Detroit, Mich.; Jas. F. Mis- 
kosky; Geo. H. Elvis; Ruth Shull; Thomas J. Laing; H. 
Weeden & Co.; C. G. Pierce; Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Kimball; 
Jesse Shroder; Nels Johnson; Katharine Burke; Tom D. 
Blanchard; F, Wolf; Mrs. J. R. Miller; Edward Toby; 
Mrs. J. S. Eastman; L, L. Banks and Friends; Hedwig 
WwW eiss; K. E. Newton; Mrs. Hazel A. Seay; Carl B. 
Sherred; Shields Metzler Grocery Co.; Bert Shaw; J. M. 
Shively; S. M. Sjogren; Mr. and Mrs. E. Somerville; 
Jules Bert Sloss; Sarah E, Slatle; Jean C. Slauson; S. M. 
Sloman; H. S. Simon; Edw. Simkin; Rae Simmerman; 
Mrs. N. J. Seybold; Jessie Spencer; Miss E. T. Sullivan; 
Mr. and Mrs. N. P. Spafford; Mrs. John T. Reid; E. M. 
Moultor; Fred B, Blair; Lena Fults; Geo. F. LeClere; 
Julius Crisler; M. Shepard; Mrs. Edward Leake; Martha 
A. Locke; Welcome Ayer; F. E, Fellows A. Crumpton ; 
L. O. McAfee; E, A. Ridell; Emily Dagget Sinclair; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Dills; Fort D. A. Russell; Mary Esther 
Pfeil; B. F. Weisman; Flora Emily Holtes; Frank A. 
Kidder; Chas. Burnett; Jesse R. Jankin; Chas. Fallagan; 
R. A. Barrett; Dr, Mary E. Reuter; Meriden Candy Co.; 
Merrill Brockway; Ladies’ Aid of M. E. Church, Pulaski, 
lowa; A. A. Spear; Alfred McQueen; Miss L. + memet 
Mrs. Margaret Wilcox; M. A. Wilcox; Dr. Mary R. Wilcox; 
Blanche N. Wildberg; W. Eugen Wilde; C. A. Wilding: 
Helen Ray Wiles; R. Wilgus; B. C. Williams; E. P. 
Williams; F. C. Williams; Henry Williams; Mr. and 
Mrs. G. F, Wilkin; B. G. Wilkins; Willing Workers §S. 8S. 
lass, Episcopal Church, Tallahasse, Fla.; Willing Work- 
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Modern Discoverers of Opportunity 


ACH new discovery and invention multiplies 
opportunities for new and greater achieve- 
ments. 


Such achievements are no longer’ financed by 
kings and queens, like the venture of Columbus. 
The privilege of investing in modern achievements 
is open to everyone. 


Our Monthly Securities List brings together 
offerings which we have investigated and recom- 
mend as desirable investments. This list may be 
had at any one of our offices in fifty leading cities, 
or will be sent direct upon request for D150. 


Fads for CAREFUL INVESTORS 


UR book, “Men and securities from a broad range 
Bonds,” giving infor- of offerings. 
mation on the following How 10,000 miles of National 


City Company’s private wires 
subjects, will be sent on keep our ofsces in leading 


request: investment centers of the 

Why we handle only carefully an - "N mace —- 
investigated investment se- Se ae On ae 
curities. — 


Your advantage in dealing with 
a Company whose represen- 
tatives talk with an average of 
3,000 banks a day. 

Why these sales representa- 

i . tives are especially qualified 

The importance of buying to helpfully discuss your indi- 
investment securities from a vidosl investment needs 
house with more than 50 . 
offices and international con- For a copy of this book, 
nections and service. address our New York 


Why the careful investor selects office, asking for D139. 


The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Company 
large enough to maintain 
far-reaching investigation 
service. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
BONDS - PREFERRED STOCKS - ACCEPTANCES 
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handsome, genuine !eather bill- 

holder reflects that fineness so 
characteristic of all Amity products. 
Note the handy pockets for pass, cards 
and loose change—also flap protected 
bill compartment. 


Most good retailers handle the A 
line of gentlemen’s purses and 
holders. If yours is not yet 
order. 


Amity Leather Products Company 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


TS 
MITY esti 


I: design and workmanship this 





iF 
STAMPED 





More thaneighty new 
varieties never before 
offered and hundreds 
of our other famous 
kinds are described 
and illustrated in our 
catalog for 1921. This 
book of sixty pages, 

illustrated in beautiful colors, is sent 

free on request. Send your name for 

a copy. 

Address the originator of “The Ruffled Gladioli’’ 

A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 27, Goshen, Indiana, U. S.A. 


Who desire to secure patent should 


INVENTO write for our guide book “HOW 


TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of its 
patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH & CO., 


No One Need Buy 
Cuticura Before He 
Tries Free Samples 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25¢. everywhere. Samp] 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 


7 NBUXTONY™ 
KEY KASE 


SN Saves 
Your Pockets 


Fits vest or hip pocket, 

or lady’s handbag, with- 
out bulging. Each hook 
holds two keys. lea- 
thers. Dealers wanted. 


L.A. % Novelty Co. 





Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 




















ept. R 
Springfield, Mass. 
In Canada: 
Rowland & Comphell, Lid. 
Winnipeg 
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Wichita, 


ers Sunday School Class, Methodist Church, 
Kan.; 0, Willoughby; A. E. Wilson; I. ¥. Wilson; Mary 
M. Wilson ; Samuel B. Wilson; W. L. Wilson; Mrs. W. 
L. Wilson; Susan T. Wilkenson; C. K. Wilkinson; Harold 
F. Wilkinson; Clifford Guy Willard; Mr. and Mrs, B. F. 
Williams; D. A, Williams; Ellison A. Williams; G. P. 
Williams: G. T. Williams; Joseph Williams; J. P. Wil- 
liams; Mrs. S. Williams; William B. Williams; Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. H. Williams; Irene de Williamson; A. a 
Willis Mr. and Mrs. F, J. Willis; Willison Audit System 
: Willson; Kenneth Wilne; Blanche Wilson; 
. Wilson; Clara S. Wilson; Mr. and Mrs. Edw. 
Wilson; E. G. Wilson ; Ida K. Wilson; Jane M. Wilson; 
Marion H. Wilson; Ruth L. Wilson; A. Winans; A. N. 
ee C. F. Winfrey; Pierce Winn; H. M. Winnett; 
B. Winsor; W. B. Winston; Maude M. Winters; T. 
Winters: E. H. Wirtemsburg; Thos. Wise; Frances M, 
Witmer: Mrs. Henry E, Witson; H. P. Wittier; Dr. R. 
H. Wixson; Mrs. J. B. Woehrle; Herman Wohlsen; C. 8, 
Wolcott; R. R. Wolcott; M. M. Wold; F. H. Wolf; H. G. 
Wolf; Anna Wolfe; Frank G. Wolfe; H. C. Wolfe; Mrs, 
Emma D. Wolff; T. Wolfson; C. F. Wolpert; Harry J. 
Wolslayer; Woman’s Aux. of the Local Baptist Church, 
Gould, Ark.; A E. Wood; Galvin Wood; C. 
Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood; Mrs. Emily Wood; 
Wood; George L. Wood; Gertrude Wood; 
““Anonymous,” St. Louis, Mo.; W. T. Wood; Isabelle 
Woods; Rev. John P. Woods; A. F. Woodard; Geo. T. 
Woodbury; Harold Woodhead; R. S. Woodruff; John L. 
Woods; Nellie Weods; Robert E. Woodson; I. E. Wood- 
ward; J. B. Woodward; Marian Woodward; Sunday School 
Class of West Point, Va.; Wm. N. Woodward; Dr. and 
Mrs. James A. Work; World Peace Association, Green- 
ville, Iowa; V. Worms; R. B. Wornall; Daisey Lee 
Worthington; L. D. Wosher: Albert E. Wright; A. R. 
Wright; Mrs. Frederick P. Wright; Hazel E. Wright; 
James H. Wright; N. W. Wright; O. C. Wright; 8. G. 
Wright; Mr, and Mrs. Carl J. Wurm; Richard S. Wyler; 
E. C. Wylie: Mrs. G. S. Wyrosdicot; Alice Robinson; E. 
G. Greenfield; James Forbes; W. A. Carlton; Laurette B. 
Ferguson; Mrs. J. L. James; C. W. Stephens; ‘“‘Anony- 
mous,’ H. F, P.; Beech Roberts; Mrs. Jennie Chesebro; 
M. Hagan; C. M. White: H. C. Adami; Edith L. 
Kinsman; Thomas B. Krinbley; Lulu K Arthur 
Hoffman; ‘‘A Friend of Little Children’; J. C. Cz . 
. Hanger & Co.; A. H. Norcross, D.D.; H. Habegger; Ovid 
J. Boudrier; M. M. Crasaford; Rebecca L. Veech: Miss 




















M. I. Oxtoby: Winston P. Henry; > M. Johnson: 
Elizabeth F. Haswell; Ernest Rubbert; Minneapolis Read- 
ing — Minneapolis, Minn.; Women’s Club, Bicknell, 

' Bunch, St. Louis, Mo.; R. A. Kent and 
on Rag . H. Creager; John W. Marshall; Charles 
Wheeler; Dr. W. V. Nichols; Mrs. E. T. Lange; Carrie 
T. Honey: A. H. Hardesty; R. N. Nicholas; Ellen P. 


Henry C. Farrar; Sara Pink- 
erton; Annie W. Womack; O. S. Hodges; C. R. Coleman; 
Mrs. Clara N. Sprague; R. F, Farwell; H. Wilmink; A. 8. 
Bordeaux; R. S. Parker; S. W. Balsley; Dorio Lighetti; 
J. Marsh; Walter H. Kelley: Anton Smith; Mrs. P. H. 
Miner; Mrs. 7. W. Wogaman; A. L. Patierson; a. C. 
Coult; Mollie Dittey; Mrs. J. L. Hines and A. Hines; 
. Carter and family; Alvin M. Anderson; Mrs. 8. H. 
; Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Phillips; M. Elwood Smith; 
A. Hecher; Mrs. Jeanette M. Buell; Ora E. Phillips; 
S. Barnet; Herman Swanson; F. G,. Tiffany; S. K. 
Hirschman ; A. W. Frick; J. A. Simpson; Mr. and Mrs. 

C. Coars; R. R. Wyatt, M.D.; Fred D. Ward; Miss M. 

DS Fannie Mahone; Fanny ‘H. Prescott; Wm. Loel- 
rich; Mrs. Marcus Washburn; H. C. Coleman; M. G. 
Linderman Irene B. Field; Mrs. Lipscomb; Anna M. 
Fries and Louisa H. Fries; H. Hampshire; Tom G. 
Taylor; J. M. Hayden; R. Marquard; ‘‘Anonymous’’; 





McGready; Kathryn Maley; 






Sarah Edwards; J. E. Edwards; W. R. Sugden; F. L. 
Darland; G. A. Lincoln; Mrs. Nellie M. Doyle; L. K. 
iley 
Contributions of less than $10.00 each, $10,189.82 
Previously reported...... $508,959.16 
Total this report......... 238,940.47 
GRAND TOTAL..... $747,899.63 





Euphemistic.—Often when a man says 
he is misunderstood, it means he has been 
found out.—Sioux City Journal. 





Stringing Father—Mary—* I suppose 
your father will be all unstrung when he 
hears about your exams.”’ 

Jacx—* No, I wired him last night.” 
—Jester. 





** Have you ever ap- 
> 99 


Memorable Suit.— 
peared as a witness in a suit before? 
asked the bully-ragging attorney. 

““ Why, of course!” replied the young 
lady on the witness-stand. 

‘What suit was it?” 

‘* Tt was a blue suit with a white collar 
and white cuffs and white buttons all the 
way down the back,” replied the young 
lady.—Los Angeles Times. 





Severely So.— Summoning all the pathos 
possible into his voice, the amateur settle- 
ment-worker was addressing his audience 
on the subject of certain poverty-stricken 
foreigners, who, if they weren’t wretchedly 
miserable, at least ought to be. 

“Think of it,” he eried, dabbing at his 
eyes. ‘‘ There are people down there who 
live on garlic alone! Imagine it! Gar- 
lic alone!” 

“* Well,” called back the Old Grouch, as 
he made his way down the aisle toward the 
nearest exit, ‘“‘if they live on garlic, they 
ought to live alone.”—The American Le- 
gion Weekly. 


SALYTE makes 
every gas-jet a 
furnace. It gives 
you heat where and 
when you want it. It 
uses no heat where you 
don’t need it, 
USALYTE, the heating 
marvel, willkee you warm 
on the coldest Winter day 
—at a negligible cost. 
The coal it saves will pay 


for it a dozen times over 
the first season you use it. 
It is almost evcrlasting, 


safe, and free from ca 
“Is "two styles: for heat- 
fing only or, with the new 


and exclusive in-built 
namie: for heating and 
ighting. 
For heating only, su78 
For heating and lighting, $ 925 
Order from your dealer or direct 
Take no interior substitute. 
Dept.t 

Farteds é Osa TE cas MANTLES 
7 
oan 131*St.and PARK Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 








Never-Failing Exterminator 
No need to be troubled with rats and mice. Ba 


in Rats” never fails to clear the premises ese 
pests when used according to directions. It is not a 
ready- + Fwe poms 2 rats do not learn to avoid * 
because the you mix it with can be chang 
| mecessary. k tempts old and young rats alike. At 
drug and general stores. “‘Ending Rats and Mice”’— 
jet—sent free. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


Fenton Seals 


They stick where you stick 
them. Printed on the tough- 
est paper. Unlimited variety. 
Prompt delivery peometees 
of size of order. Send today 
for catalog. 


Fenton Label Co:, Inc. 
506-512 Race St., Phila., Pa. 








Keeps You Warm When Driving; Keeps 
Engine Warm When Car is Standing 


Clark Double Purpose 
Automobile Heater 


Most convenient and ip practical heater for motorists. 
Indestructible steel frame with attractive covers. 
Not an exhaust baer Uses our Clark Carbon to 
smoke or odor. Inexpensive— 
° les your dealer, or write for cir- 
cular showing various sizes and models. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 5613 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 















Heater 


Six 
Other 
Models 




















Printing 


Cards,circulars, 12 is book, paper. Pre: Lp 2. 
pee $35 Job press $150. Save money Print 
y for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
>o\m4 Write factory Re press catalog, TYPE,cards, 
EXCELSIOR etc, THE PRESSCO., D-23, Meriden, Conn. 


DON'T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS 19.41% 


PROTECTION 
Before disclosing your | invention to anyone send for blank form 
*EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION’’ to keg signed and witnessed. Form 
and information concerning patents fre 
LANCASTER & ALLWINE, 208 Gow Building, Washington, D. C. 


Originators of the form *‘ Evidence of Conception"’ 











Prevent punctures and 
age, Easily sppiie ied. Cost 
Agents wan ig profits. 
, Dept.T4012, Cineinnat ,O. 


Inner Armor for auto tires. 
Jouble 


ican Accessories 


Mn ideal Gnrictmas gift 


hristmas gift 


MIN 


usmlentel, 
s T 


PAUL 
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How many men in your plant work How many men in your plant work How many men in your plant grope | How many men in your plant carry 
standing in their own light? under a blinding glare? for their tools in semi-darkness? work to windows for fine measure- 
ments ? 


Four Important Questions 
For Every Employer 


Above are four stop-you-in-your-stride questions. If you have not 
read them, do so now. They have an important bearing on your 
production, your spoilage and your accidents. If your plant is in- 
correctly lighted, your net profits are being affected by some or all 
of the above conditions. 


Do you realize that an improperly lighted factory costs more for 
illumination than one that is correctly lighted? It’s a fact. Tests 
prove it. Here are the figures. Poor lighting is costing you 12% 
less production, 25% more spoilage and 25% more accidents. Trans- 
late this into dollars and you have a cost many times the price of a 
complete 100% efficient Benjamin Industrial Illumination equipment. 
In other words, you are paying more for the doubtful privilege of 
inadequate illuminating service than you would for the best the 
illuminating engineering world affords. Can you afford it? We 
hardly think so. 


Benjamin Industrial Illumination has revolutionized the illumination 
in many of America’s foremost plants. It has turned inadequate, ex- 
pensive lighting into efficient, economical illumination. It can do 
the same for you. Our Illuminating Engineering Department will 
gladiy co-operate with your engineer, contractor or architect in making 
recommendations that will secure for you all that modern artificial 
lighting provides. Further information awaits the asking. 
Address Advertising Department, 806 W. Washington Blod., Chicago 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Factories: Chicago and Desplaines, III. 


Sales and Distribution Offices: 
247 W. 17th St., New York 806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 590 Howard St., San Francisco 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. § Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
The Benjamin Electric, Limited, London, England 




















Makers Of Things More Useful The following are divi- 


sions of Benjamin prod- 
ucts on which we will be 
glad to send information: 





















Industrial Lighting Di- 
vision 

Benjamin-Starrett Panels are distributing centers for electric wiring which Eiccwrical, Division, Ge- 

“ . : O- 
mark the new safety era in panel board construction. They are approved . —— 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. Pressed onl: Wediiaies 
Best in material, lightest in weight, smallest in size; they need little labor Division 
in installation. Enameled Products Di- 
Order Benjamin-Starrett Panel Boards in connection with all correct in- Starrett Panel Board 
dustrial lighting installations for long, satisfactory service, safety and fine Division 
appearance. — ae 






Immediate shipments make possible immediate installations. 
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ICH gems allure; but the power of good 
musicpenetrates our souls. Music’s charm 
is graciously intensified in the living, singing 
voice of the superb Steger Grand Piano. Here, 
indeed, are deep-set richness | of tone, sym- 








ITT 


The most valuable piano in the world 





mI 
AIR 





pathetic response and quiet beauty of design 
that win warm, lasting admiration. The 
trained finger, the cultured ear, the dis- 
criminating eye—all can enthuse over the 
Steger’s finer qualities. 





STEGER & SONS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factories at Steger, Illinois 


Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 








Steger Building, Chicago, ail. 








If it’s a Steger— it’s the finest reproducing phe onograph 4 in the world. 
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‘Buddie’ 























THE HOME DESK FOR LEISURE AND WORKING HOURS 


The Practical Permanent Christmas Present 


The la 


envelopes, paper, pens, etc., 
Atodd times ‘‘Buddie”’ also makes a fine Telephone or Typewriter desk. 





















Built in sizes for men, women and children, 
“Buddie”’ is a scientifically designed, handsome, 
comfortable chair and adjustable desk all in one unit. 
Strong enough to last a lifetime yet light enough 
to be carried from room to room or from window 
to lamp, so day or night you can always have the 
best working light. 

The Desk top raices and lowers, tilt: and fa:tens at any 
desired angle from level to 45 degrees. Also moves for- 
ward and back. so “Buddie’’ is just as convenient for 
mechanical or freehand drawing as it is for reading, study- 
ing and writing. These adjustable features enable you to 
always have your work at the proper distance from your 
eyes and at the same time sit easily and correctly in your 
chair. This prevents eye strain and insurescorrect posture. 


rge drawer unde- the seat holds your reference books, 
right at hand whenever you need them. 


Ask your Dealer or Write for FREE Catalog and Find 


Out How and Why ‘Buddie”’ 


why as 
of com 


Remember, for children there’s a “‘Buddie 
three years up. 
family circle. 

their eyes or hurting their backs. 


recomm 


Can Help You,—And 
Buddie”’ will bring years 
grownup or child. 
’’ to fit every child from 
““Buddie”’ gives them a place of their very own in the 
Enables them to play games or study without straining 
Authorities on child welfare 
in the home as correct posture 


a Christmas Gift ** 
fort and health to any 


end the use of “‘Buddie”’ 


is cf such vital importance. 


If you want a “Buddie” for a child, 
1 


when yc 


tell us the age and height 
»u write for the booklet. 


Moulthrop “Buddie” Desk Co. 
141 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 


» Especially adap for I.C.S., 
Alexander Hamilton and other 
home study courses. 


tah 








CURRENT EVENTS 











AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA AND POLAND 


November 17.—The Ukrainians evacuate 
Kief, and are fleeing defeated before 
the new Russian Soviet offensive, says 
a report from Warsaw. It is furthe: 
reported that a strong Bolshevik of- 
fensive is developing along the entire 
Volhynian front. 


A report reaching Washington says that 
all Americans have been brought out 
of the Crimea, after the downfall there 
of General Wrangel, and American 
naval and merchant vessels are now 
assisting in the evacuation of other 
civilian refugees. 


The Russian Soviet Foreign Minister 
sends the British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs a wireless message in which he 
says that participation of the British 
Fleet in the evacuation of General 
Wrangel in the Crimea would con- 
stitute a hostile act toward the Soviet 
Government. 


A Moscow report received in London says 
that reorganization of the Government 
in the Crimea already has been begun 
by the Bolsheviki. It is reported that 

| the Russians will agree to recognize 

Russian debts owed to the British 

Government and private British in- 

dividuals. 





November 18.—Premier Lloyd George an- 
| °~ nounees in the House of Commons that 
| the Cabinet has decided to approve 
the draft of an agreement carrying out 

the arrangement made last July for 
resuming commerce with the Bolsheviki. 


A Kovno dispatch reaching London says 
that the Soviet Government is _pre- 
paring for a winter campaign and that 
a decree calls to the colors all citizens 
up to the age of thirty-six. 

Paderewski, former Premier of 

signs the Convention between 

Poland and the free city of Danzig. 

The Convention provides for the es- 

tablishment of a commission composed 

half of Poles and half of residents of 

Danzig. 


Ignace 
Poland, 


| November 20.—Theodosia, East Crimea, 
| is shelled by a French war-ship as the 
result of the firing by the Bolsheviki on 
French destroyers carrying refugees, 
says a Constantinople report. General 
Wrangel declares that he and his army 
and navy are ready to recommence 
fighting Recktedinadie’ but that his future 
| course has not yet been determined. 


November 21.—Peace negotiations be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Poland are 
interrupted when the head of the 


Bolshevik the Poles 
that the work of arranging for a per- 
manent peace will not proceed until 


delegation 
| 
| 
| Poland fulfils her promise to withdraw 


tells 


her troops trom Russian territory. 


Tokyo that General 

Semenoff, leader of anti-Bolshe vik 
| forces in the territory east of Lake 
| Baikal, faces a critical itantiann and his 
} fall is imminent. It is said that the 
Japanese High Command has broken 
faith with General Semenoff, and is 
keeping that region of Siberia stirred 
up to prevent the formation of a buffer 
state between Soviet Russia and _ the 
Far-Eastern republic. 


It is reported from 


Fighting with renewed energy is reported 
in the north between General Ze ‘lgouski, 
commander of the insurgent Polish 
troops, and the Lithuanians. From 
Vilna it is reported that the Lithuanians 





have launched an offensive against 
central Lithuania, which has replied 
with a counter-attack, driving — the 
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There’s just one name that stands 
- for Universal Joints and Propeller 
Shafts in the automotive industry 
"t even as there is just one name 
= that stands for the leading quality 


product im every industry ~ 


oles 


= SPICER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION ~ SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N.J. 
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yuski, 
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painst 
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y the Write on your business letterhead for booklet concerning Spicer Universal Joints and Propeller Shafts. 


wer is transmitted from Bho 
Joints end propel 
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[e) ° 
| FirstCruise:.-Mediterranean | 
4 rt 
a iA) 
3 January 15th S. S. Caronia : 
pf 49 Days The Cy ag eeener’ Shecend Liner Ye 
A 672 ft. Long—20,000 Tons A 
) $1450 be Shore Excursions is ) 
MJ and Sightseeing included F IT. INERARY ’ Mi 
+ n® Madeira, Gibraltar, Algeciras, Al- Pe 
S ie Pras = giers, Monaco, Monte Carlo, Naples, rm 
be} — weed } | Rome, Alexandria, Cairo, Luxor, |} 
9 / 1 \ Athens, Palermo. "as 
a \ This, the first cruise to the Mediterranean ® 
y, \ in six years, will be conduc.ed by the yi 
rs American Express Company. The Traveler v4 
° is thereby assured of the maximum amount ) 
re) of pleasure and comfort throughout the fe) 
4 { entire cruise. | \ ‘ 
a Write or 'phone for details s 
M AMERICAN EXPRESS |\J 
i} N\ ( COMPANY, 65 Broadway |} 
° \ \\Waa \ New York 0° 
Xr x 
« Or ) 
Y Branch y 
: eae Office §=— |B 
J) Seer ve Se Sie Ses a )__ in Your 9 
4 IS: : r) 
: City © 
y ¥ 
: 
: A New Year Sicieten:-— — ‘ 






To Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 






eS 4 
a 3 



















o When Traveling ) 
3 

Ke The usual New Year resolution often entails self-sacrifice and i 
;}} more or less hardship on the part of the maker, but if the above & 
Mi resolution is carried out during 1921 it will be repeated auto- Mi 
Ki; matically in the years to come, because— re} 
x! , 
hj the use of American Express Travelers Cheques in 1921 y 
| will save you from n 


o 





io) 







x) ai 
/\ —financial worry when away from home a 













—anxiety about your family when they are traveling 
and you are at home 


a 


oO: 
(s) 









° —loss or theft of your Travel Funds ° 
/\ —embarrassing situations which arise from the use |) 
¥, of personal checks y, 
te} —exchange losses when abroad. ) 













Three to Choose from x 







American Express Travelers Cheques may be secured in three 










M ~ forms: Pound Sterling Cheques in amounts of 5 and 10 Pounds y. 
| for use in Great Britain and the British Colonies, French Franc | 
fj} Cheques in amounts of 200 and 400 francs for France and its |J 
“yj Colonies, Dollar Cheques for use in Europe (outside of Great |) 






Britain and France), North and South America, the West Indies 
and the Orient. 






Oe 
Ome 


~ 
SS 
Bs 













° Purchasable at Banks and Express Offices r 
‘ Travel Facilities G 
i In Addition to the Above Cruise to the Mediterranean o 
hj) The Travel Department of the American Express Company ° 
x offers: Two Cruises to the West Indies, sailing January 15th and ‘ 
9 February 19th, a seventy-day Cruise-Tour to South America, |® 
| January 29th, and anumber of Tours under escort to Europe, the |B 






° 
oe) 


Orient, California and Florida. For details address the Manager 
of the Travel Department. 
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6 Head Office: 65 Broadway, New York ° 
4 Offices or Correspondents Everywhere ry 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 











Lithuanians northwest and _ taking 
prisoners. 


A Constantinople report says that a 
treaty has been concluded between the 
government of Bokhara, central Asia, a 

vassal state of Russia, and the Moscow 
Soviet Government. 

Four ships earrying Russian refugees 
from Sebastopol leave for Cattaro, 
Jugo-Slavia, where the refugees will be 
eared for under an agreement with the 
Allied authorities. 


November 22.—The Russo-Polish peace 
negotiations are resumed, says a mes- 
sage from Riga, the Bolsheviki having 
received assurances from Moscow that 
the Polish troops have been withdrawn 
to the Polish state frontier. 


November 23.—Units of General Semen- 
off’s anti-Bolshevik army in Siberia are 
reported to have killed their officers 
and surrendered to the Soviet forces, 
which they are said to have joined. 


FOREIGN 


November 17.—Former King Constantine 
of Greece asserts in an interview that 
he does not wish to return to Greece 
until the people demonstrate that they 
want him to do so. He favors a 
plebiscite for this purpose, which he 
wishes arranged when the new Chamber, 
controlled by the Constantine party 
meets. 


Queen Mother Olga of Greece probably 
will assume the Regency of that 
country at once, according to Athens 
advices. The Queen Mother is the 
widow of King George, who was as- 
sassinated at Saloniki in 1915. 


It is reported from Constantinople that 
Turkish Nationalists have demanded 
that the Armenians establish a Soviet 
Government under Turkish protection. 
Bolshevism is said to be spreading 
rapidly throughout Armenia, and the 
situation in that country is considered 
most grave. 


November 18.—A League of Nations arm) 
composed of British, French, Belgian, 
and Spanish troops, will go to Vilna 
when a plebiscite is held there to decide 
whether that city shall go to Lithuania 
or Poland, according to a decision 
reached at the Conference of the League 
of Nations Assembly at Geneva. This 
is the first time that military interven- 
tion has been decided on by the League. 


Armenia rejects the ultimatum recently 
presented by the Turkish Nationalists 
demanding that the Armenians es- 
tablish a Soviet Government under 
Turkish protection, says a report from 
Constantinople. The Armenians de- 
elare that acceptance of the conditions 
would be equivalent to the loss of 
Armenia’s sovereign rights. 


Eleutherios Venizelos, defeated Premier, 
leaves Greece secretly for Nice. 


It is reported from Edmonton, Alberta, 
that preparations are being made ther« 
for a rush by airplane to the petroleum- 
fields near Fort Norman on the Mac- 
kenzie River, said by Dominion sur- 
veyors to be richer than the oil-lands 
of California. 


Two thousand university students meet 
in Tokyo to diseuss the question, ‘‘ Shall 
Japan fight America?’”’ The debate 
lasts four hours and is marked by 
vehement oratory, but the audience 
remains in good humor. 


A eablegram from Peking says a terrible 
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famine is gripping the five northern The broadside pictured below 
provinees of China. Fifty million was printed on Foldwell. It 
people are involved, : 20,000,000 of them is saddle stitched, and has 
starving. five repeated folds, 12 pages, 
1 me ‘ 
November 19.—The German Government, ene 
ng in a long communication to the League 
of Nations, protests against the manner 
; in which the question of mandates has 
he been handled by the Allied Powers. 
wa The note asserts that the nations hold- 
ie ing mandates over former German POW gs 
>t colonies have permitted these to be- qos" Yeeatt & 
come nothing less than the colonies of : 
ees the states holding the mandates over AN oy 
ro, them, which, the Germans maintain, RAN AN 
be is contrary to the Treaty of Versailles. BEN ess 
° ON, Bis 
the Three days’ rioting at Prague culminates tay . 
in an attempt by the crowds to storm 
abe the Parliament building. The intrud- che 
ie ers break into the building and de- ae 
ing manded that German Deputy Baern 
het be surrendered, for having spoken in a 
ee disparaging manner of the Czecho- 
Slovak legionaries. % 
The French Commfssioner of Oils and 
onl Petrol proposes at a Cabinet meeting al 
a that a monopoly of petrol and oils be 
bers established in France for the benefit 
Es, of the state, beginning next January. 
When the terms of the Jugo-Slav-Italian 
treaty arranged at Rapallo become | O eC 
known in Belgrade, enormous crowds | 3 ‘ 
? of angry demonstrators demolish the | 
ae Cabinet Council building. | =e an a lLONa 
eece The Italian Chamber of Deputies, by a ; ain gee 
chey vote of 240 to 10, grants women suffrage, dvuertisin 
Sa says a Rome report reaching London. 
1 he American citizens in Constantinople pass 
ide a resolution to ask the United States i 
ity Government for funds to aid the ref- 
ugees from the Crimea, which are said 
ably to number upward of 100,000. The OUR dealers kn OW only 
at cost of feeding the refugees amounts to ‘ ' , 
oa nearly a ec fessies dally. Big printed pieces must have what you tell them about 
the extra strength to save their 1971 ‘24 oe ai 
‘ie. November 20.—Senator La Fontaine, the appearance—to stand up against your campaign. ey 
Belgian pacifist delegate to the League | extra folding and handling, That cannot be expected to share your 
, of Nations Assembly, declares against is why Foldwell—with its rag . ye a . 
me disarmament at the Geneva Con- | base and long fibres which give enthusiasm or hook up with 
ndec ference. He expresses the belief that | , m s sliatineSieetiied . ‘ 
viet the League will be compelled to enforee | — ** UNUSUAlstrength— Is the logica your campaign unless they are as 
tion. its decisions by foree of arms, and | paper for elaborated broadsides. famili rith it as 
ding advocates the appointment by the Send for samples. amullar Wl It as you. F 
the League of a General Staff to study the | : 3 
lered problems of attack and defense. This year a great num ber of 
' 
November 21.—It is reported from Geneva national advertisers presented de- 
rm) that the nations that were neutral dur- : . oe wre 
gian, ing the war and are now members of tailed plans of their advertising to 
Vilna the League of Nations protest against their dealers. Unusual broadsides 
ecide the requirement that they enforce : 
ania certain terms of the Treaty of Ver- were used for these presentations 
ision sailles in which they did not have a i : . 

This part. The neutrals state there are in which the advertisements them- 
11s certain phases of reconstruction work . “ ~ ; re 
rven- called for in the Treaty which they selves were reproduced in actual 
ague. van not join in putting into effect. size and color, and their purposes 

ently Twenty-seven persons are killed and Rik eS en 
alists nearly 70 wounded in an outbreak in ry explained. 
; es Dublin. Twelve British officers and " a : z 
inder Seeret Service men are shot dead by ad Such broadsides give the dealer a 
from the Sinn-Feiners, and Jater in the day , ‘ ; Pr iz 
de- the Royal Irish Constabulary open f y more comprehensive view of his 
itions fire on the erowds at a football game, as Se een ; ; q 
ss of killing 10 and wounding more than 50. “Coated Book sales possibilities and naturally the 
} , ° , 
The Society of the Spanish Women’s | C Coated Cover advertiser’s results show marked 
an Crusade begins an inte sive campaign oate ritin . . 
mier, meme 
— throughout Spain ~ favor of the | 8 improvement. 
equalization of the laws for men and 
berta. women, which at the present time they 
there declare are unjust to women. 
+ se Orders for a general attack against the | 
oie Turkish Nationalists northeast of 
Foes Smyrna are issued by the new Greek 
=am Government. It is reported further ( HI ‘AGO PAPER ( O Manufacturers 
that the Greek garrison in Smyrna is " 
meet showing agitation and demanding de- | 800 South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
‘Shall mobilization. Lack of discipline and | Nationally Distributed 
lebate affrays between partizans of Venizelos | ~ ee 5s 
d by and former King Constantine are re- | 
dience ported. 
: ‘ ( toon semanas) 
November 22.—Patrol parties are ecomb- 
errible “- 
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ing every hiding-place in Dublin 
searching for the band of men who per- 
petrated the Sunday murders in which 
fourteen British officers and Secret 
Service men were slain. Dublin is 
surrounded by rings of steel, the mili- 
tary with machine guns and armored 
ears guarding every possible exit. 


A fist fight takes place in the British 
House of Commons when an _ Irish 
Nationalist member seeks to make a 
speech and tell of the indiscriminate 
shooting by the military into a crowd 
at a football game in Dublin. 


It is reported from Constantinople that 
the defeat of Venizelos, the Greek 
Premier, has resulted in the Turkish 
Government's formulating demands 
equivalent to a request for the aboli- 


tion of Allied control in Turkish in- 
ternal affairs. 
French troops repulse the Turks who 


attack them in considerable foree north- 
east of Tarsus. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio, insurgent com- 
mander at Fiume, declares that he is 
unalterably opposed to accepting the 
treaty of Rapallo, and that he will 
continue fighting until the just elaims 
of Italy are met. 

Prince Regent Alexander of Jugo-Slavia 
ratifies the treaty of Rapallo, settling 


the Adriatic question between Italy 
and Jugo-Slavia, says a report from 
Belgrade. 


November 23.—The League Assembly com- 
mission on n general organization decides 
to rule out for the present all con- 
sideration of amendments to the Cove- 
nant. If this is aeeepted by the 
Assembly no amendment will be voted 
on until the United States has had an 
opportunity to suggest conditions upon 
which it will enter the League. 


Eight persons are killed and more than 
100 wounded in a_pistol and bomb 
affray at Bologna, Italy, growing out 
of bourgeois dislike of the way the new 
Bolshevik city government was being 
inaugurated. 


In Dublin the military and police con- 
tinue wholesale ‘raids to apprehend 
Sinn-Feiners responsible for the recent 
assassinations in that city. Many 
arrests have been made, and it is under- 
stood efforts will be made to round up 
everybody concerned in the recent 
outr ages. 


DOMESTIC 


The Farmers’ 
representatives from 
record in 
products 
re- 
The 


as- 


November 17.— National 
Union, with 
twenty-seven States, go on 
favor of withholding farm 
from the market until ‘prices are 
stored to a profit-making level.” 
organization adopted a resolution 
serting that the farmers had _ been 
“‘robbed”’ of $1,000,000,000 in the re- 
duction of values of products now on 
hand. 


Direct steps to eliminate radicalism from 
any control in organized labor and to 
meet the menace of increasing unem- 
ployment are being taken by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor through its 
executive Council in session in Wash- 
ington. 


The total number of American soldiers 
gassed during the war, exclusive of ma- 
rines and sailors, was 70,552, aecording 
to a statement made publie by the 
Chemical Warfare Service. Of those 
gassed, 1,221 died and 2,853 were dis- 
eharged as having suffered some dis- 
ability from gassing. 








November 18.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission orders the railroads of New 
York State to establish passenger and 
baggage rates on intra-State traffic con- 
forming to advanced interstate sched- 
ules. his is the Commission’s first 
decision on the right of the Federal 
Government under the Transportation 
Act to require railroad rates within a 
State to correspond to the higher levels 
of interstate tariffs. 


Figures made public by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue disclose that the total 
income tax collected throughout the 
United States in 1918 was $1,127,721.- 
835, of which New York State paid 31.4 
per cent., or $354,263,417. 


More than 6,000 mill- and factory-workers 
in the New England States are made 
idle through shutdowns and part-time 
schedules. 


November 20.—During October and No- 
vember the cost of living throughout 
the country declined nearly 2 Ne cent., 
according to the report of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. This de- 
crease added to that which already had 
oceurred makes the total decrease in 
the cost of living 5.2 per cent. from the 
figures of last July. 


Representatives of the Western Pacific 
Railroad buy the properties of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad at a 
foreclosure sale in Denver for $5,000,000 
eash. The purchasers also agreed to 
assume $141,175,000 obligations of the 
Rio Grande. 


November 21.—Nearly 1,000 persons are 
placed under arrest in Chicago as the 
result of the biggest round-up of ecrim- 
inals in that city for many years. 


About a thousand delegates said to repre- 
sent more than seventy-five of the lead- 
ing unions of Greater New York pass a 
resolution demanding the immediate 
lifting of the Russian blockade. 


The annual report of Adjutant-General 
Harrjs reveals that in the year ending 
November 15, 1919, a total of 3,422,233 
officers and men-were returned to civil- 
ian life. General Harris’s report also 
shows that on June 30 last the strength 


of the Army was 15,451 officers and 
184,848 enlisted men. 
The Panama Canal closes the best year 


financially in its six years of operation 
with an excess of $2,387,599 in revenue 
over the expense ‘of operation and 
maintenance. 

November 22.—The forty-five-foot auxili- 
ary ketch Typhoon lands at Staten Is- 
land after completing a voyage of 8,000 


miles from Badeek, Nova Scotia, to 
Cowes, England, and return. 
November 23.—-Announeement is made of 


the establishment in New York of the 
European Relief Council, comprising 
eight relief organizations under the 
ehairmanship of Herbert Hoover. The 
purpose of the organization is to raise 
funds to feed children of eastern and 


content Europe. Mr. Hoover said that 
$23,000,000 will be required to keep 
the undernourished children alive this 


winter. 

President-elect Harding reaches Panama 
on his vaeation trip. He will inspect 
the canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacifie on board a government boat. 





Mixed Politics.—An old lady in Halls 
township, Sampson County, N. C., when 
twitted about casting her first vote for the 
Republicans, retorted that she had never 
seen the word ‘‘ Democrat ” in the Bible, 
but that she had seen ‘‘ Republicans and 
sinners * and that she was sure the sinners 
were Demoecrats.— Mount Olive (N. C.) 
Tribu ne, 
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Sedan seats five luxuriously. Front seat 
and compartment done in real leather— 
rear compartment in rich brocaded silk 
velour. Window lifters, lamp rims and 
other ornaments, in exquisite colonial pat- 
tern. Vanity pockets in doors. 


Coupe seats three liberally with extra fold- 
ing seat for emergencies. Optional, 
leather or silk velour upholstery. 


Both models have Marshall-spring cush- 
ions; French plate sashless windows me- 
chanically operated by best type lifters we 
can find; Rubber foot pads; non-glare 
lenses; handsome instrument board with 
clock; rear-view mirrors—every conven- 
ience and luxury she could desire. 


U. S. Royal Cord tires (33x4) on allwheels. 
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Make This a Christmas 
She Will Ever Remember 


You know what she most desires of all things in the world—an 
enclosed Reo. 


A cosy, companionable Coupe or a luxurious, 5-passenger Sedan. 
Of course, if you asked her—which you will not, for you hope to 
derive more pleasure than she, from seeing her eyes light up in 
wonder and surprise when she sees that exquisite car gleaming in 
the sun of the Christmas morning— 

But if you did ask her, she would say, “Oh, get me some little 
thing—for it isn’t the intrinsic value but the spirit that prompts 
the gift” —and all that sort of thing. 

And she means it too—bless her heart, women are more frugal 
than men despite all that has been said to the contrary. 
Nevertheless, your own instincts tell you that the spirit that 
prompts a momentary sacrifice on your part, but gives her her 
heart’s dearest desire, is the bigger spirit. 

Of all the gifts she ever has received at your hands—not even 
excepting the engagement ring—this gift of an enclosed Reo will 
please her most and live longest in her memory. 

Every woman likes to drive—ninety per cent of women much 
prefer the seclusion of the car to the presence of a chauffeur. 
And, that every woman who does drive prefers a Reo, is proven 
by the fact that a larger percentage of women own and drive 
Reos than of any other car of similar class. 

We said “‘similar class’’ deliberately—for there is no other car of 
this class. 


Reo is in a class by itself—in quality as well as in price. 
Reo is recognized as ““The Gold Standard of Values”’. 


That is shown by the tremendous demand for enclosed Reos. 
Always in excess of possible supply. 


We will not presume to suggest whether her car shall be a Coupe 
or a Sedan—in fact the choosing is so difficult a matter, we prefer 
to leave that task to you! 


See them both—note the wonderful silence, balance, and power of 
that magnificent Reo Six motor. 


Especially note design of body and finish of exterior and interior. 
Note how carefully little details have been designed and done. 


These are the points that will make the strongest appeal to her 
fastidious eye. 


She will adore this Reo—and Christmas will be like another 
honeymoon to you. 


Don’t wait though—if you do, both of you will be disappointed. 


If you see your dealer now—at once—and place your order, you 
can have her Sedan or Coupe at the door Christmas morning. 


Delay even a few days, and you will have to give her a certificate 
calling for later delivery. 


To ensure the supreme result and pleasure—to give her that 
magnificent gift in the hour of hours—order Her Reo now. 


Today—won’t be a minute too soon. 

















PRICES 
Coupe- + + + $2700 
Sedan - " Se. 2750 


f. o. b. factory, Lansing, plus 
Special Federal Tax 














REO MOTOR CAR. COMPANY %# LANSING, MICHIGAN Reo Motor Crs of Canada, Cod 
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Duofold 


Health Underwear 
forMen,Women and Children 
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Keeps [Them Warm 


HE man, boy, woman and child clothed 
underneath in Duofold enjoys a warmth, 
comfort and health protection worth a great 
deal to them. 

The two-layer fabric, with the warm wool 
outside and the soft cotton inside, combines the 
advantages of wool underwear with those of 
cotton underwear—the warmth and protection 
of wool and the comfort of cotton. 

In Duofold you are noticeably warm enough 
outdoors and enjoyably comfortable indoors, 
even in over-heated rooms. 

See Duofold at most any good store. 





Duofold Health Underwear Company 


Henderson & Ervin 
331 Fourth Ave., New York 


Branch Offices in Chicago and San Francisco 


AND REMEMBER:~—In spring and summer enjoy the 
Ease and Comfort of Rockinchair Underwear—with the 
full blouse in back above the waist, closed seat and crotch, 
side- leg opening and the positive, ever-lasting fit due to 
“Kittle Srunk”’ process of finishing that makes the cotton 
suits absolutely unshrinkable. 


| ®ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear for Men & Boys 























